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‘The political campaigns which will 

The Political culminate on November 8.have been 
unusually mild and good-tempered, 

and the managers have had hard work to dis- 
pel a certain sluggishness of atmosphere. This 
of course applies to the average state of things 
rather than to particular localities. In certain 
Congressional districts there is pending a spirited 
struggle, while in some of the State contests for 
governorships or for the control of Legislatures 
there has been an immense expenditure of effort 
on both sides. It is expected, however, that the 
voting in general will show even more falling off 
than is usual in the November elections that 
come midway between Presidential contests. 
The Republicans are hoping for a continued con- 
trol of the House of Representatives. They 
have, at least, the advantage of being harmonious 
in their support of the administration, and prac- 
tically a unit in their adherence to certain main 
points of doctrine and policy. They are even 
more resolutely for sound money than they were 
two years ago. It is believed that upon financial 
issues the Republicans will, in the western half of 
the country, quite readily hold their own. The 
charges of bad management so strongly urged 
against the War Department will have been a 
large factor in such reverses as may be in store for 
the Republican party on election day. There has 
been a somewhat general expectation that Secre- 
tary Alger would resign—not at all by way of 
confession of failure as an administrator of the 
War Department, but in order to relieve the De- 
partment in its further necessary and important 
operations from the controversies which are now 
doing so much harm. Political gossip has de- 
clared that Governor Pingree, of Michigan, who 
is running for another term, will appoint Secre- 
tary Alger to the Senate, to fill out the unexpired 
term of Senater Macmillan, who is to be made 
ambassador to England or in some other way 
honored by high appointive office. This, of 
‘course, is mere rumor. 


It has been hoped in 
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First Assistant Secretary of State. 


New York that Mr. Choate might be sent to 
London, to succeed the present Secretary of 
State. Mr. Hay has entered quietly and efficient- 
ly upon his new work at Washington, while Dr. 
David J. Hill, ex-president of Rochester Univer- 
sity, has been appointed First Assistant Secretary 
of State to succeed Mr. Moore, who is secretary 
of our Peace Commission at Paris. 


Military Ver- The army of the United States must 
sus Naval Ad- incur great responsibilities during the 
ministration. coming year. It is a thousand pities, 
under these circumstances, that there should be 
any distrust of the administration of army affairs. 
The navy, happily, is entirely free from the 
jealousies and strivings that make the country so 
apprehensive about the army. If the half dozen 
men in administrative and military authority who 
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GEN. JOHN M. WILSON. 


are responsible for those conditions that disturb 
the public mind will not find a way immediately 
to prevent their personal differences from demor- 
alizing the whole army, the President should in- 
terpose and supersede all of them with new men 
about whose disinterestedness there is no ques- 
tion. There was some discussion touching the 
honors due respectively to Admirals Sampson 
and Schley for the destruction of Cervera’s fleet. 
That discussion was outside rather than inside 
the navy, however, and in crder to put a stop to 
it a number of naval officers were appointed to 
investigate the whole subject and make a report 
that would assign to each ship in the fleet its 
proper credit. The board has completed its 
work and has agreed upon the facts. Admiral 
Sampson, as commander of the fleet, must have 
full credit for the plans which resulted so suc- 
cessfully—a credit that Admiral Schley never for 
a moment withheld. It is shown, on the other 
hand, that the Brooklyn, Admiral Schley’s flag- 
ship, was in the fight from beginning to end 
and was all the time in close range of the Span- 
ish guns, as has been asserted. History will 
accept the findings of this naval board as entirely 
conclusive. Neither in the naval service itself 
nor in the Navy Department at Washington 
does there seem to be any friction that amounts 
to enough to be worth mentioning. Why should 
not the army, which has before it the great task 
of occupying and administering Cuba—and the 
still greater task, probably, of occupying and ad 
ministering the Philippines—be brought speedily 
into the same condition of harmony that one 
finds in the navy? If any individuals stand in 
the way they should have patriotism enough to 
withdraw promptly. 
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GEN. JAMES A. BEAVER. 


The President’s decision to secure an 
investigation of certain services con- 
nected with the War Department was 
found somewhat difficult to execute, for the rea- 
son that nearly all the men originally asked to 
serve upon the investigating board declined the 
duty. Nine acceptances were finally secured, 
however, from the following gentlemen : Gen. 
Grenville M. Dodge, Iowa (president); Col. 
James A. Sexton, Illinois ; Col. Charles Denby, 
Indiana ; Capt. Evan P. Howell, Georgia ; ex- 
Gov. Urban A. Woodbury, Vermont; Brig.- 
Gen. John M. Wilson, Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
A., District of Columbia ; Gen. James A. Beaver, 
Pennsylvania ; Maj.-Gen. Alexander McD. Mc. 
Cook, U.S. A. (retired), Ohio ; and Dr. Phineas 
S. Conner, Ohio. Inasmuch as Congress will 
almost certainly institute an investigation of its 
own, the work of the present board must be 
looked upon as preliminary. The commissioners 
are all of them men of distinction and high 
character, who would not for a moment accept 
places upon a board of this kind as accessories to 
any whitewashing scheme. The manifest in- 
tention of the commission is to be entirely fair 
and just. Its methods thus far, however, would 
indicate that its attitude is lenient, and that it 
proposes to throw the burden of proof very 
strictly upon any one who may have an accusation 
to make. The witnesses it called at the outset 
were mostly men who had received high honors 
at the hands of the War Department, and who 
showed a loyal disposition to approve of almost 
everything, and to brush aside complaints and 
criticisms. The methods of an investigating 
committee ought not to be those of a judicial 
tribunal. In the administration of justice it 


The Pending 
Inquiry. 








is assumed that things are right until they are 


: proved to be wrong. In the investigation of 
. charges and complaints, on the other hand, it is 
: the usual plan to assume that there is a good 
* deal of foundation for the charges, and to give 


real encouragement.to those who have grievances, 
so that they may not be frightened or discour- 
. aged in telling what they know. A great or- 
. ganization like the War Department and _ its 
: bureaus is always in a position to defend itself 
alby and ingeniously. Criticisms and complaints, 
on the contrary, come from scattered and un- 


7 organized sources, and unless the investigating 
q committee shall set itself to some extent against 
“ the War Department, throwing the burden of 
om proof upon those against whom the complaints 
ll are made, there can hardly be any hope of get- 
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ting at the real state of affairs. Meanwhile we 
have liberty of the press in this country, and the 
public will conduct its own investigation. Mis- 
takes of the past cannot be undone, but the 
country has a right to expect that such mistakes 
will not be repeated in the future. There is 
much reason, indeed, to think that certain lessons 
of experience will not have been lost upon the 
War Department. The commissioners, after 
some days of inquiry at Washington, began a 
tour of the principal camps, going first to Jack- 
sonville, where a large body of men was in readi- 
ness for the impending occupation of Cuba. If 
the troops that are to sail in the present month 
are not properly transported, clothed, fed, and 
supplied with medical and hospital facilities, 
there can be no further stretch of patience. 
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Support Congress in unanimously supporting 
Mth: War the President at the outbreak of the 

is Ended. war, expressed the overwhelming 
views of the people of the entire country. The 
elections this month ought to show all the rest of 
the world that the Americans are not fickle. 
minded and that they are still supporting the 
administration. The dilatory tactics of the Span- 
iards in the peace conference at Paris and in the 
evacuation conference at Havana are to be viewed 
with a good deal of seriousness. It might prove 
very unfortunate if at this critical juncture the 
elections should seem to turn against the Presi- 
dent and his policy. ‘‘Algerism” as a public 
issue is not understood in foreign parts, and if 
‘¢ Algerism”’ should defeat the Republican party 
this fall the result would be interpreted abroad 
as a condemnation of the war and its larger re- 
sults. This would make the final settlement 
with Spain considerably more difficult, for it 
would encourage the Spanish diplomats to pro- 
tract the negotiations still more tediously, while 
seeking in every direction to draw other Euro- 
pean countries into the controversy. The term 
‘« Algerism ”’ is not here used to convey reproach 
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or condemnation, for it is not our function to 
pass judgment in advance of an opportunity to 
weigh all the facts. But, justly or unjustly, 
‘¢ Algerism”’ has been made an issue in politics. 
The war will not be completely ended until peace 
is signed and declared ; and the work now in 
hand by our representatives at Paris is of critical 
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Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 


importance. While actual fighting was the order 
of the day, the country stood by the President 
regardless of party. But it is hardly less im- 
portant that this show of unanimity should be 
maintained while negotiations are pending. Our 
commissioners at Paris seem to have been man- 
aging our case admirably thus far, and high 
grounds of patriotism justify the loyal upholding 
of Mr. McKinley’s hands. His address at Omaha 
last month was broad, statesmanlike, and eloquent, 
and he seems to have grown with his great tasks. 
His Western tour was a continual ovation. 


The most striking of the State cam 
paigns is in New York, where thie 
popular demand for the nomination 
of Theodore Roosevelt was successful in the State 
Republican Convention. The friends of Gov- 
ernor Black worked loyally to secure his renom- 
ination, but the great majority of the practical 
politicians, including Senator Platt himself, were 
of the opinion that Black's renomination would 
mean an inevitable defeat, and that the only hope 
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HON. AUGUSTUS VAN WYCK. 


(Democratic nominee for governor of New York.) 


for the Republican party lay in putting the name 
of Roosevelt at the head of the ticket. Gov- 
ernor Black has in many ways earned a good 
official reputation, but, on the other hand, he has 
been responsible for the men who have wastefully 
— if not corruptly—expended nine millions of dol- 
lars upon the improvement of the State canals 
without having performed half the work that it 
was proposed to make this amount of money 
accomplish. And there are other things in Gov- 
ernor Black’s administration that are vulnerable. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been tried and tested in vari- 
ous public capacities, and nobody who knows 
anything whatever about him doubts either his 
courage or his honesty. He has promised in his 
speeches throughout the State to deal with the 
canal administration and all other State questions 
with searching regard for efficiency and with a 
disposition to punish rascals, regardless of party 
names, wherever he may find them. The Hon. 
T. L. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, was renominated 
for the office of lieutenant-governor. The Repub- 
lican ticket is regarded as unusually satisfactory. 
Colonel Roosevelt’s stump-speaking has been the 
feature of the campaign, its simple directness and 
cogency reminding one strongly of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s method in his early Illinois campaigns. 


Copyrighted by Pach Bros. 
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(Republican nominee for governor of New York.) 


The Democratic State Convention of 

Mr Croker's New York was absolutely in the hands 
of two or three men. First and fore- 

most was Mr. Richard Croker, the autocrat of 
Tammany Hall and of the Greater New York, who 
aspires to extend his autocracy to the whole State. 
Ex-Senator Hill, who had been under a political 
eclipse for two or three years, made his reap. 
pearance at the convention with a sufficient show 
of strength to find his wishes at many points re. 
spected by Mr. Croker. A number of men had 
been mentioned for the office of governor, but 
none of them very conspicuously, and there was 
no marked indication of a popular favorite. 
After much secret deliberation Mr. Croker de- 
cided to give the nomination to Judge Augustus 
Van Wyck, a brother of Robert A. Van Wyck, 
Mayor of New York City. The name of Augus- 
tus Van Wyck had never been publicly men- 
tioned, so far as we are aware, in connection 
with the office of governor, yet the convention 
raised no question when the decision was reached 
by the leaders, but unanimously ratified the selec- 
tion. Mr. Elliot Danforth was nominated for 
the lieutenant-governorship. Judge Augustus 
Van Wyck has borne a good reputation as a 
member of the State judiciary, although his ad- 
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MR. RICHARD CROKER. 
(From his latest photograph.) 


vancement is said to have been due originally to 
the favor of Mr. Hugh McLaughlin, for somany 
years the Democratic boss of Brooklyn politics, 
and now in his old age a sort of Brooklyn satrap 
under Mr.Croker as sultan. Judge Van Wyck’s 
letter of acceptance dealt wholly with State 
issues, particularly with the canal scandals. As 
against Van Wyck’s candidacy, it is urged that 
the selection was made entirely by political boss- 
es who would expect to dominate his administra 
tion if he were elected. It is also contended 
that there would be some disadvantages in hav- 
ing brothers at the same time occupying the two 
highest executive posts in the State of New York 
—by reason especially of the charter arrange. 
ments having to do with the mayor’s right to 
veto certain legislation. 


inane Colonel Roosevelt has not dodged the 
at State issues, but he has insisted that 
ame national questions cannot properly be 
igncred in this campaign, inasmuch as the people 
of New York. are electing not merely a govern. 
or and State ticket, but also thirty-four Congress- 
men and a Legislature which must choose the 
successor of Senator Murphy. The Democratic 
State platform ignores the silver question, and 
neither indorses nor rejects the Chicago platform 
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of ’°96. The sound-money Democrats on the 
one- hand and the silver Democrats on the 
other have each claimed that this situation in 
New York is favorable to their own position on 
the money question. In our judgment, the 
Western silver men are right in considering that 
the failure of the New York Democratic conven- 
tion to say anything against the silver plank of 
the national platform is to be construed as a 
virtual acceptance of that plank. We should, 
therefore, look upon Judge Van Wyck’s victory 
and the election of a Democratic Legislature 
(which would, of course, give Senator Murphy 
another term) as a distinct gain for the cause of 
the Bryan Democrats. The extreme radical wing 
of the Democrats of New York who had de- 
manded a specific indorsement of the Chicago 
platform made an effort to put a separate ticket 
into the field, but their plans were frustrated. 


Previous to the holding of the Re- 
publican convention, a number of 
independent voters took steps to 
circulate petitions throughout the State in order 
to secure the printing of the names of their in- 
dependent candidates on the official ballot paper. 
Their choice for governor was Colonel Roose- 
velt. It did not seem to him wise, however. nor 
equitable to his fellow candidates on the Repub- 
lican ticket, to have his name printed at the 
head of two mutually opposed columns on the 
ballot sheets. He therefore declined the inde- 
pendent nomination, while very properly hoping 
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7 MR. THEODORE BACON, OF ROCHESTER. 


to secure as many as possible of the votes of in- 
dependent-minded men. The vacancy on the 
ticket was filled by the substitution of the name 
of Mr. Theodore Bacon, of Rochester, a distin- 
guished citizen of eminent qualifications. As 
these notes were written, it would appear prob- 
able that very few voters will think it their duty 
this year to exclude both Roosevelt and Van 
Wyck from their choice. It is also evident that 
the great majority of those sources from which 
large campaign contributions come, including 
the brewing interests and the franchise-holding 
corporations, are contributing to the Demecratic 
funds and are working to defeat Roosevelt. - Presi- 
dent Seth Low supports the Roosevelt ticket. 


More than three thousand lawyers of 


Polities i = Sa ; 
and the New York City early in the cam- 
Bench. 


paign signed a petition to the politi- 
cal parties to give a renomination to Judge Daly, 
of the Supreme Court, whose second fourteen- year 
term is expiring. Although Judge Daly is a 
Democrat, the Republican party promptly ac- 
ceded to the request of the Bar Association, and 
also nominated other judges as requested by the 
organized lawyers. Tammany, on the other hand, 
at Mr. Croker’s dictation, refused to comply with 
the request of the Bar Association. It is specifi- 
cally claimed that Mr. Croker’s determination to 
lefeat Judge Daly is due to his inability in times 
past to control certain appointments that pertain 
to Judge Daly’s court. The proposal to keep the 
judiciary free from the taint of the spoils system 
has added a new factor to the local situation. 
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The campaign in Pennsylvania has 
taken its shape from several tre- 
mendous onslaughts against the fur- 
ther domination of Senator Quay’s machine. The 
Hon. John Wanamaker, as the head and mouth- 
piece of the Business Men’s League, has made a 
series of addresses containing a great number of 
specific charges of corruption and fraud against 
the Quay machine. F'rom another direction the 
Rev. Dr. Silas C. Swallow, who is running for 
the governorship on a ticket supported by the 
political reformers as well as specifically by the 
Prohibitionists, has collected a great mass of 


The Stir-Upin 
Pennsylvania 
Politics. 
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evidence on his own account which he is using 
with powerful effect in every portion of the 
State. A third line of attack has taken the form 
of the arrest of Senator Quay and several of his 
close associates on a charge of conspiracy in the 
use of State funds for purposes of private specu- 
lation in connection with the People’s Bank of 
Philadelphia, which failed some months ago and 
which had been favored, through political in- 
fluences, with large deposits of State money. 
State and municipal government in Pennsylvania 
is most alarmingly corrupt. It disgraces Ameri- 
can civilization. The apathy of the average Penn- 
sylvania voter and his blind adherence to party 
names have long been proverbial. Nevertheless, 
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the people of Pennsylvania as a whole are right- 
minded, even though it is hard to stir them up, 
and there aro some indications that they are at 
last awakening. The election of Dr. Swallow 
would be one of the best omens for political re- 
form and progress that could possibly be named. 
The Democrats of Pennsylvania, like those of 
New York, have this year confined their platform 
strictly to State issues. Their candidate for gov- 
ernor is George A. Jenks. He is reported to be 
aman of sincerity and force, who is opposed to 
corrupt machine government, no matter what 
party name it exploits. It is supposed that a great 
many of the more independent Republicans will 
support Mr. Jenks in order to defeat the Quay 
machine. But there may be some danger that 
Dr. Swallow and Mr. Jenks will so divide the 
anti-Quay vote as to give Stone a plurality success. 


The Contest © hen Governor Griggs, of New Jer- 
in sey, went into the Cabinet as Attorney- 

New versey- General his place was taken by the 
President of the Senate, Mr. Foster M. Voor- 
hees, in accordance with the Constitution of the 
State of New Jersey. Mr. Voorhees a month 
ago was regularly nominated for governor by a 
Republican convention at Trenton, which adopt- 
ed a platform highly complimentary to the ad- 
ministration, and which was raised to a pitch of 
great enthusiasm by an eloquent address from 
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Attorney-General Griggs. The Democrats of 
New Jersey, on September 28, nominated Hon. 
EK. W. Crane for governor, and they decided to 
stick to State issues in the campaign, dodging 
the silver question, as the New York Democrats 
also did at Syracuse on the same date. An at- 
tempt to force recognition of the Chicago plat- 
form failed, as in several other Eastern States. 


The Democrats of New Hampshire 


In New i , i j . 
Hampshire, “eld their conv ention early this year 
and nominated Charles F. Stone for 

governor. The Republicans, at Concord, on Sep- 


tember 13, held a convention that was considered 
at the time to be the most exciting ever known 
in the State. The questions at issue had to do 
with such matters as granting trolley franchises, 
free railroad passes, and the like. Senator 
Chandler’s reform candidate, Franklin Worces- 
ter, was defeated, and the nomination was secured 
by Frank W. Rollins, of Concord. The New 
Hampshire Republicans declare for the gold 
standard, an increase of the army and navy, the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, and the 
general annexation of all the islands that are 
under discussion. The New Hampshire Demo- 
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REV. SILAS C. SWALLOW, D.D. 
(Prohibition nominee for governor of Pennsylvania.) 


crats stand almost alone in their emphatic and 
overwhelming refusal to indorse the Chicage 
platform. Other Eastern Democrats dodge silver. 


The Connecticut conventions, which 
were held in September, nominated 
George E. Lounsbury for governor 
on the Republican ticket and Daniel N. Morgan 
on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Lounsbury is a 
prominent local Republican who is reputed to be 
in control of a well-organized machine. His 
most prominent opponent was the Hon. John 
Addison Porter, secretary to the President, who 
has strongly advocated political reform in the 
party methods of his State. The Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Morgan, was Treasurer of the 
United States under President Cleveland. Mr. 
Morgan’s prospects would seem to be reasonably 
good. On the money question the Connecticut 
Democrats are for ‘‘ Jeffersonian bimetallism ”’ 
—indorsement of the Chicago platform being 
avoided—while the Republicans are for the gold 
standard in very explicit terms. Both platforms 
make allusion to the army scandals, the Democrats 
denouncing the administration with much asperity. 
The Republican platform urges the construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal as an immediate necessity. 


Issues in 
Connecticut. 
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, The Vermont Legislature has lost no 
Massachusetts’ |. é 3 Rss : 
State time in reélecting Senator Redfield 
Campaign. Pyoctor for another six years—a fact 
upon which Vermont and the whole country are 
to be congratulated. The reduced Republican 
majorities shown in the Maine and Vermont 
elections several weeks ago would indicate a re- 
action that may be expected to affect the other 
New England States. Gov. Roger Wolcott, 
however, is so deservedly popular in Massachu- 
setts—where he has been unanimously renominat- 
ed by the Republicans—that it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that he could be defeated. The Democratic 
convention was held at Worcester on October 4, 
Mr. George Fred Williams being in undisputed 
control of the situation. Mr. Williams, it will 
be remembered, is the strongest New England 
exponent of ‘‘ Bryanism.”’ He was probably the 
author of the resolutions adopted at Worcester, 
which emphatically reaffirm the Chicago platform 
of two years ago on the money question, and 
which, among other things, attack very severely 
the military administration during the recent 
war. Mr. A. B. Bruce was nominated for gov- 
ernor. The Republican State Convention met at 
Boston two days later. It adopted a strong 
sound-money plank, and would have indorsed 
the so-called ‘‘expansion policy” almost as 
heartily as the Californians themselves but for 
the conservatism of Senator Hoar. The plank 
as adopted represented a compromise between 
the opinions of Senator Lodge and _ his older col- 
league. It is to be noted that the Massachusetts 
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Republicans declare that ‘‘the building of the 
Nicaragua Canal, controlled and operated by the 
United States, is now imperative.” 
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formerly member of Congress, as the standard- 
bearer for the Democracy. Both are men of 
recognized ability and more than usual experi- 





HON. ROGER WOLCOTT. 
(Republican nominee for governor of Massachusetts.) 


In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Iowa there are no gubernatorial 
contests this year, although there is 
plenty of political activity over other issues. They 
have begun to think in Michigan that Hazen S. 
Pingree is a fixture on the political throne. Mr. 
Pingree has certainly never catered or cringed to 
any man or element, and yet seems to be master 
of the situation in his State. He was unani- 
mously renominated for governor—even his ene- 
mies reluctantly bearing testimony to the amazing 
vigor and efficiency with which he has performed 
those duties that fall to a governor’s lot in war- 
time. Mr. Pingree’s success lies in his demon- 
strated devotion to public interests. The platform 
declares for the gold standard, and willingly 
leaves it to the national authorities to settle such 
territorial questions as have arisen in consequence 
of the war. The Democratic ticket is headed by 
a Mr. Whiting, who will hardly be able to poll 
the normal strength of his party against the all- 
conquering Pingree. Naturally the Michigan 
Republicans indorse Mr. Alger and rebuke his 
critics. In Wisconsin Governor Schofield has 
been renominated by the Republicans, and Hon. 
H. W. Sawyer is the Democratic candidate. 
Sound-money Democrats, like General Bragg, 
are supporting the Republican ticket, and the 
majority for Schofield will be large. A spirited 
campaign in Minnesota is led by Hon. William 
Henry Eustis as Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor on the one hand and by the Hon. John Lind, 


Campaigning 
in the 
Northwest. 


HON. H. 8. PINGREE. 
(Republican nominee for governor of Michigan.) 


ence. Mr. Eustis represents enthusiastic. and 
ardent Republicanism, while Mr. Lind stands 
for Democratic radicalism of the Bryan type. 


The present governor of Nebraska, 


=" Mr. Holcomb, was elected two years 
Missouri. ‘ago by a fusion of the Populists’ and 
Democrats. The Republicans this year are de- 


termined, if possible, to regain tneir lost ascend- 
ency. Their candidate is Judge M. L. Hayward. 
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The opposition is united in supporting Hon. 
William A. Poynter, who stands, of course, for 
‘¢Bryanism” and the Chicago platform. In 
Nebraska it is still contended that the silver issue 
is the one great question, and that Mr. Bryan 
will be the Presidential candidate in 1900. Politi- 
cal seasons are long in Kansas, because everybody 
has convictions and there is so much to be said. 
Nobody has ever yet been able to boss the Kan- 
sas voters. The Populists renominated Governor 
Leedy early in the summer, and the Democratic 
State Convention indorsed the full Populist ticket. 
The Republican ticket carries at its head the name 
of Hon. W. E. Stanley. Colorado Republicans 
are disposed to honor the Wolcott family, even 
as the Democratic autocrat of New York is ad- 
vancing the fortunes of the Van Wycks. Their 
candidate for governor this fall is Henry R. Wol- 
cott, a brother of the silver-tongued Senator. 
Parties are split into a perplexing number of 
factions this year in the State of Colorado, and 
while the Wolcott Republicans still avow them- 
_selves bimetallists, they are at furious odds with 
the faction that is led by Senator Teller. As for 
the non-regular, or out-and-out silver Republi- 





HON. WILLIAM HENRY EUSTIS. 
(Republican nominee for governor of Minnesota.) 


cans, they have had a quarrel among themselves, 
and one element, organized by a Mr. Broad, has 
its own ticket in the field, with Simon Guggen- 
heim as its candidate for governor. The other 
element, promoted by Mr. Towne and sustained 
by Senator Teller, is working in fusion with the 
Democrats and Populists, with Charles 8. Thomas, 
a Denver lawyer, as the candidate. 


























HON. JOHN LIND. 
(Democratic nominee for governor of Minnesota.) 


The Republican ticket in Tennessee is 
headed by James A. Fowler. The 
platform demands the reform of the 
election laws of the State, advocates the policy of 
expansion, demands the Nicaragua Canal, and 
indorses the principles and practice of the admin- 
istration. The Tennessee Populists are supporting 
for governor Judge Robert Newton Richard- 
son. The Democratic candidate—who will pre- 
sumably be elected—is Congressman Benton 
MeMillan. A significant clause in the Georgia 
Democratic platform recites that ‘‘there is 
cause for congratulation in the fact that the 
patriotic uprising of the whole people has oblit- 
erated sectionalism from the politics of our coun- 
try.” The Democratic candidate for governor of 
Georgiais Allen D. Candler. In Alabama, where 
General Wheeler is a candidate for reélection to 
Congress from the northern district, the Repub- 
licans have declined to make any nomination 
against him, in view of his brave and patriotic 
services in the army. Hon. Hannis Taylor, ex- 
minister to Spain, is an independent Democratic 
candidate for Congress in the Mobile district, 
against the Hon. ‘‘ Wash.” Taylor, who now holds 
theseat. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, though about to go 
to Cuba in command of an army corps, has 
avowed senatorial ambitions that will be at the 
mercy of the Legislature to be elected this month. 


Southern 
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isin iaaiil HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE. HON. HENRY T. GAGE. 

(Democratic nominee for governor of California.) (Republican nominee for governor of California.) 

me In the State of California every ele- which he stands. Mr. Maguire is the very per- 

California ment of Republican opposition has  sonification of the spirit of the Chicago platform 

Campaign. een brought together in support of of 1896. It might be said of him that he is a 
a fusion ticket, in which Democrats, Populists, stronger adherent of ‘‘ Bryanism” than Bryan 
and silver Republicans are all recognized. The himself. He has been particularly prominent 
well-known Democratic Congressman, James G. as an adherent of the Henry George single-tax 
Maguire, is the fusion candidate for governor. doctrine. The California Republicans have not 
Against him the Republicans have nominated — the slightest doubt about certain matters of pub- 
Mr. Henry Gage, of Los Angeles, a man of lic policy. They know that they want an in- 
great popularity in southern California, of whom crease in the navy, with more shipbuilding on 
it has long been said that he ‘‘could have any- their coast ; they demand the Nicaragua Canal, 
thing he wanted ’’—although this is his first ven- and they are annexationists without any mis- 
ture as a political candidate. Each man repre- givings. They are the ardent exponents of 
sents honestly and sincerely the platform upon American destiny in the Pacific. 
















From snap-shots made last month by Mr. Bromely. 


Scene of the battle-ground. Showing the agency. Another view of the battle-ground. 






VIEWS OF THE LEECH LAKE BATTLE-GROUND AND PILLAGER INDIAN AGENCY. 
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A Bear Island ** buck.” Bear Island Indian children. Better class of squaw. 
TYPES OF THE PILLAGER CHIPPEWAS ON BEAR ISLAND, LEECH LAKE. 





; The outbreak of a small Indian war 
Indian ° A 
Troubles in Minnesota last month was most 
in Minnesota. }ymiliating and regrettable. That 
particular group of Chippewas known as the Pil- 
lagers, who cling to their timber-land reserva- 











MAJ. MELVILLE C. WILKINSON, U.S. A., KILLED BY THE 
PILLAGER INDIANS. 


tion on Leech Lake, are not particularly attract- 
ive representatives of the race of American 
Indians. But even the Pillagers have rights, 
and those rights have been most scandalously 
outraged. The Pillagers in particular, like the 
Chippewas in general, have been the victims of 
even more than their share of the wrongs that 
have been perpetrated against the wards of the 
nation through the diabolisms of the spoils sys- 
tem. Several bands of Chippewas have for 
some years past been in the process of gradual 
transfer from their barren timber land and 
swamp lake regions to fertile prairie lands, wnere 
eventually they will become the holders of good 
farm lands deeded to them in severalty. Mean- 
while, provision has been made for the sale of 
more or less of the timber on their lands, under 
a plan which distributes the proceeds of such 
sales to the Indians after expenses have been de- 
ducted. This opportunity to deduct expenses 
has been used most shamefully to support a large 
number of incompetent men at high pay, select- 
ed through political pulls for the pretended work 
of appraising the timber. All sorts of conspir- 
acies with lumber companies and other interest- 
ed parties have resulted, and the helpless Indians 
have been victimized. This trouble about the 
timber has gone hand in hand with other genu- 
ine grievances of a kind to put the Pillagers in a 
very bad temper. 


The immediate cause of the fighting 
was the refusal of the Indians to aid 
United States deputy marshals to 
make certain arrests. It may be very necessary 
to enforce laws against liquor-selling on the reser- 
vations, but those laws have not been enforced 
in good faith. The very deputy marshals who 
have made many of the arrests in the past have 
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not infrequently been the men who have pro- 
voked the offenses for the sake of having the 
arrests to make. We are not for a moment 
justifying the Indians in resisting the deputy 
marshals, and much less are we justifying them 
for lying in ambush against United States troops. 
The difficulties had reached a stage where it was 
undoubtedly necessary that troops should proceed 
from Fort Snelling to the scene of the trouble. 
The disaffected Indians were on an island near 
the north end of Leech Lake. ‘Troops led by 
General Bacon, with Major Wilkinson as next in 
command, proceeded to the island. They were 
engaged in preparing a meal, with no idea of 
immediate hostilities, when a soldier accidentally 
discharged a gun. Immediately a deadly fire 
was poured into the camp of the troops by the 
Indians lying in ambush. Some six or seven 
soldiers were killed and about twice as many 
wounded. Among those whose lives were sacri- 
ficed was Major Wilkinson himself. He had 
only a short time before returned from participa- 
tion in the Santiago campaign. There was some 
fear least the disaffection of the Pillagers should 
extend throughout the 7,000 or 8,000 Chippe- 
was, but the danger was soon averted and order 
has been entirely restored. The Chippewas have 
been the proverbial friends of the white men. It 
is always remembered in Minnesota that in the 
great Sioux uprising of 1862 the Chippewas re- 
mained faithful to their professions of friendship 
toward the whites. It begins to look as if the 
administration of the Indian Bureau of the 
Department of the Interior could never be re- 
formed, and that the whole thing had better be 
abolished. Some way must be found to rescue 
the Indians from the rascality of political agents. 


Very much more serious than the 
Indian war in Minnesota was the in- 
dustrial war in the coal-mining region 
of Illinois that culminated in the battle of Vir- 
den, fought on October 12. About two weeks 
earlier there had been fighting at the coal-mining 
town of Pana, in the adjoining county, the gen- 
eral causes being the same. As to the earlier 
facts which led up to the trouble, the Chicago 
Times. Herald of September 29 contains a clear 
statement apropos of the riots at Pana on Sep- 
tember 28, when two battles were fought in 
the streets between colored and white miners, 
rifles being freely used and many of the negroes 
and two of the deputy sheriffs wounded. The 
statement is as follows : 

The miners’ strike in Pana, which led to the out- 
break, began in April last, when the coal operators re- 


fused longer to pay the scale agreed upon at the Colum- 
bus convention. They claimed that they must cut 
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wages or go out of business. The miners promptly laid 
down their tools and all efforts to settle the controversy 
were futile. The miners at length offered to arbitrate, 
but this proposition was rejected by the operators. 
During the summer the State board of arbitration went 
to Pana at the request of the miners and made an in- 
vestigation. The operators refused to participate, and 
when the board reported a compromise scale slightly 
less than, the Columbus scale they declined to abide by 
it. They purposed to pay their own figure or keep the 
mines idle. Both sides were firm and matters remained 
unchanged until a month ago, when the operators de- 
termined to resume mining with negroes imported from 
the South. There has been trouble in Pana since the 
first car-load of negroes arrived, but until last night no 
serious outbreak of violence. Stockades were built at 
the Penwell and Springside mines and the negroes were 
housed within them. Deputies were sworn in by the 
sheriff to protect them. The situation became so 
threatening that the sheriff made a call on the governor 
for troops to preserve order, but after extensive corre- 
spondence by wire the executive declined to send the aid 
asked for and censured the operators for bringing South- 
ern negroes to the mines. For two weeks the situation 
has been reported as critical, the bearing of the blacks 
being such as to exasperate the people of Pana, as well 
as the strikers, with whom they sympathized, and it 
has been said that only a pretext has been needed to 
precipitate a conflict. 


The strike at Virden was of the same nature 
as that at Pana, and the operators determined to 
meet the strikers by the same means. The 
strikers, on the other hand, were armed and 
were reénforced by large numbers of sympathizers 
from other shut-down mines located in the general 
region. There were probably more than a 
thousand armed strikers at Virden. The coal 
company having determined to import colored 
miners from Alabama against the threats of the 
strikers, a stockade was built around the mines 
and a fortified tower was erected. The local 
authorities were confident that the arrival of the 
negro substitutes from the South would be the 
signal for serious trouble. Accordingly, they 
called upon the governor of the State to send 
troops to maintain the peace. Governor Tanner 
refused, and warned the coal companies against 
making trouble by importing outside labor into 
the State. Whereupon the company took the 
matter into its own hands, employed its own 
private army, made up largely of Chicago ex- 
policemen, and established its garrison of sharp- 
shooters in the fortified tower. Armed guards 
were also placed upon the engine and car plat- 
forms of the special train which brought in a 
large body of negro miners. Here testimony is 
in conflict, but the burden of evidence seems to 
show that the shooting was begun by the guards 
on the train, whose firing was immediately fol- 
lowed with deadly effect by the company’s shel- 
tered sharpshooters in the tower. These sharp- 
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shooters picked off their men from among a large 
body of miners in a field adjoining the stockade. 
It does not appear that this particular body of 
miners was to any extent engaged in the battle, 
although other miners at the south of the stock- 
ade, as we understand it, closer to the railroad 





GOV. JOHN R. TANNER, OF ILLINOIS. 


train, fired a great many shots. The Chicago 
papers report that 11 men were killed and 23 
wounded in the battle, which lasted about twenty 
minutes. Governor Tanner was induced to change 
his mind and at once took steps to send troops to 
the scene of the trouble. 


The right and wrong of it all cannot 
be set forth until the facts have been 
maturely investigated. Technically, 
the mine operators were within their lawful rights 
in bringing the negro miners from the South. 
The negroes themselves had a right under the 
Constitution of the United States to go from one 
State to another and to accept the work whi: 
other men had refused. Governor Tanner as- 
sumed a very serious. responsibility in refusing 
to send State forces to maintain order where so 
dangerous a situation was known to exist. Never- 
theless, it is hard to have any sympathy or pa- 
tience with the coal companies. For many years 
past the history of the treatment of coal miners 
in Illinois has been one dark recital of treachery 
and oppression. It would seem that the men 
have been willing at any time to submit their 
claims to fair arbitration. The strikers were 
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wrong in forming themselves into armed bodies, 
and in doing so they forfeited most of the sym- 
pathy to which they might otherwise have been 
entitled. Coal-mining, both in this country and 
in England, is a business that seems to need some 
exceptional regulation by law. In hardly any 
other industry have strikes been so protracted 
and turbulent. To consider these Illinois trou- 
bles as primarily racial is an utter mistake. The 
fact tlat the imported miners are negroes rather 
than white men is merely incidental. 


Sophistries This unfortunate affair in Illinois has 
of the in certain quarters been used as a 
Wiseacres. warning to us against any attempt to 
extend American influence or control. We are 
instructed by the wiseacres that inasmuch as we 
have difficulties now and again in matters of do- 
mestic administration, we should make a grave 
mistake in supposing ourselves capable of dealing 
any better than the Spaniards with the govern- 
ment of Cuba or the Philippines. One of the 
many sophistries employed by those who are de- 
nouncing the present foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment depends upon the very shallow trick of 
confusing the use of the plural first personal pro- 
noun. It isdeclared that because ‘‘ we”’ have diffi- 
cult questions to deal with at home, ‘‘ we”’ have 
neither time nor ability to deal with problems 
away from home. That is to say, because Gov- 
ernor Tanner, forsooth, had to deal in October 
with a bloody riot connected with a mining 
strike, we are to infer that Gen. Leonard Wood 
has neither time nor ability to administer 
Santiago ; and inasmuch as Governor Clough, of 
Minnesota, has been giving himself much concern 
about the Chippewa Indian troubles in the Leech 
Lake region, we are again to infer that Admiral 
Dewey, General Merritt, General Otis, and others 
are not fit to deal with affairs at Manila. It is 
perfectly true that we have many questions and 
problems arising in one part or another of the 
United States that call for careful handling. 
But it is also true that we shall have such ques- 
tions to deal with in any case, and it is probably 
true that we shall deal with them the better for 
giving ourselves a wider experience and -for ac- 
cepting courageously such outside tasks of ad- 
ministration as may reasonably fall to our lot. 
For example, it is likely that we shall deal more 
rather than less wisely with the negro question 
in the United States by reason of the experiences 
of the recent war, in which negro troops con- 
ducted themselves so admirably. There are al- 
ready evidences in many quarters that the effect 
of the war upon our political and administrative 
life at home is destined to be wholesome to a 
very gratifying degree. 
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AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE PEACE COMMISSION NOW IN SESSION AT PARIS. 


; The peace protocol under which hos- 
Qranist, tilities between the United States and 
Cuba. Spain came to an end provided for 
the immediate withdrawal of the Spanish troops 
from Cuba. The earlier arrangement, by which 
the surrendered Spanish army of Santiago was 
transported back to the peninsula at the expense 
of the United States, had been embodied in the 
terms of the surrender to General Shafter. The 
protocol signed by Secretary Day for the United 
States and Ambassador Cambon of France, by 
authority of the Madrid government, had refer- 
ence in its clause about the evacuation of Cuba 
to the one hundred thousand soldiers, more or 
less, remaining at Havana and distributed through- 
out Cuba excepting the easternmost part of the 
island, which had already become, de facto, an 
American possession. Our readers will remem- 
ber that the President of the United States 
promptly appointed the American members of 
the two evacuation boards to meet the corre- 
sponding Spanish members and arrange for the 
prompt delivery of Porto Rico and Cuba to our 
troops. The Porto Rican board had no trouble 
at all in working out the details, and the world 
was in due time informed that just as soon as the 
ships could be provided the whole island would 
be turned over to its new possessors. The date 
fixed for the sailing of the last ship-load of Span- 
ish troops from Porto Rico was October 18, on 
which date the American flag was to be raised 
everywhere in the island. Unfortunately, no 
such prompt announcement of arrangements for 
evacuating Cuba was forthcoming from the com- 
missioners at Havana. Our Government at Wash- 
ington began to grow uneasy and to send per- 


emptory messages to our commissioners, insisting 
that further delay would not be tolerated and 
that arrangements must be completed. 


We Take -inally, since no results of any kind 
Possession seemed to be produced as a conse- 
in December. uence of the sessions of the com- 

missioners at Havana, it was authoritatively an- 
nounced at Washington that December must 
see the last of Spanish rule in Cuba, and that— 
whether or not the Spanish soldiers had been 
completely withdrawn by that date—the United 
States would assume full authority and control. 
On the other hand, it was announced from Madrid, 
by what seemed to be unmistakable authority of 
Premier Sagasta and his cabinet, that Spain 
would not let go of Cuba, nor begin evacuation, 
nor permit the commissioners at Havana to cease 
their tactics of delay, until after the peace com- 
missioners at Paris had completed their work and 
signed a treaty. This, of course, is nothing less 
than a repudiation of the protocol—an indication 
on its face that the preliminary peace agreement 
at Washington was signed as a trick on the part 
of Spain, in order to gain time. in the hope of 
giving such a turn to the ultimate negotiations as 
to drag the European powers into the controversy. 
The distinct object of the war from the beginning 
was to expel the Spaniards from Cuba. The 
United States could not, of course, under any 
circumstances have signed a preliminary treaty 
of peace, except upon Spain's unconditional 
promise to withdraw completely from that 
island. The clause of the protocol dealing with 
Cuba called for an immediate evacuation, which 
should not be conditioned in any sense upon the 
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SPANISH MEMBERS OF THE PEACE COMMISSION NOW IN SESSION AT PARIS. 








decisions that the commissioners might reach at 
Paris respecting the future of the Philippines or 
various matters of detail. 


Madrid has been putting forth the 
most flimsy sophistries against the 
binding nature of the Washington 
protocol, taking the ground that it was signed 
under circumstances of such severe stress that it 
could be morally disregarded in so far as possible. 
The Spaniards, of course, expect to clear out of 
Cuba. But, on the other hand, they are well aware 
that if they chose even yet to make resistance, 
they could involve the United States in a bloody 
and costly campaign. They have no intention, it 
is true, of actually provoking a renewal of hos- 
tilities, yet they are undoubtedly instructing 
General Blanco and their other high cfiicials in 
Cuba to yield little or no ground until the Span- 
ish commissioners at Paris have made every pos- 
sible effort to gain concessions from the United 
States. One of the main points upon which the 
Spanish commissioners have been insisting most 
strenuously during October (under daily instruc- 
tion and advice from Madrid) has to do with the 
so-called «* Cuban” debt, while another has to do 


Quibbling 
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with the artillery and other munitions of war in 
Cuba, and with such articles of property as the 
floating dock at Havana. Our readers will not 
need to be told that there is no Cuban debt in 
any true sense, and that the topic affords no 
proper ground for negotiation. That is easily 
explained. The Spanish Government, in bor- 
rowing money in times past, has offered to the 
bondholders as additional security the induce- 
ment that certain bond issues would be regarded 
as a lien upon the taxes that Spain was at that 
time regularly extorting from the people of Cuba. 
The Cubans had nothing to do with borrowing 
the money nor with spending it, nor was it spent 
for their benefit. It was borrowed by the govern- 
ment at Madrid, covered into the Spanish treas- 
ury, and expended for various Spanish purposes. 
It would hardly be strictly correct to say that 
this so-called ‘‘Cuban’’ debt even represented 
the expenditure incurred by Spain in opposing 
the Cuban rebellions. A large part of it, of 
course, was spent in that way. It is called the 
Cuban debt simply because Cuban revenues were 
pledged for the payment of interest and the 
ultimate redemption of the principal. Neither 
the United States nor Cuba has any more rea- 
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son to be concerned with that particular portion 
of Spain’s debt than with any other portion. 
While the instructions of our American com- 
missioners who are now in Paris have not been 
made public, it is well known that, as respects 
this one point, they were instructed not to pay 
any attention whatever to the expected Spanish 
demands for assumption of the so-called Cuban 
debt. Inso far as municipalities in Cuba may 
have incurred obligations for money spent-in 
public improvements, that of course is an entirely 
different matter, to be considered strictly in the 
light of the facts. 


Other Lhe question of artillery and muni- 
Questions of tions of war is a proper topic of ne- 

Detail. — gotiation. Our commissioners will 
naturally be very lenient with Spain in a matter 
of that kind. Where artillery is fixed, as in 
fortifications, it would seem to belong to the 
public property that must be yielded up with the 
abandonment of Spanish sovereignty. Field 
pieces, on the other hand, like small arms, might 
well enough be taken away by the evacuating 
army. Spanish pretensions of property rights in 
public buildings in Cuba are as absurd as possi- 
ble, since all- such buildings have presumably 
been paid for out of taxation of the Cuban peo- 
ple, and they pertain to the administrative serv- 
ices of the island. Provincial, municipal, and 
judicial work must go on in Cuba, whether the 
Spanish flag, the American flag, or the flag of 
Cuba Libre be the recognized emblem. Spain, 
therefore, has no more proper claim upon court- 
houses, school-houses, city halls, fire-engine 
buildings, and the like, than upon the streets 
and roads. Spanish quibbling about matters of 
this kind should not be tolerated. In being per- 
mitted to withdraw without paying a heavy war 
indemnity, the Spaniards may well be thankful 
that they have fallen into the hands of generous 
adversaries. They will make a very serious 
blunder if they try to play a game of hair-split- 
ting over legal technicalities. 


inne did Our Government has not, of course, 

American been eager to precipitate the move- 

Occupation. ment of a large army of occupation 
into Cuba until the rainy season was entirely 
ended.and good weather and healthful conditions 
might be assured. The continuation of Spanish 
authority, therefore, in order to tide over what 
might have been an awkward interregnum, was 
by no means undesirable. The only thing to be 
severely criticised was the failure to make any 
definite plans of evacuation, and above all, the 
announcement from Madrid that such plans would 
be held back pending the negotiations at Paris. 








The Government of the United States did not 
ask for undue precipitancy, but on the other 
hand it would not brook bad faith on Spain’s 
part. The army which Gen. Fitzhugh Lee com- 
mands will have a highly delicate and critical 
task to perform in distributing itself for pur- 
poses of occupation throughout the area which 
the Spaniards are expected to abandon in the 
course of the next few weeks. Affairs at Havana 
since the signing of the peace protocol have been 
in an anomalous condition, and it will be a great 
blessing to the island to have the Americans 
come into authority. Mr. Robert P. Porter has 
lately visited the island for the sake of studying 
the tariff situation and commercial conditions in 
general, acting in an expert capacity as a special 
commissioner sent by the Government of the 
United States. Undoubtedly the American oc- 
cupation will be signalized by immediate changes 
in existing Spanish tariff rates, and the com. 
merce of Havana and the whole island will im- 
mediately feel the benefits of such tariff modifi- 
cations. At present American visitors have been 
allowed by the Spaniards to land at Havana, but 
they have been obliged to conduct themselves 
with circumspection. The sharpest kind of press 
censorship is still maintained, and the last days 
of Spanish administration are not signalized by 
methods which will temper with the slightest 
tinge of regret the genuine pleasure that Cubans 
and Americans alike will feel when the last trans- 
port sails for Spain. 


What General GCneral Wood, who was given the 
Wood has Done military command of the city of San- 
for Santiago. tino, has already demonstrated in 
the most brilliant way what good administration 
can do for a region like Cuba that has suffered 
for centuries from hideous misgovernment. Our 
governor found the city indescribably filthy. 
He promptly opened the clogged drains ; organ- 
ized a street-cleaning service ; enforced compul- 
sory rules for the removal of garbage and 
domestic waste ; established a disinfection corps 
in connection with an efficient medical service ; 
put the hospitals into good working condition ; 
cut the death-rate down 75 per cent. ; averted a 
yellow-fever epidemic that was considered inevi- 
table ; restored, repaired, and greatly improved 
the water-supply ; organized an efficient general 
police system, discarding the hateful Spanish 
uniforms ; cleaned up the water front and de- 
vised plans for the dredging and permanent 
sanitation of the harbor; established a strictly 
regulated relief service for the benefit of the 
thousands of half-starved people who returned 
to the city from the places to which they had 
withdrawn in the period of hostilities ; restored 
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the administration of justice under his own im- 
mediate direction , opened the schools and took 
the children off the streets, and in a variety of 
other ways brought order out of confusion. It 
is not necessary at this point to digress by way 
of personal praise of General Wood, who has 
proved himself one of the most effective men 
that this war crisis has brought to the front. It 
is enough here to say that he has set the standard 
at Santiago, and that what has been done there 
must not only be continued and completed, but 
must, either by General Wood himself or some 
one else, be accomplished at Havana and at every 
other important town in the islands formerly ad- 
ministered by Spain that may come under the 
responsibility of the Government of the United 
States. Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood is one of 
those effective, clean-cut, highly trained Ameri- 
cans who can deal conclusively with any task that 
presents itself, and who are not swerved from\ 
the path of high duty by any selfish or private 
considerations whatsoever. 
factional nor partisan in his administrative make- 
up, and there will be no taint of jobbery where 
he is intrusted with control. If we are to ad- 
minister the Philippines we must seek precisely 
such agents and must intrust them with large 
discretion. It is extremely fortunate that Gen- 


eral Wood, who is a distinguished physician as 
he is also a renowned soldier, has shown the 
War Department exactly what an American 
military government of conquered Spanish ter- 
ritory can accomplish for the welfare of the 
innocent inhabitants. 


The assumption of full control in 
Porto Rico on October 18 found 
Major-General Brooke in full com- 
mand. His instructions would seem not to have 
been very minute and his discretionary power 
was extensive. Brig.-Gen. Frederick D. Grant 
was placed in command of the capital town of 
San Juan and the surrounding district. We 
had been in possession of Ponce. and the 
southern coast towns for some time, and the 
native Porto Ricans, who greatly predominate 
in Ponce and most parts of Porto Rico outside 
of the capital city, had received the Americans 
with undisguised enthusiasm. In San Juan, on 
the contrary, the great bulk of the population 
is Spanish, and the pro-Spanish sentiment has 
been prevalent. It is to be said to the credit 
of these people, however, that they have shown 
very little ill-will toward Americans, and that 
they have accepted the new régime with unex- 
pected good grace. The departing Spaniards, 
according to reports, exerted themselves to leave 
as little as possible in the way of military supplies 
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or public property for the benefit of their succes- 
sors. Gen. Fred. Grant will not find so desper- 
ate a situation in San Juan as Gen. Leonard 
Wood found in Santiago. Nevertheless, there 
is wide room for sanitary and administrative re- 
form in the Porto Rican capital, and General 
Grant will be wise if he determines to make for 


BRIG.-GEN. FREDERICK D. GRANT. 


himself a brilliant record as an administrator. 
His experience as police commissioner in New 
York City ought to give him some especial quali- 
fications for assuming control of the affairs of 
the principal seaport and municipality of our 
new island possession. 


Mr. Henry Norman, the usually well- 
informed English journalist, makes 
the following statement in the Oc- 
tober number of Cosmopolis : 


So far from laying aside any of her ships because 
peace is secured, the United States is restoring them 
all to fighting trim as quickly as possible, dispatching 
two battleships, the Oregon and the Iowa, to Manila, 
and even retaining her naval volunteers on their vessels. 
All this points to one cloud on the horizon. Germany 
has a fixed policy with regard toa part of the Philip- 
pines, and she has declared her policy privately, but 


Destination of 
the ‘‘lowa"’ 
and ‘‘ Oregon.”’ 
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frankly. American policy, so far as this has been de- 
cided upon, runs counter toit. One of the two coun- 
tries will have to give way. It grows more and more 
difficult to see any solution except American dominion, 
in one form or another, of all the islands. 


It is certainly true that the Jowa and the 
Oregon have been dispatched to the Pacific. 
They are now on their way down the east coast 
with a longer journey before them, in all prob- 
ability, than the memorable voyage of the Oregon 
when she came from San Francisco by way of 
the Straits of Magellan to play her great réle 
in the smashing of Cervera’s fleet at Santiago. 
Although it is commonly supposed that the Jowa 
and Oregon are destined to join Admiral Dewey’s 
fleet on the Asiatic station, they are merely said 
by the Navy Department to be on their way to 
the Pacific coast. For a good many weeks to 
come they can be reached by orders which may 
direct them to proceed to San Francisco to re- 
main indefinitely, or which may send them on 
either to Honolulu or to Manila. That the Ger- 
mans covet an island in the Philippines is en- 
tirely true. But that they have any intention 
whatever of obtaining it at the price of a serious 
quarrel with the United States we do not for a 
moment believe. <A sufficient explanation of the 
activity of our navy is to be found in our ex- 
tended foreign relations and interests and in the 
unsettled condition of affairs in various parts of 
the world. Henceforth we must divide our 
naval strength more evenly than heretofore be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. American 
interests in China are very large, and those inter- 
ests are to some extent imperilled by the rapid 
process of disintegration that the Chinese imperial 
government now exhibits. Our position in the 
Philippines, quite aside from any opposition that 
Germany might be disposed to make, would ren- 
der it prudent for us to transfer a part of our 
excess of naval strength from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. We are not likely to have any trouble 
with Germany, but the best possible way to make 
sure that there will be none is to be abundantly 
prepared to maintain our views. 


If the Oregon’s trip in the early 
months of this year advertised the 
necessity for an interoceanic canal 
on naval considerations, the present voyage of 
the Jowa and the Oregon will doubly advertise 
that necessity at a time when the reassembling of 
Congress is likely to bring to the front the ques- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal. Fresh light on 


Another 
Object-Les- 
son. 


that subject will then be presented in the report 
of the special commission, which consisted of 
Admiral Walker, Prof. Lewis M. Haupt, and Col. 
PeterC. Hains, U.S. A. These gentlemen went to 
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THE NEXT MOVE.—From the Herald (New York). 


Nicaragua with ample facilities provided by the 
Government to make a more thorough investiga- 
tion than any preceding expedition into the en- 
gineering, financial, and commercial aspects of the 
whole question. They are now diligently com- 
pleting their report. Their official views are not 
to be made public in advance of this report ; 
nevertheless, an expedition like this, requiring 
the aid of many assistants, cannot be conducted 
upon lines of strict secrecy. Without, there- 
fore, assuming to speak with any authority, we 
will venture to predict that the commissioners 
will feel themselves justified in declaring that the 
Nicaragua Canal is feasible, that its prompt con- 
struction will be desirable, and that its cost, un- 
der efficient and honest management, would be 
very moderate indeed. 


In those palmy days of loot and 
bribery, when the Panama Canal 
Company was pouring vast streams 
of money into corruption-fund channels at the 
expense of innocent French investors, its evil 
methods were always in operation to prevent the 
success of the honestly conceived American 
Nicaragua Canal enterprise. Just now, curious. 
ly enough, that scotched head is lifted to strike 
again. Within a few weeks the Panama Canal 
lobby seems to have made a mysterious reappear- 
ance in this country. Up to a certain date in 
September, nobody in the United States had for 
a long while heard a single word about the de- 
funct Panama enterprise. But suddenly articles 
began to appear simultaneously in a large num- 
ber of newspapers informing the American pub- 
lic that the reorganized Panama Canal Company 
is at work, on improved plans, with a great force 
of men, that the canal is largely completed 
already, that a relatively small amount of money 
will finish it, and that under the circumstances it 
would be folly for the United States to proceed 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


with the Nicaragua undertaking. Even a short 
memory suffices to remind us how often in the 
old Lesseps days we heard exactly this same 
story about improved plans, reorganized methods, 
and the imminent completion of the Panama 
Canal. Those stories were conceived in fraud ; 
and the fresh ones now current have scarcely been 
set afloat by disinterested persons as part of the 
legitimate public news of the day. 


We publish elsewhere two articles on 
A Semoenaele the Nicaragua Canal, one dealing with 
‘it from the standpoint of international 
politics and the other from that of commerce. 
Professor Keasbey, who writes one of the articles, 
is the author of a noteworthy book that we have 
heretofore commended, entitled ‘‘ The Nicaragua 
Canal and the Monroe Doctrine.” Professor 
Johnson, who writes on ‘*The Canal and Our 
Commercial Interests,’’ has devoted much atten- 
tion to the study of the economics of transporta- 
tion. <As to the political control of the Nicara- 
gua Canal, there can be no question raised in any 
quarter except in England. But since England 
and the United States are now on terms of most 
excellent understanding, it will surely be easy 
for our new Secretary of State. Mr. Hay, to 
signalize his period of service at the head of our 
Foreign Office by giving England such assurances 
and reasonable guarantees as will gain Great 
Britain’s hearty good wishes in our plan to cut 
the Nicaragua Canal as a part of our coast line. 


The month of October has brought 

Changes in much interesting news from foreign 
parts, but nearly all of it has been 

in continuation of September topics. The most 
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THE ARTFUL DOWAGER. 


EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA (to the “Son of Heaven”) : 
“Reform, indeed! I’ll reform you! Go and stand in the 
corner till I tell you to come out!’—From Punch (London). 











BRITISH TROOPS ENTERING OMDURMAN. 


(Showing effect of shells upon the Mahdi’s tomb.) 


sensational dispatches have come from the cap- 
ital of China. Most of the Peking reports have 
been untrue, but there is enough left that is 
momentous. The Emperor of Chinahad entered 
upon a policy of reform and of modern innova- 
tion. The reactionaries were alarmed. The Em- 
peror’s mother succeeded in regaining her con- 
trol of affairs. It was officially announced that 
the Emperor’s health had failed to such an extent 
that he had retired from the active business of 
ruling, in favor of the Empress Dowager. The 
change has been accompanied by persecution of 
the Emperor’s liberal advisers and by uprisings 
against Europeans in Peking and in other Chinese 
cities. The reported death of the Emperor has 
been disproved. The principal European gov- 
ernments have promptly increased the number of 
their armed guards at Peking, and there is much 
prospect of extensive European interference, on 
the ground of China’s inability to protect for- 

eigners. China’s dismemberment becomes more 
and more certain. 


England still rings with the echoes of 
Sir Herbert Kitchener’s great victory 
at Omdurman and the complete crush- 
' ing of the empire of the Dervishes. It is not 
easy to see any real danger in the reported strain 
between England and France on account of Major 
Marchand’s expedition from the French Congo 
to Fashoda, on the Nile. General Kitchener 
found Major Marchand at Fashoda with seven or 
eight white men and a party of native Africans. 
His trip is to be viewed as an exploit in African 
travel rather than a political or international 
event. England has been needlessly assertive on 
the subject, inasmuch as the French have no 
possible claims on the Nile. The French pre- 
tensions have been put forth undoubtedly for the 
purpose of making a little play to the galleries at 
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home, thus diverting French public opinion from 
the Dreyfus case and other domestic difficulties. 
The month disclosed some steps toward a mili- 
tary conspiracy to inaugurate a revolution in 
France, but nothing is likely to come of it. 













0 The Sultan has yielded to the pres- 
rete - 4 
Rescued sure of England—backed by Russia, 

atlast. Wrance, and Italy—and the chronic 
disorders of Crete are to cease at last. The 
Turkish troops will probably all have left 
the island by the time these notes are printed. 
Not only are Turkish troops henceforth for- 
bidden in Crete, but the Moslem inhabitants 
must give up their arms. Prince George of 
Greece will be governor, although the Sultan will 
retain a merely nominal sovereignty. Some 
form of autonomy is ultimately to go into effect, 
but for a time the civil and military offices will 
all be held by Europeans in lieu of the dispossessed 
Turks. In the line of accomplished tasks for the 
progress of humanity, this solution of the Cretan 
situation is perhaps the most important news of 
the month. Now for Armenia. 



























The Emperor of Germany entered 

Germany . ‘ ‘ 
inthe duly upon his much-advertised jour- 
—_ ney to Jerusalem. At Constantinople 
and everywhere else in the Turkish empire where 






: é THE LATE THOMAS F. BAYARD, OF DELAWARE. 
his majesty was expected the Sultan had spared , 


no expense to do his imperial friend high honor. 
Further reports fully confirm the earlier announce- 
ment of an Anglo-German agreement by which 
England is left to acquire control of Delagoa Bay, 
and Germany has turned the cold shoulder upon 
President Kruger of the Transvaal. This counts 

















much more for British aims in South Africa than ‘ 
the overthrow of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s ministry in é 
Cape Colony could possibly count on the other 
side. Germany still hopes for an island in the : 
Ae “he . is 
Philippines and is watching the Chinese situa- 
tion with keen interest. i 
In the obituary list the most eminent I 
obituary name is that of Thomas F. Bayard, 7 
for many years a Democratic Sena- 
tor, afterward Secretary of State in Mr. Cleve- . 
land’s first administration and ambassador to I 
England in Mr. Cleveland’s second term. The : 
most eminent personage in the European list was ; 
Queen Louise of Denmark, who had often been f 
facetiously called ‘‘ the mother-in-law of Europe,” C 
on account of the fact that one of her daughters 
married the late Czar of Russia and another is s 
the Princess of Wales. The King of Greece is s 
Dowager Empress of Russia. ouise. Princess of Wales cumberland. one of her sons. American literature has lost C 
THE LATE QUEEN LOUISE OF DENMARK, WITH HER two worthy representatives in Col. Richard Mal- \ 


DAUGHTERS. colm Johnston and Mr. Harold Frederic. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 to October 20, 1898.) 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN—ENDING OF 
THE WAR. 


September 21.—Admiral Cervera arrives in Spain. 

September 23.—The commission appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley to investigate the War Department is 
completed. 

September 24.—General Shafter takes command of 
Camp Wikoff at Montauk Point, L. I....The commis- 
sion to investigate the United States War Department 
organizes by electing Gen. Grenville M. Dodge as 
chairman ; the other members are Maj.-Gen. Alexander 
McDowell McCook, retired, Ohio; Brig.-Gen. John M. 
Wilson, Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., District of Colum- 
bia ; ex-Gov. Urban A. Woodbury, Vermont; ex.-Gov. 
James A. Beaver, Pennsylvania; Col. Charles Denby, 
Indiana; Col. J. A. Sexton, Illinois; Capt. Evan P. 
Howell, Georgia, and Dr. Phineas §. Conner, Ohio. 

September 27.—The peace commissioners of the Unit- 
ed States hold sessions in Paris. 

September 28.—Secretary Alger reports to President 
McKinley on his observations in the army camps. 

September 30.—General Merritt’s report on the opera 
tions about Manila is made public. 

October 1.—The American and Spanish peace com- 
missioners hold their first joint conference in the French 
Foreign Office at Paris....A board of United States 
officers is appointed to select sites for camps in Cuba. 

October 5.—General Merritt consults with the Ameri- 
can peace commissioners at Paris regarding the situa- 
tion in the Philippines. 

October 6.—The deaths of 6 American soldiers from 
small-pox and 8 from typhoid fever are reported from 
Manila. 

October 7.—After deciding on the points to be con- 
sidered, the American and Spanish peace commissioners 
adjourn their sittings to October 11....President Mc- 
Kinley informs the American evacuation commis- 
sioners that the Spanish military forces must leave 
Porto Rico by October 18 and Cuba by December 1.... 
A decree promulgated by General Blanco permits Span- 
ish soldiers to remain in Cuba. 


October 10.—The Navy Department publishes an ex-. 


planation of the delay of the sailing of transports from 
Tampa for Santiago. 

October 11.—The peace commissioners resume joint 
sessions at Paris....The American flag is hoisted over 
public buildings at Manzanillo, Cuba. 

October 12.—The United States battleships Oregon 
and Iowa sail from New York for Manila. 

October 13.—Chaplain McIntyre, of the Oregon, is 
found guilty of improperly criticising his superior offi- 
cers and sentenced to dismissal from the navy. 

October 14.—In the joint session of the peace commis- 
sioners at Paris the reply of the American commis- 
sioners to the Spanish propositions concerning the 
Cuban debt is read and discussed. 

October 17.—The commissioners to investigate the 
War Department go to Jacksonville, Fla., to inspect 


the army camp there and take testimony....The trans- 
port Minnewaska brings the Sixteenth Pennsylvania 
into the port of New York from Porto Rico. 

October 18.—The American flag is formally hoisted at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, and the United States takes full 
possession. ... Peace jubilee exercises are held in Chicago. 
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HON. JOSEPH SIMON. 


(The new Senator from Oregon.) 
October 20.—The War Department investigating com- 
mission completes the taking of testimony in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and proceeds to Atlanta, Ga. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

September 21.— Connecticut Democrats nominate 
Daniel L. Morgan for governor on a platform declaring 
for ‘‘ bimetallism.” 

September 22.—New Jersey Republicans nominate 
Foster M. Voorhees for governor. 

September 24.—Montana Republicans indorse the St. 
Louis platform of 1896 and the gold standard. 

September 27.—New York Republicans nominate The- 
odore Roosevelt for governor and Timothy L. Woodruff 
for lieutenant-governor. 

* September 28.—New Jersey Democrats nominate Elvin 
W. Crane for governor. 

September 29.—New York Democrats nominate Au- 
gustus Van Wyck for governor and Elliot Danforth for 
lieutenant-governor ; the platform ignores the silver 
question. 

September 30.—Col. John Hay assumes the duties of 
Secretary of State at Washington. 
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October 3.—President McKinley appoints David J. 
Hill, of New York, Assistant Secretary of State, to suc- 
ceed John Bassett Moore. 

October 4.—Colorado Middle-of-the-Road Populists 
nominate Simon Guggenhein for governor. 

October 5.—At the Georgia State election a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the election of judges 


























HON. JOHN F, CARROLL. 
(New executive head of Tammany Hall.) 


and solicitors of the Superior Court by the people is 
adopted....Captain Wilkinson, Third United States In- 
fantry, and 6 soldiers are killed by Indians at Leech 
Lake, Minn.; additional troops are ordered out. 

October 6.—Massachusetts Republicans renominate 
Governor Wolcott....Edward C. Smith is inaugurated 
as Governor of Vermont. 

October 7.—Republican members of the Oregon Legis- 
lature nominate Joseph Simon for United States Sen- 
ator, the name of Henry W. Corbett having been with- 
drawn. 

October 8.—State officials of Mississippi appeal to the 
Federal Government for aid in relieving yellow-fever 
sufferers. 

October 12.—At Virden, III., 13 coal miners are killed 
and 25 wounded in a riot caused by the importation of 
negroes to take the places of strikers ; troops are sent 
to the scene....Ex-State Treasurer Hayward, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Senator Quay are held for trial on the 
charge of misusing public funds....Jchn F. Carroll 
assumes direction of Tammany Hall as the deputy of 
Richard Croker. 

October 17.—Colonel Roosevelt begins a campaign 
tour of the eastern and northern counties of New York 
State. 

October 18.—The Vermont Legislature reélects United 
States Senator Redfield Proctor for a full term....The 
industrial commission ‘appointed by President McKin- 
ley organizes and adjourns to meet at Washington 
on November 15. 
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October 20.—Theodore Bacon makes public his ac- 
ceptance of the independent nomination for governor 
of New York. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


September 21.—The French minister of war orders the 
prosecution of Colonel Picquart on charges of forgery 
in connection with the Dreyfuscase....The government 
of Nicaragua advances the duties on many articles 1( 
per cent. 

September 22.—An imperial edict issued at Peking an- 
nounces the abdication of the Emperor of China in favor 
of the Dowager Empress. 

September 23.—The German Emperor and Empress 
open the new harbor at Stettin....The Swiss Federal 
Council orders the expulsion of 36 anarchists....George 
N. Curzon is raised to the British peerage. 

September 24.—General Kitchener, commanding the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition, returns to Omdurman, 
having established posts at Fashoda and on the Sobat 
River. 

September 26.—The French Cabinet applies to the 
Court of Cassation for a revision of the Dreyfus case.... 
The Austrian Reichsrath reassembles at Vienna. 

September 27.—The Dowager Empress of China re- 
scinds the recent reform edicts. 

September 29.—In the Canadian elections prohibition 
is carried by a small majority. 

September 30.—The Austro-Hungarian prime minis- 
ter is defeated by 10 votes in the Reichsrath, but the 
opposition decides to suspend obstruction. 

October 6.—In a collision between strikers and police 
in Paris one of the strikers is killed. 

October 11.—In the Cape Colony Assembly the gov- 
ernment is defeated on a vote of confidence. 

October 12.—The Norwegian Storthing is opened.... 
General Roca takes the oath of office as President of the 
Argentine Republic....The German Emperor and Em- 
press leave Berlin on their journey to Palestine. 

October 14.—The discovery of a military plot to over- 
throw the French Government is announced in Paris 
....Nine Italian anarchists are arrested in Alexandria, 
Egypt, on suspicion of plotting to kill the Emperor of 
Germany. * 

October 18.—Seven -Mussulmans, convicted of the 
murder of British soldiers, are hanged at Candia, Crete. 

October 20.—The Corean cabinet resigns. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


September 22.—Diplomatic relations between Italy 
and Colombia are severed....Chile issues an ultimatum 
to Argentina on the boundary question. 

September 26.—The International Peace Congress 
opens at Turin. 

September 27.—It is announced that the great powers 
will blockade Cretan ports if the Sultan refuses their 
demands. 

October 2.—Argentina rejects four proposals made by 
Chile for the settlement of the Altagama question. 

October 8.—The official correspondence between Great: 
Britain and France respecting the Upper Nile is made 
public. 

October 10.—The Canadian-American Commission 
adjourns to meet at Washington on November 1. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


October 11.—Turkey consents to evacuate Crete, but 
asks for modifications of the terms imposed by the 
powers. 

October 20.—France demands of China reparation for 
the murder of missionaries and a guarantee for the 
future. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


September 21.—A monument to Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, is unveiled in that city. 

September 23.—At Brownsville, Pa., many miners 
are entombed in a coal mine as the result of a gas ex- 
plosion and 8 are killed instantly. 

September 27.—A storm near Buffalo, N. Y., kills 6 
persons, injures many others, and damages property to 
the extent of $250,000. 

October 1.—Fire in Colorado Springs causes a loss of 
$1,000,000. 

October 2.—A severe hurricane on the coasts of 
Georgia and South Carolina causes great loss of life and 
property....Fire at Hankow, a treaty port on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang River, China, destroys more than a 
square mile of the city ; hundreds of lives are lost. 

October 4.—The United States battleship Illinois 
is launched at Newport News, Va. 

October 5.—The general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States meets in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

October 7.—Sixty thousand workmen, including many 
on the exposition buildings, go on strike in Paris. 

October 12.—President McKinley makes an address 
at the peace jubilee exercises in connection with the 
Omaha Exposition. 

October 14.—The Atlantic Transport steamer Mohe- 
gan goes ashore off the Lizard, and 116 of the 161 per- 
sons on board are lost. 

October 17.—The University of Chicago confers on 
President McKinley the degree of doctor of laws. 

October 19.—President McKinley reviews the Chicago 
peace jubilee parade and speaks at a banquet. 

October 20.—President McKinley and his 7 arty start 
on the return journey from Chicago to Washington. 


OBITUARY. 


September 23.—Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston, the 
novelist, 76....John M. Toucey, formerly general man- 
ager of the New York Central Railroad, 70....Robert 
Roberts, English religious writer. 

September 25.—Sir Patrick Wellington Talbot, ser- 
geant-at-arms of the British House of Lords, 81. 

September 26.—Fanny Davenport (Mrs. Melbourne 
McDowell), the actress, 48....Lieut.-Gov. Malcolm 
Colin Cameron, of the Canadian Northwest Territories, 
66. 

September 27.—Hon. T. J. Byrnes, premier of Queens- 
land, 38....George W. Phillips, actuary of the Equita- 
ble Life Association, 72. 

September 28.—Hon. Thomas Francis Bayard, for- 
merly Secretary of State and ambassador to Great 
Britain, 70. 
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September 2.9—Queen Louise of Denmark, 81.... Wil- 
liam Kingsford, Canadian historian, 79. 

September 30.—Madame Carnot, widow of the Pres- 
ident of France. 

October 6.—Prof. Nathan C. Brooks, former president 
of the Baltimore Female College, 77. 

October 7.—Sherman Hoar, prominent in Massachu- 
setts politics, 38....Blanche Willis Howard von Teufel, 
American novelist....Ex-Mayor Abraham Oakey Hall, 
of New York City, 73. 

October 9.—Rear Admiral John Carson Febiger, 
U.S. N., retired, 77. 

October 10.—Ex-United States Senator Benjamin 
Stark, of Oregon and Connecticut, 78....Justice Manley 
C. Green, of the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, 55. 
































THE LATE SHERMAN HOAR, 
Of Massachusetts. 


October 12.—Colvin Fairbank, a well-known anti- 
slavery worker, 83....John Malcolm Forbes, president 
of the board of directors of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, 85....Charles L. MacArthur, editor 
of the Troy Northern Budget, 75. 

October 14.—Dr. N.S. Lincoln, a well-known physician 
of Washington, D. C., 70. 

October 16.—Edward J. Henley the actor, 37. 

October 18.—Chief Engineer Philip Inch, U. S. N., re- 
tired, 62....John Winslow, a leading member of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) bar, 73. 

October 19.—Harold Frederic, American novelist and 
newspaper correspondent, 42....John Milton Gregory, 
formerly president of the University of Illinois and one 
of the first United States Civil Service Commission- 
ers, 76. 

October 20.—Ex-Gov. Charles N. Sheldon, of South 
Dakota. ‘ 











COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND OTHERS IN 
CARICATURE. 





‘* AND TEDDY [ROOSEVELT] COMES MARCHING HOME.”—From Judge (New York). 


HE New York cartoonists in campaign times are 
under the necessity of looking at politics from 

the editorial standpoint of their respective papers. So 
it happens that Mr. Bush, of the World, and Mr. Daven- 
port, of the Journal, have been using their weapons of 
humor and satire against the candidacy of Colonel 
Roosevelt, while Mr. Nelan, of the Herald, has made 
elever drawings which reflect the rather dubious and 
lukewarm position of that convictionless metropolitan 
newspaper. These three cartoonists cannot possibiy 
bring themselves to the point of any personal animosity 
against Colonel Roosevelt, for, since all of them are 
predisposed toward brave, manly, vigorous, and honest 
leaders in politics, they cannot help liking and admir- 
ing the redoubtable colonel of the Rough Riders. 
Looking for the vulnerable point in the political situa- 
tion, therefore, they find little in Colonel Roosevelt’s 
personal record to attack, and they naturally seize 
upon the circumstances of his nomination and empha- 
size the fact that Colonel Roosevelt is Mr. Platt’s candi- 
date. A reasonable answer to that charge is to be 
found in the cartoon from Judge at the top of this page, 
which shows that Mr. Roosevelt is not only Platt’s can- 
didate, but the candidate of Seth Low and the independ- 
ent Republicans, quite as truly. Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal popularity is what nominated him, and Mr. Platt 


and the other politicians were simply wise enough to 
recognize the availability of the hero of San Juan hill. 
If Mr. Platt will give us more candidates like Roose- 
velt he will be the noblest of Warwicks. 





INFORMATION FOR THE COLONEL. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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Mr. Bush’s reference to 
Mr. Roosevelt as the miss- 
inglink was suggested by a 
remark in a speech by the 
witty lawyer, Mr. Joseph 
H. Choate. Last year the 
breach between the regu- 
lar Republicans, following 
Mr. Platt, and the in- 
dependent Republicans, 
including Mr. Choate, 
Seth Low,and those shown 
in the right of the picture, 
was seemingly irreconcil- 
able. But they are all 
supporting Mr. Roosevelt 
this year with great en- 
thusiasm,and in that sense 
he has supplied ‘‘ the miss- 
ing link.” 

In the early part of the 
campaign the Republicans 
were over-confident. Sud- 
denly they discovered that 
theapathy of the party 
might mean defeat, and 
Mr. Roosevelt took the 
field to stir things up. 
Hence Mr. Nelan’s car- 

toon. Mr. Davenport’s 
presentation of Roosevelt 
as a rope-walker attempt- 
ing to carry Boss Platt at 
one end of his pole and the 
independent element at 
the other is a clever con- 
ception from the point of 
view of those who are 
working on the other side. 
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‘NO TIME FOR SLUMBER.”’—From the Herald (New York 
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_ The candidacy of Mr. Roose- 
E= 4 velt, who personifies ‘‘culture” 
as well as ‘rough riding,” has 
stimulated our cartoonists to 
several interesting allusions of a 
literary nature. We are group- 
ing three such allusions on this 
page. Mr. Bush grows classical in 
the first,and derives his idea from 
Homer’s “Iliad”—Mr. Roose- 
velt being represented as the 
Trojan wooden horse which Mr. 
Platt is leading by the collar of 
bossism. In his second cartoon 
Mr. Bush takes his idea from the 
popular French play, ‘“‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” which Mr. Mans- 
field presented on the stage in 
New York last month. Mr. 
Platt as Cyrano keeps in the 
shadow of the balcony, whence 
by ventriloqguism he makes the 
fine speeches to the lady above 
that seem to be produced by the 
visible suitor. Mr. Davenport’s 
drawing will need no explana- 
tion, for everybody has read 
“Trilby” and will recognize 
Platt as Svengali and Roosevelt 
as the hypnotized young woman 
who sings when the villain so 
orders. 
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Vs Yo min — ; “He wept with delight when Platt gave him a smile, 
And trembled with fear at his frown.” 


From the Journal (New York). 





OCYRANO DE BERGERAC.—From the World (New York). 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND OTHERS IN CARICATURE. 


LOW BRIDGE!—IS IT POSSIBLE FOR THE OUTFIT TO PASS 
UNDER ?—From the Journal (New York). 


Mr. Nelan’s cartoon at the bottom of this page very 
humorously represents Boss Croker, who last year 
made ‘‘ Bob” Van Wyck mayor of New York, as now | 
serving ‘‘Gus” Van Wyck with the governorship, 


while both Van Wycks exclaim, 
“My! but he’s good to our fam- 
ily !” Mr. Davenport exhibits Roose- 


velt, Platt, and Mark Hanna as - 


three men in a boat on the Erie 
Canal, headed off on their way to 
Albany by candidate Van Wyck 
and the Republican record of scan- 
dal in the canal administration. 
Mr. Bush snap-shots Platt in the act 
of editing Roosevelt’s speeches. 
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Van Wyck Cnorvs: “My! But he’s good to our family!” 
From the Herald (New York). 
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IMPERIAL KNIGHT TEMPLAR (the German Emperor to Sala- 

. din): ‘* What! The Christian powers putting pressure upon 

Oom Paut (disgusted) : “* Why, I can’t get to the sea atall.” you, my dear friend! Horrible! Ican’t think how people 
From Punch (London). can do such things!”*—From Punch (London). 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND ON THE UPPER NILE—MAJOR MARCHAND’S CRITICAL POSITION AT FASHODA. 
From Fair Game (London). 
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THE Y. M. C. A. “* ROUGH RIDERS’”’ TENT AT WEST TAMPA, 


THE ARMY AND NAVY “Y. M. C. A.” 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


HILANTHROPY sometimes gropes uncer- 
tainly, sometimes blunders mischievously, 
and very often wastes resources through failure 
to adapt means to ends in a simple, direct fashion. 
In a multitude of cases, moreover, philanthropy 
overlaps, through the needless multiplication of 
agencies working independently of one another 
and competing with one another as viciously as 
if their objects were selfish rather than altruistic. 
Whether or not in the industrial world the com- 
pact, unified organization of the great trusts which 
are superseding the competitive system is in every 
respect advantageous, it may be asserted very safe- 
ly that system, harmony, and essential unity are 
advantageous in almost every way in philanthrop- 
ic work. In the confusion of claims and appeals 
on the part of all sorts of agencies it is always a 
relief to find some particular line of good work 
about which there can be no possible doubt, 
whether as to the objects that it has in view or 
the efficiency, economy, and practical wisdom 
of its methods in the pursuit of those objects. 

If I were asked to name a special philanthropic 
work that seemed to me at the present moment 
to answer such a description for the people of the 
United States, I should unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the work of the Army and Navy Christian 
Commission. Its objects are entitled to the 


earnest approval of all right-minded people. Its 
methods are well devised and practical. Its 


organization enables it to use its methods with a 
very high degree of efficiency and economy. 

The United States Christian Commission, 
which rendered services of so notable a character 
during the period of the Civil War, was organ- 
ized in 1861 by the Young Men’s Christian As- 


sociation. Even then, in the early days of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association movement, 
that organization afforded the nucleus for a work 
of great magnitude in the camps and on the battle- 
fields. The Christian Commission of the Civil 
War period worked hand in hand with the 
United States Sanitary Commission, both of 






































(President of the Christian Commission of 1861-65.) 


these marvelous organizations finding particular 
spheres of their own, whiie aeriving their sup- 
port in the main from the same generous and un- 
failing sources. The Sanitary Commission of that 
period might be summed up as the administrative 
system under which the great outpouring of the 
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practical sympathy and helpfulness of the women 
of the entire North found the way to make the 
most timely and serviceable distribution of relief 
through all the camps ‘and fields where Union 
men were placed. 

The Christian Commission, like its notable 
affiliated society, also derived its principal inspira- 
tion and support from the women of the country, 
although its machinery was set in motion by the 
leaders in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
work. The great business of the Sanitary Com- 
mission was to supplement at every possible point 
the work of the Government in caring for the 
health of the soldiers. The money value of the 
various supplies, materials, and services con- 
tributed by the people of the United States 
through the Sanitary Commission for the benefit 
of the Union soldiers during the five years of 
the war period was about $25,000,000. The 
services of the Christian Commission were of a 
kind which did not run so heavily into money 
values. It is estimated, nevertheless, that this 
organization expended, through the generosity 
of its supporters, not less than $6,000,000 in the 
war period. Whereas the Sanitary Commission 
coéperated mainly with the medical and com- 
missary departments, furnishing all kinds of sur- 
gical, medical, and hospital supplies and almost 
incalculable quantities of provisions of all sorts, 
as well as articles of wearing apparel, the Chris- 
tian Commission might be regarded as more 
especially a means by which 
the efficiency of the army 
chaplains was vastly varied 
and multiplied. For in- 
stance, the Christian Com- 


mission, through its hun- ew Georgy 
camps l, Ma 


dreds of agents in 

and on_ battlefields, con- 
cerned itself with the moral 
and religious well-being of 
the soldiers, served as a con- 
necting link between the sick 
soldier and his distant friends, 
helped to identify and bury =, 


the dead, and in a very great | oes Aecerneov 
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number of other ways ren- 
dered services the usefulness 
of which became universally 
recognized. 

If in 1861 the Young 
Men’s Christian Association 
furnished a ready-made or- 
ganization that could initiate 
a vast work of Christian phil- 
anthropy, to be supported by 
churches of all denominations 
through the war period, it 


needs hardly to be said that such a work, once be- 
gun, had to find its own system and methods. For 
in those days the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was in its infancy, and its mechanism could 
not have sufficed for the carrying on of so great 
an enterprise as that which the Christian Com- 
mission prosecuted. In 1898, however, the sit- 
uation was very different indeed. Not only was 
the Young Men’s Christian Association prepared 
to initiate promptly an Army and Navy Christian 
Commission for the immediate purposes of the 
war with Spain, but it was also in position to use 
its extensive and almost ideal machinery for the 
efficient management of the work. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, as 
we find it now, would commend itself to any 
man conversant with the conduct of large enter- 
prises as one of the most thoroughly and ably 
organized institutions of any nature whatever 
that could possibly be named. Not only is it 
well established in every city and town of the 
country of any considerable size—where one gen- 
erally finds a paid secretary who is a man of 
versatile talents and unusual executive ability— 
but for each commonwealth there is a State or- 
ganization with its effective man at the head, 
and, finally, there is a national central com- 
mittee through which all the State and _ local 
organizations can be brought into quick and 
harmonious codperation. This widespread or- 
ganization is not merely a theory, but it is a well- 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON. 


August 26, 1896. 


John J. McCook, Esq., 
Chairman Execut.ive Committee 
Army and Navy Christian Commission, 
New York City.. 


My dear Sir: 

I have noted with much pleasure the admirable 
work the Army and Navy Christian Commission, organ- 
ized by the International Committee of Young Men's 
Christien Associations has been accomplishing for 
the physical: and social welfare of our soldiers and 


sailors. 


Hoping that the good work may be continued, I 


Faithfully yours, 


LL len aa 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S INDORSEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION WORK. 


developed, working fact. When, therefore, the 
necessity of an Army and Navy Christian Com- 
mission was perceived at the opening of the war, 
the leaders of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation knew at once how to proceed. They 
were all the better prepared for service among 
soldier boys by reason of the fact that they had 
successfully developed two or three other special 
branches of their work. For example, they had 
carried the Young Men’s Christian Association 
organization into the colleges of the country, 
had adapted its methods to students as a 
special class, and had found it feasible to main- 
tain a differentiated college department. They 
have also been no less successful in establish- 
ing a railroad department, carried on for the 
benefit of the hundreds of thousands of young 
men employed on the railroad lines of the 
country, and giving special. consideration to 
the problems growing out of the nature and con- 
ditions of their railroad work. Throughout all 
of its work, furthermore—for students and rail- 
road men, as well as for all others—the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has, during the past 
decade or more, greatly expanded its operations 
on what may be called the material side. It had 
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discovered that it could best aid in the moral and 
spiritual development of young men when it 
recognized the necessity for an all-around de- 
velopment. It began, therefore, to supply means 
for recreation, for intellectual prcgress, and_ for 
physical development through the well-appointed 
gymnasium and like agencies. 

Thus, when the war broke out, the experience 
of the leaders in the Young Men's Christian 
Association movement made it easy for them to 
have a clear-cut conception of the work that lay 
in their line and needed to be promptly under- 
taken for the benefit of the soldier boys. We 
were expanding the regular army and were 
calling volunteers into the ‘service of the coun- 
try so that we were soon to have about 250,000 
young men massed in State or general camps. 
In our Civil War about one-third of the sol- 
diers were legally ‘‘infants’’—that is to say, 
had not yet reached the legal age of manhood. 
More than half of all those who wore the blue 
were under twenty-four. While it is not pos- 
sible now to make exact comparisons, it is 
probable that the young men who enlisted in 
1898 for the war against Spain averaged quite 
as young as those who were engaged in the 
Civil War. There is some reason, indeed, to 
believe that they averaged somewhat younger. 
The Civil War was of proportions so hercu- 
lean that it taxed heavily the whole vigor and 
manhood alike of North and South, and the 
fact of being married did not suffice, in the opin- 
ion either of the public authorities or of the com- 
munity at large, to exempt men from joining the 
regiments and going to the front. In the war 
of 1898, on the other hand, taking the country 
as a whole, a given population had only one sol- 
dier to furnish where in the war of 1861-65 it 
had at least fifty men to furnish. Under these 
circumstances it was commonly agreed that young 
unmarried men might reasonably be expected to 
do the work of the soldier. This very fact, how- 
ever, made it the more incumbent upon the com- 
munity at large to see that the young men of the 
volunteer regiments, as well as those going to 
make up the quickly expanded regular army, 
should be surrounded by every possible moral 
as well as physical safeguard, and should be en- 
couraged and helped by everything that could 
be provided in the way of an environment of 
good influences and wholesome opportunities. 

Doubtless there was some needless tone of 
bravado in certain quarters in the talk and dis- 
cussion that accompanied the outbreak of the 
war. But, in general, the regiments were raised 
in an atmosphere of good sense, pure motives, 
high patriotism, and a clear understanding that 
the war was undertaken as a painful necessity, 
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COL. JOHN J. M’COOK. 


(Chairman Executive Department Army and Navy Christian 
Commission.) 


in the name of civilization and humanity, and 
that it was neither a picnic, a filibustering expe- 
dition, an attack against a weaker power for the 
sake of conquest, nor in any sense that most in- 
defensible of national and international crimes— 
a war of revenge. It would be too much to say 
that all of the young men who enlisted were 
filled with the noble enthusiasm of a holy cru- 
sade for the righting of ancient wrong and the 
establishment of lasting peace on the basis of 
justice and liberty. But it is not fanciful to say 
that the great majority of the young men who 
enlisted were swayed to a considerable extent by 
such feelings, and that they were lifted into a 
larger and more dignified frame of mind by vir- 
tue of their participation in the movement to 
liberate Cuba. 

In such moments when young men are massed 
together in multitudes and taken away from the 
every-day routine and from the restraints of 
home and of local association, they are peculiarly 
susceptible to influences permanently affecting 
their characters. It is not merely desirable, 
therefore, that every effort should be made to 
keep young soldiers from the follies and vices 
that are so characteristic of camp life—the drink- 
ing, the gambling, and the other temptations to 
personal misconduct that lie in wait for the en- 
listed man—but it is also to be recognized that 
the new conditions, the quickened sense of 
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patriotism and public responsibility, the realiza. 
tion of danger and the stimulus to courage and 
self-sacrifice, all conspire to make the opportu- 
nity an exceptionally good one for bringing pos- 
itive influences to bear in favor of higher 
intellectual, moral, and religious standards. All 
this was quickly perceived by the leaders of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and no time 
was lost in the endeavor to act in the line of 
what was accepted as a great opportunity, no 
less than a great duty. 

The President’s first call for volunteers was 
issued on April 22. It was three days later, on 
April 25, that the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations met in the 
office of Mr. James Stokes, in New York City, 
where the situation was discussed and a decision 
was immediately reached. A sub-committee was 
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Washington, D. C.,..ADTAL..30,. 1898... 


By direction of Major 
General Commanding the Army, 
permission is hereby given the 
TInter-National Committee Young 
Men's Christian Association ta 
locate their tent or tents with 
any of the commands, subjeot 
to the supervision and direct- 
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DIRECTORS FIRST ARKANSAS REGIMENT ASSOCIATION. 
(E. L. Tucker, secretary.) 


appointed to organize and manage work for the 
soldiers and sailors, and Col. John J. McCook 
was named as its chairman. In due time this 
committee assumed as its full and official title the 
name of ‘‘ The Army and Navy Christian Com- 
mission of the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations.” As permanently 
constituted, it was made a committee of twenty- 
five men, a quorum of whom reside within mod- 
erate distance of New York City as the central 
meeting-place, while some of the others are as 
far away as the Gulf States and the Pacific coast. 
The representative character of the committee is 
obvious enough when the names are cited. 
Massachusetts is represented by Henry M. 
Moore, of Boston, and Dwight L. Moody, of 
Northfield; Vermont by Gen. O. O. Howard, 
of Burlington ; Pennsylvania by James McCor- 
mick, of Harrisburg ; James A. Beaver, of Belle- 
fonte ; H. Kirke Porter, of Pittsburg ; T. DeWitt 
Cuyler and William J. Latta, of Philadelphia. 
For executive work the committee had in hand 
its trained and well-known men who were already 
filling various positions in the paid organization 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
whose experience fitted them for the immediate 
and efficient performance of any tasks that might 
be assigned to them. Mr. W. B. Millar, then 
serving as one of the field secretaries who have 
general oversight for the International Committee 
of the whole Young Men’s Christian Association 
work throughout the country, was selected as the 
chief organizer and executive officer of the Army 
and Navy Christian Commission. Mr. Millar had 
formerly been in charge of the principal Young 
Men’s Christian Association headquarters in New 
York City. The vigor and ability with which 
he has carried on his new duties show us how 
fortunate the committee was in having him at 
hand. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
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machinery throughout the country, easily and 
without any strain or friction, adapted itself to 
the Government's organization and distribution 
of the troops. For example, where the troops 
were called into State camps the State organiza- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at once developed its Army and Navy Commis- 
sion branch and proceeded to establish itself in 
the camp in accordance with the plans and 
methods set forth by Mr. Millar under direction 
of the central committee. Where, on the other 
hand, the troops were centralized in the national 
camps, as at Chickamauga, Tampa, or Jackson- 
ville, the general committee, Mr. Millar being its 
representative, assumed direct control of the 
Christian Commission’s work. Every State and 
local Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
country was asked to appoint an army committee, 
in order to be prepared to make use of any local 
opportunity that should offer itself for carrying 
on religious and social work on some or all of 
the lines suggested by the Army and Navy Chris- 
tian Commission wherever in any regimental or 
State camp or in any other group of soldiers or 
sailors, however transient, the local opportunity 
might present itself. The plans of the Christian 
Commission were presented to President Mc- 
Kinley, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and to General Miles as the major- 
general commanding the army. Commendation 
was readily secured in all these quarters, and Mr. 
Millar, as secretary of the commission, was sup- 
plied at Washington with letters of introduction 
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(Chief organizer and executive officer.) 


MR. W. B. 


which facilitated the organization of the work in 
all the large camps. 

The Christian Associations had gained some 
slight camp experience by virtue of the fact that 
in a number of States it had become the custom 
to erect a tent as ‘* Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Headquarters” on the State camp 
grounds upon the occasion of the annual encamp- 
ment of the National Guard. The preliminary 
survey of the great camps of 1898 having been 
made, no time was lost in securing and erecting 
enough tents, properly distributed, to supply the 
necessary headquarters for the commission. All 
the tent-makers in the country were busy with 
government orders. Nevertheless, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, through its superb 
busivess management, found means in an aston- 
ishingly short time to suppty the requisites for 
its work. After a lapse of only a few weeks 
there were as many as seventy of these conspicu- 
ous Young Men’g. Christian Association head- 
quarters to be fotnd where the American sol- 
diers had been con¢entrated. The average size 
of these canvas tabernacles was 60 x 40 feet. Each 
one was fitted up with facilities for assemblage 
and particularly for correspondence. 

It is not an easy matter for the average soldier 
in camp or at the front to write letters home. 
The Government provides him with no facilities, 
and in the slender outfit of baggage that the en- 
listed man can carry it is scarcely feasible to 
include writing-paper, envelopes, pens, and ink- 
bottles ; while postage-stamps, of all things, are 
hard to carry in good order. In the course of 
four or five months the Young Men’s Christian 
Association headquarters had supplied for the 
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soldiers, free of all cost, about 6,000,000 pieces 
of stationery, together with the pens and ink and, 
above all, the necessary chairs and writing-tables 
—for it must not be supposed that the small 
sleeping-tent occupied by several men was a con- 
venient place to write. 

It must be remembered, then, that these great 
Young Men’s Christian Association tents were 
the only places in the camps where the soldier 
could resort for any such purpose as the quiet 
writing of a letter home, for reading, or for 
other purposes of commendable indoor recreation. 
Newspapers, magazines, and books were supplied 
by friends of the movement all over the country 
and were distributed in great quantities. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association tents became 
the headquar ters for the singing of patriotic songs, 
and the religious services conducted at stated 
times under these shelters were of a remarkably 
effective and influential character, going very far 
toward the elevation of the moral standards of the 
entire encampment. From their large force of 
trained workers it was easy for the Christian As- 
sociations to supply men thoroughly well qualified 
to carry on every phase of the work for the troops. 

The regimental canteens are not desirable in- 
fluences in the camps, for they unduly and need- 
lessly promote drinking habits. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association work has not been launched 
against the canteens by way of destructive attack 
so much as by the better mode of furnishing an 
opposition resort. In the hot weather at the South- 
ern camps it was not always easy to get cold 
water to drink. Many a soldier spent his wages 
for beer at the canteen simply because of his in- 
tense thirst. But when the great tents of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association were ready 
for service the soldiers found that they con- 
tained an unlimited supply of pure ice water, 
with oatmeal water also in the very hot days; 
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and this humane provision for wetting parched 
throats brought thousands of troops into the agree- 
able environment of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, with a corresponding desertion of the 
canteens anc their more or less degrading associ- 
ations. Plenty of facts in detail could be ad- 
duced to illustrate the improvement in the moral 
tone of regiments when the Christian Commission 
work had been entered upon. 

While the fleet lay massed at Key West in 
preparation for the Cuban campaign, the Christian 
Commission established one of its headquarters 
near the landing-place for the benefit of the 
sailors, with gratifying results. In some cases, 
also, so far as feasible, when ships were in or 
near ports, the association has carried its work 
on board the men-of-war with the most cordial 
approval of the officers. Inasmuch as our navy 
bids fair to grow rapidly and we must maintain 
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to be stationed there ought to be some such in- 
stitution as the ‘‘ Sailors’ Rest’ and retreats that 
have been developed so successfully in England’s 
great naval ports—at Portsmouth and elsewhere. 
It is now proposed by the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men's Christian Association 
to go carefully into that work in England, with 
a view to the establishment of some similar 
agencies for our own sailors. Mr. W. B. Millar is 
at this moment in England investigating the sub- 
ject. If the seamen who wear Uncle Sam’s 
uniform could, for instance, find well-managed 
establishments like the Mills Hotels of New York 
available for them, a great part of them would 
undoubtedly patronize them gladly in prefer- 
ence to those dens of thievery, vice, and drugged 
rum known as ‘‘sailors’ boarding-houses.”” The 
Navy Department at Washington gave its ap- 
proval a few days ago to plans for the organiza- 
tion of Young Men’s Christian Associations on 
board the individual ships of the fleet and in the 
principal navy yards, and also accepted, on behalf 
of the sailors, the suggestion that the privileges 
of the regular city associations at the twenty sea- 
port cities on our coast where naval vessels touch 
should be extended to the ‘‘jackies’’ on shore 
leave. 

As to the army work, it is obvious that the 
end of the war by no means relieves the Christian 
Commission either of its duty or its opportunity. 
It was President McKinley himself, we are in- 
formed, who urged the Christian Commission to 
extend its work to the Philippines on the one 
hand and to the West Indies on the other. Per- 
haps no man so clearly as President McKinley 
has realized the necessity that this country will 





a number of focal points for naval 
rendezvous where considerable bod- 
ies of sailors will always be having 
shore leave, it becomes highly im- 
portant that something of a system- 
atic nature should now be done for 
the welfare of sailors in port. When, 
as at present, a number of Uncle 
Sam’s vessels are at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard and the men are enjoy- 
ing shore liberty, it is saddening to 
note the fact that there is not a decent 
sailors’ boarding-house or lodging- 
house to be found in all the Greater 
New York. 

The testimony of our naval offi- 
cers is to the effect that the enlisted 
men in the navy are, as a class, 
greatly superior to those who were 
found on United States ships some 
years ago. In every principal port 
where ships of the navy are likely 
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MR. CHARLES W. M’ALPIN. 
(Chairman General Work Committee.) 


be under, for some time to come, to maintain 
armies of occupation in those Spanish-speaking 
islands. And the President has naturally been 
solicitous for the welfare of the troops. He was 
a soldier boy himself through the Civil War, and 
he has readily perceived the almost unspeakable 
services that the Christian Commission may yet 
be able to render to our young men who must 
do a part of the world’s police work in Porto 
Rico, in Cuba, and in the distant Philippine 
archipelago. Already the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has rendered admirable service 
at Manila. Although there has seemed no way 
of avoiding the necessity of maintaining an army 
at Manila, the troops have had very little to do, 
except to occupy their camps or barracks and 
await developments. In such times of waiting 
the temptations that beset bodies of young men 
a long distance from home, when circumstances 
compel them to be idle, are sure to assert them- 
selves powerfully. Our troops in Cuba during 
the coming season are likely to find themselves 
ina similar situation. The Christian Commission 
can make itself useful to these young men in a 
great number of ways. It can not only provide 
them with religious opportunities, working in 
conjunction with the regimental chaplains, but it 
can also do a great deal to make the days pass 
pleasantly and profitably and to cause the young 


men to feel that their time is being usefully em- 
ployed, by providing educational facilities. Even 
in the brief active period of the war more or less 
of this kind of work was done in the camps, 
where, for instance, a good many classes in the 
Spanish language were established in connection 
with the Christian Commission’s headquarters. It 
is to be hoped that the Government will do every- 
thing that it properly can to encourage the edu- 
cational side of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation work in the camps and garrisons, whether 
upon our own continental territory or in the 
islands that come under our supervision. 

This remarkable work, the scope of which I 
have only outlined, had been carried on up 
to October 1 at an outlay scarcely exceeding 
$60,000. Such economy of expenditure, when 
measured by results, would be hard to par- 
allel. This has been due, of course, to the fact 
that it was in the hands of a great organiza- 
tion superbly qualified to undertake it, and that 
it was directed by men of wide experience and 
great executive ability who are giving their serv- 
ices as Christian patriots. Mr. W. E. Lougee 
and Mr. Thomas W. Cree have been especially 
useful in securing contributions. For the con- 
tinued support of this excellent work there ought 
to be no diminution of the highest possible effi- 
ciency, especially in the distant island camps, for 
mere lack of funds. Every mother who has a 
son in the army will be less anxious if she knows 
that her boy has come under the wholesome in- 
fluences of the Christian Commission. The troops 
themselves, and the officers of the army on be- 
half of the men, have earnestly begged the 
Christian Commission to continue a work that 
adds so much to the decency and comfort of 
army life. English correspondents and other for- 
eigners familiar with military conditions abroad 
have expressed themselves in the most emphatic 
manner concerning the remarkably wholesome 
effect of the great Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation tents upon the morals and manners of the 
men. 

It may be worth while to mention the names 
of some of those who were in service during the 
war—many of them being in service still with 
the troops—as the active and responsible organ- 
izers and managers of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association work on behalf of the Army and Navy 
Christian Commission. The following list is far 
from complete, but it is representative : Gen. O. 
O. Howard, of Burlington, Vt.; Maj. D. W. 
Whittle, Ira D. Sankey, and R. A. Torrey, of Chi- 
cago; Dr. A.C. Dixon, of Brooklyn; Rev. C. C. 
Carpenter, of Florida; Dr. L. W. Munhall, of 
Philadelphia ; Dr. H. M. Wharton, of Baltimore; 
Dr. Olin A. Curtis, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
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Rev. Charles Herald, of Brooklyn; Rev. A. J. 
Smith, of Savannah, Ga.; Rev. F. L. Smith, of 
Brooklyn; F. W. Pearsall, of Scranton, Pa.; F. 
B. Shipp, of Erie, Pa.; J. F. Moore, of Albany, 
N. Y.; H. P. Andersen, of Asheville, N. C.; 
R. E. Steele, of New Orleans; F. B. Smith, of 
Chicago; F. W. Smith, of Boston, Mass.; E. 
W. Sheffield, of New York; H. L. Sawyer, of 
Chicago; W. Woods White, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Frank Mahan, of Charlotte, N. C.; J. B. Fer- 
nald, of New York; J. W. Jillard and H. E. 
Baright, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; George A. 
Hall, of Montclair, N. J.; H. J. McCoy, of San 
Francisco, Cal.; J. E. Coulter, of Missouri; Dr. 
J. M. Phipps, of Knoxville, Tenn.; E. G. Rout- 
zahn, of Dayton, Ohio; Rev. H. Allen Tupper, 
D.D., of Montclair, N. J.; Rev. D. S. Toy, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. H. L. Maxwell, of Chi- 
cago; Mr. John Best, of Mt. Hermon, Mass. ; 
Mr. J. H. Banks, of Springfield, Mo.; Mr. W. 
K. Brokaw, Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. J. G. Dut- 
ton, Portsmouth, N. H.; Mr. H. G. Fithian, 
Sing Sing, N. Y.; Mr. T. T. Hazlewood, Hav- 
erhill, Mass.; Mr. L. J. Marsh, Alchester, 8S. 
D.; J.C. Whiting, New York City; L. D. 
Young, Princeton, N. J.; W. N. Multer, of 
Washington, D. C.; G. A. Sanford, of New- 
burg, N. Y.; H. K. Morrison, of Atlanta, Ga. ; 
M. G. Bailey, of Philadelphia; W. A. Daven- 
port, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Joseph Dutton, 
of Evanston, Ill.; W. A. Hunton, of Richmond, 
Va.; Prof. N. C. Bruce, of Shaw University ; 
Herbert Kline, of New York; J. George Hunter, 
of Massachusetts. 

The work has been carried with the troops to 
Manila by G. A. Glunz and Frank A. Jackson, 
of San Francisco ; to Santiago, Cuba, by Charles 
F. Barrett, of Williamsport, Pa., and C. M. 
Brittain, of Atlanta, Ga.; and to Porto Rico by 
K. R. Hyde, of New York, and C. F. Rodgers, 
of Massachusetts. 

The very best thing about our soldiers in the 
recent war has been the fact that they have shown 
the plucky, high-spirited, independent qualities 
that characterize our young American manhood. 
Now that it is certain that we must maintain a 
larger army than before the war, it ought to be 
resolved by the people of the United States that 
army service shall be rendered as free as possible 
from demoralizing tendencies. While our enlist- 
ed young men gain the discipline of the trained 
soldier, they ought to lose none of the high 
sentiments and ideals that they brought with 
them from their homes. Our regulars who 
fought so well for us at Santiago have deserved 
better of the country in the past than they have 
received. They have, in fact, been a good deal 
neglected. Henceforth the good people of the 
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country should see that the troops, whether 
regulars or volunteers, are well supplied with 
reading matter and are encouraged in every way 
possible to maintain their self-respect. The 
soldiers will value themselves more highly and 
conduct themselves with more self-restraint when 
they understand that the people of the country 
value them, are proud of them, and are disposed 
to treat them with due consideration. 

In the long run we may be sure that the Gov- 
ernment will manage its hospitals well and that 
its commissary and cther military services will 
be efficiently carried on. The confusion in the 
services has been so severely criticised that pub- 
lic opinion will have done its wholesome work. 
Emergency relief in connection with the hospi- 
tals and the care of the sick and wounded has 
been necessary, but only for a short period. In 
the time of the Civil War, when both sides were 
constantly raising fresh levies of troops and one 
great battle followed another, the hospital work 
of the Sanitary Commission must of necessity 
have overshadowed to some extent the work of 
the Christian Commission. After the close of the 
war the Southern armies were, of course, imme- 
diately disbanded, and the Union forces were 
rapidly reduced to proportions so small that both 
the Sanitary and the Christian Commissions went 
promptly out of service. The war of 1898 has 
not been one of great bloodshed, but it leaves us 
under the necessity of regularly maintaining a 
relatively large fighting force. In this period of 
peace we shall be readily able to dispense with 
the services of the Red Cross Society, relief 
associations, and various agencies for the alle- 
viation of physical suffering. But we shall need 
more than ever to maintain the army and navy 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the sake of its moral, social, and educational 
influence in the army, and also as the most ef- 
fective sort of a volunteer agency which should 
keep the churches and the community in closer 
touch with the army. It is certainly desirable 
that large bodies of soldiers sent to the remote 
camps should be attended by at least one agency 
or organization that is voluntary in its nature 
and represents civil life, in order that the life 
and ways of the army may not become too re- 
mote from those of the people at home, and also 
that the common soldier, who would otherwise 
be absolutely at the mercy of his commissioned 
superiors, should have an outside and disinter- 
ested witness ready at hand, as to his treatment 
and general condition. The presence of such an 
organization as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation does not subvert military discipline, and 
it must certainly tend to diminish at all points 
the abuses and the evils of army life. 
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GROVER FLINT. 


HE war with Spain has frequently been called, 

sometimes with contempt, a newspaper-made 
war. Whatever be the truth of that phrase, it 
is certain that the people of the United States 
only learned of the conditions which made war 
inevitable from the newspapers, which printed 
with tremendous persistency and emphasis the 
facts which men like Stephen Bonsal, Grover 
Flint, Murat Halstead, and others saw with their 
own eyes. This running fire of incitement to 
remedy the wrongs of Cuba had been crackling for 
many months, when the explosion of the Maine 
threw the office of every large newspaper into 
a perfect fury of activity. Between the time of 
the Maine disaster and the declaration of war 
every newspaper of the first importance had a 
vessel engaged to ply between Havana and Key 
West, and was making tremendous efforts to be 
ready to send the most notable staff of correspond- 
ents into the field when war was declared. In 
this feverish interim correspondents steamed 
almost every day from Havana to the nearest 
available telegraph office at Key West on boats 
that were costing their employers thousands of 





NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS IN 


WAR. 


dollars a week, merely to carry a few sentences 
of copy between Cuba and Florida. The ‘decla- 
ration of war came. Then the newspapers began 
to cable Mr. Kipling— it is said fifty or a hundred 
did so—each of them asking him to become its 
special correspondent on his own terms. Mr. 
Kipling was unresponsive, but many men of note 
accepted the opportunity to risk their lives in 
the exciting game, and indeed the supply was far 
greater than the demand, as every employee in a 
newspaper office—sporting editor, dramatic editor, 
woman reporter, down to the ambitious office- boy 
applied to be intrusted with the war correspond- 
ent’s passport. Among the men who had already 
made their mark, Richard Harding Davis, James 
Sreelman, Stephen Crane, Caspar Whitney (the 
sporting editor of Harper’s), Edward Marshall, 
Frederic Remington, Julian Hawthorne, Alex- 
ander Kenealy, and Sylvester Scovel hurried to 
the South, and scores upon scores of less-known 
newspaper men went with them, while from 
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1. James L. Creelman (Journal, New 
for 

2. Rane? Harding Davis (Herald, New 

$B. Tes Stickney (Herald, New York). 


4, Frederic Remington (Journal, New 
York). 





Alexander C. Kenealy (World, New York). 
6. J. E. Chamberlain (Evening Post, New York). 10. John T. McCutcheon (Record, Chicago). 
7. Edward Marshall (Journal, New York). 11. Malcolm McDowell (Record, Chicago). 


Julian Hawthorne (Journal, New York). 
8. Stephen Crane (World, New York). 12. Sylvester Scovel (Worid, New York). 
A GROUP OF WAR CORRESPONDENTS, 


Courtesy of the Literary Digest, New York. 
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abroad there came correspondents from London, 
the German, Russian, French, and Japanese 
papers. Even the sudden coup of Admiral 
Dewey, over fourteen thousand miles away, did 
not catch the editors napping, and three corre- 
spondents of American newspapers actually sailed 
with the fleet to Manila. 

It is to be noted that even the well-known 
names in this list of American war reporters 
were not, with two or three exceptions, the 
names of men who had seen active war service, 
and indeed it is understood that the managers 
of the newspapers were anything but confident of 
really valuable work from the high-salaried 
gentlemen whose names had been selected first 
for the purpose of giving prestige to the service. 

A correspondent in this war, too, had to dis- 
play many more qualities than audacious enter- 
prise and the capacity for vivid description on 
short notice. The expenses that must be in- 
curred were something tremendous, and the 
correspondent who had not in addition to dash 
and brilliancy a shrewd Yankee notion of 
driving a bargain could have easily run his 
employers into bankruptcy. On the outbreak 
of the war the staff vessels to carry corre- 
spondents to the cable offices were increased 
astonishingly, and were chartered at the exor- 
bitant prices that shipowners were able to charge 
under the circumstances. One journal had no 
less than ten sea-going craft in commission, at 
an aggregate expense of over $1,500 per day for 
their use only, and as it cost from 50 to 80 cents 
per word to send press matter from St. Thomas 
or Jamaica and $1.45 to $1.80 per word for 
press cables from Hong Kong, a correspondent 
was put to his wits to know where to stop. For 
instance, Mr. Harry Brown, of the New York 
Herald, paid $6,400 in American gold to get his 
description of the fight with Cervera to his 
newspaper. A writer in McClure’s gives a 
good idea of the absolutely necessary expenses 
that were forced upon the newspapers in order 
to accomplish the remarkable feats of news- 
getting that last summer saw. 

‘‘ Owing to the threatened hazards of the war, 
shipowners exacted from $5,000 to $9,000 a 
month for the use of each of these boats, and the 
newspapers were required to bear the additional 
expense of fire, marine, accident, and war insur- 
ance, which the alarmed underwriters of New 
York had fixed at the enormous rate of 8 per 
cent. a month—equal in a year to nearly the total 
value of the boat. One New York newspaper 
pays $2,200 a month insurance on a single tug— 
and it has five boats in service in different parts 
of the world. 

‘‘In addition to these initial expenses, news 


papers must buy their own coal and supplies at 
war-time prices and pay the salaries of the cor- 
respondents who direct the boats. One manag. 
ing editor showed me his salary list for a single 
week, including only war correspondents. It 
amounted to $1,463.51. A single correspond- 
ent, representing another New York paper, is 
said to receive $10,000 a year.”’ 








MURAT HALSTEAD. 
(Who returned from Manila last month.) 


But these scores of untried young men seem 
to have risen to the occasion with remarkable 
success, for they bargained with the Spanish 
authorities over dues, made shrewd purchases of 
exacting shipowners, evolved the most elaborate 
schemes for evading censors, swam streams, 
baked in the sun, starved and slept on the wet 
ground at Santiago, and sent to the newspapers 
that employed them graphic, thorough, and im- 
mediate accounts of the notable actions of the 
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war as if they had been through a thousand 
campaigns. Mr. Edward Marshall, at San Juan, 
when wounded, mortally it was thought at the 
time, cailed for a cigarette and dictated a report 
of the fight for the Journal. Mr. Frederic 
Remington and scores of others did yeoman’s 
work under fire in caring for the wounded and 
arrying them to a place of safety. Time and 
time again the correspondents gave up their 
horses for the use of wounded soldiers who 
needed them. Mr. Davis and Mr. Crane stood 
up with their glasses to their eyes when the sol- 
diers about them were prostrate on the ground 
in an effort to dodge the spiteful Mauser bullets. 

Dozens of artists were in the thick of the 
fights, too, some of them acting as correspond- 
ents as well—Frederic Remington, Zogbaum, 
Chapman, Thulstrup, Rogers—men of national 
renown, and younger illustrators like Christy, 
anxious to seize this glorious opportunity of 
making a name and fortune for themselves. Mr. 
Cramer, the special correspondent of the Atlanta 
Constitution, says that he saw Seppings Wright, 
of the London Illustrated News, and two New 
York Herald men resting their portfolios on the 
wheel of a gun in Grimes’ battery at El Paso, 
though Lieutenant Conkling was firing the gun 
about every five seconds. While the Mausers 
sizzed and the shrapnel burst these men were 
snapping cameras and working pencils with the 
nonchalance of their studio hours and with far 
more enthusiasm. Even the proprietor of one 
newspaper, Mr. Hearst, of the Journal, was un- 
abie to withstand the temptation of seeing with 
his own eyes the great game of battle and pro- 
ceeding on his staff yacht to-Santiago in time 
to witness the aftermath of the ocean fight 
with Cervera and to get the magnificent pic- 
tures of the conquered Spanish warships which 
the readers of this magazine have seen in its 
pages. 

Much of the heroic and effective work in 
news-gathering was done by men whose names 
are absolutely unknown—and perhaps always 
will be—to the thousands who enjoyed the re- 
sult of their labors and hardships. Especially 
is this true of the anonymous Associated Press 
correspondents who gave in many cases the most 
excellent accounts of the war. The Associated 
Press had five vessels in constant employment 
during the hostilities, and its entire service, 
under the field management of Col. Charles 8. 
Diehl, was most creditable. 

We give the portraits of a few of the more 
prominent of these bold and resourceful fellows 
who-risked everything to get us the news of our 
soldiers’ doings fire-hot for the breakfast news- 





WILLIAM R. HEARST. 


(Proprietor of the New York Journal, to which he sent 
dispatches from the front.) 


paper. Amongso many who have done well it is 
difficult to single out any one man who has done 
best, and yet if one were to select Mr. James 
Creelman as the most notable of the correspond- 
ents true and proper in the late war, there would 
be few objectors. We are glad to be able to 
give our readers an account from Mr. Creelman’s 
own lips of the Santiago fighting, an account 
which has the peculiar value of being a direct, 
lucid statement of what happened, with no arti- 
ficial shading of literary ornamentation. Com- 
ing from the man of experience and daring who 
interviewed the Pope, Tolstoi, Kossuth, and the 
King of Corea, the veteran of the Haitian and 
Japanese wars, it will undoubtedly take its place 
with the most veracious and, in its very simplic- 
ity, impressive pictures of the history that was 
made before Santiago. 
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BY JAMES CREELMAN. 


I CHOSE to be with the right wing of our army 

before Santiago because I was assured by 
General Shafter, the commanding general, that 
the center and left wings would not be seriously 
engaged until another day. The right wing, 
consisting of Lawton’s division, which contained 
Chaffee’s brigade, was to occupy the extreme right 
of our whole line and was to attack the fortified 
village of El Caney at daybreak. Chaffee’s bri- 
gale was to my mind the picked brigade of the 
army. I had already been outside of our lines 
scouting the country and examining the Spanish 
intrenchments. For days I never knew what it 
was to have dry clothes on, so great was my de- 
sire to understand clearly the nature of the action 
that was about to occur, and that I might select 
the most important point in the line for descrip 
tive work. I knew from the isolated locality of 
El Caney that the right wing would be practically 
independent of the rest of the army and that a 
very desperate fight might be expected there. 
From the newspaper point of view the scene at 
El Caney, with our infantry closing in upon the 
stcne fort, blockhouses, and intrenchments, was 
likely to be the supreme spectacle of the battle 
of Santiago. 

I had no horse and had to go on foot. At 3 
o’clock on the morning of the battle, before it 
was daylight, I started from General Shafter's 
headquarters alone to the front. All the previous 
evening our troops had been moving forward to 
take up their positions for the fight. In spite of 
the fact that the sun was not yet up, the air was 
intensely hot. I had to walk to El Paso, where 
the base of the center of the army was fixed, and 
then I followed a narrow trail through the thick 
chaparrall for about five miles to the right, a part 
of the time accompanied by a Cuban scout. I 
had to wade across streams and to force my way 
through the thick brush until my hands and face 
were scratched. The trail turned out to be use- 
less, for it was taking me away from the direction 
of Chaffee’s brigade, and finally I had to cut 
right across the hills regardless of the path. By 
that time the battle had opened. From the hill- 
top I saw the first shot fired from a great distance 
in the rear of our right wing at a stone fort on 
the hill guarding El Caney. On this hill flew the 
only Spanish flag anywhere in sight, and the first 
shot of the battle was fired at that mark. The 
thought came into my mind that perhaps before 


the day was done I might have that flag in my 
possession. 

I could not hear anything of our infantry, 
which was advancing slowly, but had not yet 
come into range, neither could I see our lines 
because of the hills and the thick brush. But | 
knew that if I wanted to write something in- 
tensely human and full of the finest elements of 
fighting interest, I must manage without guid- 
ance to get a place where I could see our infantry 
close in upon that stone fort and its neighboring 
intrenchments and blockhouses. Presently | 
came across two other correspondents, Maurice 
Low, of the Boston Globe and Daily Chronicle, and 
Colonel Pepper, of the Associated Press. Neither 
of them had ever been under fire before, and 
they agreed te follow my lead, although as we 
gradually approached the fort without any sign 
of our own troops to comfort us, they expressed 
doubts as to my prudence. Of course I was not 
prudent, perhaps I was not wise; but when you 
come down to the plain facts, no thoroughly pru- 
dent, wise man ever undertook to be a war cor- 
respondent in the field. My sole idea was to get 
close to the fort before our troops arrived, for a 
man can see little with his own eyes if he is in 
the rear. At last we got on a hill in front of the 
fort within very close range of the Spanish rifle- 
men, There was only a tiny valley between us 
and the enemy—so close were we, indeed, that 
we could see them at work without our glasses. 
At this time we found that we were directly in 
the line of fire between our battery in the rear 
and the fort. We also found that we were some- 
thing like a mile in advance of our infantry, but 
I felt pretty sure that there was no danger of a 
sortie to capture us, because the enemy were not 
likely to leave their works to capture three men 
while they were waiting the advance of a whole 
division. Gradually the sound of infantry firing 
broke on the air in our rear and spread all over 
the country. Away to the left we could see the 
artillery of our center flashing, and part of a 
brigade fighting its way through the trees and 
bushes. Slowly the lines of Chaffee’s brigade 
moved from ridge to ridge behind us, swinging 
further and further to the right and keeping up 
an almost continuous fire as they approached the 
Spanish lines. 

In front of the fort, which bore the Spanish 
flag, there was a trench from which the Span- 
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MR. JAMES CREELMAN. 


iards kept up a steady fire, and some of that fire 
was directed toward me, so that I and my com- 
panions had to lie on our faces. I happened to 
have in my possession the finest field-glasses in 
the army, a pair presented to me by Mr. Hearst, 
who was at that moment under fire at the center 
of the army. Mr. Hearst had come from New 
York and had backed up his work as the cham- 
pion of Cuban liberty by taking the field as a war 
correspondent, the first time, I believe, that a 
newspaper proprietor has ever had the manhood 
to back up his opinions at the risk of his life in 
battle. In front of the trench was a barbed-wire 
fence about five feet high, which extended at a 
distance of about thirty feef all round the fort, 
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and was intended to arrest any charge. Grad- 
ually the Spaniards began to fire from the loop- 
holes of the fort and the breastworks to the right 
kept up a heavy rain of Mauser bullets. Our 
lines moved in closer and took up a fixed posi- 
tion, the Twelfth Regiment of infantry moving 
against the forts by separate companies operating 
independently under their captains, and the 
Seventh and Seventeenth Regiments, under the 
personal direction of General Chaffee, lying on a 
ridge immediately in front of the main breast- 
works thrown up in front of the village beyond 
the fort. After several hours of firing I retired 
from the hill and found Company C, of the 
Twelfth Regiment, in a roadway pouring in a 
deadly fire against the trench in front of the fort. 
The company had lost eight men. I induced 
Captain Walsh, who commanded, to bring his 
company up to the hill where I had been stand- 
ing, which commanded the trench they were at- 
tacking. When Captain Walsh had placed his 
men on this hilltop I lay down in the firing line 
with the men, and when our soldiers were wound- 
ed I assisted in putting bandages on, for we had 
no surgeon there. The heat of the sun was al- 
most unbearable. The Spaniards fought like 
heroes. Both sides were using smokeless pow- 
der, and that made the game additionally dan- 
gerous and mysterious. 

Captain Walsh was finally convinced that he 
had almost silenced the trench and the fort, for 
we could see no movement in either, and still the 
‘ping! ping!” of bullets continued. Captain 
Walsh told me that he feared a part of another 
American brigade had moved up to the other side 
of the hill on which the fort stood, and that our 
men were being killed by American bullets. I 
tried to persuade the captain to make a charge up 
the hill and try to take the fort and the flag. 
Having twice crept down the hillside, I had got 
a very close view of the slope ascending to the 
fort, and had seen a sort of wrinkle up which our 
troops might steal until they were close enough 
to make a very short rush. The captain agreed 
with me that it was avery reasonable plan, but 
pointed to the half-empty ammunition-belts of 
his men and shook his head. Then I left him 
and moved off to the ridge where General 
Chaffee was with the Seventh and Seventeenth 
Regiments. My purpose was to let him know 
what had been going on, and, if possible, to 
ascertain whether our troops had been under fire 
from their comrades on the other side of the hill. 
When I reached General Chaffee I found the 
two regiments lying on their faces hard at work 
with their rifles, while the Spaniards were keep- 
ing up aterrific fire. Scores of wounded men 
lay on the field, and here and there was a dead 
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man. The only man standing was General 
Chaffee, who raged up and down behind his men, 
swearing and urging on the fight. I never saw 
a finer soldier, and never a more warlike face. 
His eyes seemed to me to flash fire as he stormed 
up and down the line. While I was talking to 
the general a bullet clipped a button from his 
breast. Hesmiled in a half-startled, half-amused 
way. I was so exhausted by this time that I 
could hardly stand up, and when I sat down in 
the shadow of a tree General Chaffee joined me 
for afew moments. I told him how close I had 
been to the fort and its trench, and gave him as 
nearly as I could an estimate of the number of 
Spaniards alive on that hill. Then I suggested 
a charge, and offered to show the troops, if he 
sent them, a safe way up the hill. The general 
said that he would send infantry to investigate, 
and in a few minutes he ordered Company F, of 
the Twelfth Infantry, to make a reconnoissance. 

I descended to a little mango grove at the foot 
of the hill from which the rush was to be made. 
Just as I got there Company F started up on the 
wrong side of the hill—that is, the side toward 
the village, and not the side we had been firing 
upon. Almost immediately the soldiers came 
shrieking down the hill, some of them wounded. 
They had encountered the main fire of the enemy 
from the breastworks in front of Chaffee’s posi- 
tion. I talked to Captain Clark, who com- 








manded the company, and told him of my plan, 
but he was not very enthusiastic about it. I sat 
down under a mango tree with the soldiers and 
jotted down some notes of my story. We were 
at that time in the very vortex of the cross-fire. 
The bark was chipped from the trees by the Mau- 
ser bullets. The sound was like the sound of 
wild animals in agony. Presently Captain Has- 
kell, acting adjutant of the battalion to which 
Company F belonged, came down to where I[ 
was, a fine old white-bearded, clear-eyed vet- 
eran. I told him that I thought the fort could 
be taken without the loss of a life by a charge on 
the wrinkled side of the hill. He promptly ac- 
cepted my offer to lead the way, and ordered 
Company F and part of another company to fol- 
Jow. I stepped through the line of bushes, fol- 
lowed by Captain Haskell and the troops, and 
started up the hill. The only weapon I had was 
a revolver in my belt, and I slung the holster 
round to the back so that I should not be tempted 
to draw. The troops came on slowly, and when 
I found myself actually out on the clear escarped 
slope leading up to the trench where even a 
mouse could not hide itself | walked fast. I 
could see the lines of soldiers on all sides watch- 
ing the ascent. Gradually I got away from our 
line, so that by the time I was within twenty feet 
of the barbed-wire fence I was at least two hun- 
dred feet ahead of Captain Haskell and his men. 
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I was absolutely alone. I stopped for a moment 
and examined the fort and trench only a few feet 
from me, and when I stood there I could hear 
my heart beating like a hammer on an anvil. 
Not a shot came from the trench or from the 
fort. I turned round and, making a scissors-like 
motion of my fingers, indicated to Captain Has- 
kell that I wanted men with barbed-wire cutters. 
He hurried forward two gallant fellows who, 
without a word, obeyed my signals and cut the 
fence down. It took but a few seconds to do this, 
and I stepped through the fence and walked up 
to the trench, standing on the edge and looking 
into it. The trench was filled with dead and 
dying men. Those who were unhurt were crouch- 
ing down waiting for the end. I made a signal 
to one of the privates who had cut the wire fence 
to advance and cover the men in the trench with 
his rifle, and when he had done it I ordered the 
Spaniards, who had not even looked at me, to 
stand up and surrender. They leaped up at once 
and dropped their rifles. I must say it took a 
little of the glory out of my work when I saw 
how pleased they looked to get through with the 
inatter so easily. 

Then I jumped across the trench and ran 
around to the entrance of the fort, which was at 
the side. I wanted to get the flag. i wanted 
it for my country and I wanted it for my news 
paper. It was too late to think of turning back, 


because a volley would have ended me at any 
moment. <As I entered the fort the scene was 
too horrible for words to express. Our fire had 
killed most of the men in the fort. I found near 
the door the officer in command surrounded by 
all of the garrison that were left alive. A wail 
of terror went up from the wounded men writh- 
ing on the floor as I entered. My campaigning 
dress was almost an exact copy of the light brown 
campaigning dress of our officers, and my hat 
was the regular army hat. I went up to the 
officer, and looking him straight in the eye, said 
in French: ‘‘ You are my prisoner.”’ He threw 
his hands up and said: ‘‘ Do with me as you 
please.”” Do you know that at that moment I 
got a sneaking idea into my head that a soldier’s 
work was about the easiest thing I had ever 
struck ; but I found out my mistake later. 

One of the Spanish soldiers had a white hand- 
kerchief tied to a stick. It was a flag of truce 
which I had been unable to display because of 
the fury of our infantry fire. He offered the 
little flag to me, but I declined to touch it, saying 
in French to the officer: ‘‘ If your men give up 
their rifles to me I guarantee their lives.” The 
rifles were promptly handed to me, and I threw 
them out of the door of the fort. At this point 
the American soldier Moriarty, who had assisted 
me at the trench, entered, and I put the prisoners 
in his charge. Then I hurried about the fort, 
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and picking up all the rifles I could find, I flung 
them out of the fort, so that the place was com- 
pletely disarmed, the only remaining weapon be- 
ing the officer’s sword. I was afraid that if I left 
the rifles in the fort the Spaniards might in the 
Jast moment of terror fire a volley as our men 
entered. Suddenly I thought of the flag. It 
was the thing that I had come to get. 1 wanted 
it for the Journal. The Journal had provoked 
the war, and it was only fair that the Journal 
should have the first flag captured in the greatest 
land battle of the war. I looked up at the flag- 
staff and found that the flag was not there. I 
rushed up to the Spanish officer and demanded 
the flag. He shrugged his shoulders and told 
me that a bomb had just carried it away. I was 
in terror lest some one else should get the 
precious emblem of victory first, so I hurried out 
of the door to the verge of the hill, and there lay 
the red and yellow banner in the dust still fastened 
to the top of the shattered flag-staff. Picking up 
the flag I waved it viciously at the village and a 
volley from the main breastworks was the only 
reply. I ran back to our lines and gave the flag 
to Captain Haskell, asking him to keep it for me. 

By this time the fire from the village at the 
fort, which the Spaniards now knew we had cap- 
tured, was tremendous. The ground was torn 
up by bullets. Our men were in a state of ex- 
citement and firing steadily as they advanced 
foot by foot. The fort was ours, but the breast- 
works on the other hill made it hard to enter it. 
I begged Captain Haskell to go with me into the 
fort in order that our men might not in the fury 
of the moment shoot down the Spaniards whom 
I had disarmed. The captain went with me, 
and just as I was introducing him to the Spanish 
officer a bullet from the village came through a 
loop-hole, smashing my left shoulder and tearing 
a gap in my back. I called Moriarty to me, and 
he stripped my coat off, tore the sleeve out of 
my shirt, and helped me to reach a hammock, 
out of which we tumbled a dead Spaniard. 
There I lay with my blood running away until 
Maj. John Logan, the son of the late General 
Logan, came into the fort with five privates, and 
placing me on a door, passed me out feet first 
through a breach in the wall made by our ar- 
tillery. 1 was very weak and in great pain, but 
I shall never forget the cheer that went up when 
the soldiers saw my body emerge from the 
breach, and the next thing I knew the Spanish 
flag I had taken was thrown over me. I don’t 
know how long I lay on the side of the hill 
among the wounded, but after awhile Mr. Hearst, 
the proprietor of the Journal, came to me, and 
kneeling in the grass, took down my story from 
dictation. He was the coolest man I had seen 


since the fight began. Then I was carried to a 
hospital camp, where I laid without food or shel- 
ter for a day and a half while the Spaniards were 
firing upon us in our litters. But for the fact that 
John Follinsbee, a gallant American civilian, 
came to the camp and had me carried out of 
range of the Spanish rifles, I feel sure that | 
would not be alive to-day. It was this same Mr. 
Follinsbee, whose name, by-the-bye, does not 
appear in the official record of the war, who en. 
tered Caney on the night of the battle, and, un. 
under almost continuous fire, picked out the 
Spanish prisoners and helped our soldiers to bring 
them to the camp. 

On the night after the battle, while we lay on 
the sloping field after a soaking by cold tropical 
rain, we saw and heard the night assault of the 
Spanish army which came from Santiago. which 
came to dislodge our army from the positions 
it had taken. The sound of the infantry firing 
was simply damnable. We could see all aiong the 
line the flashing of the cannon fire. As our hos- 
pital camp was cut off from the rest of the army, 
we had no one to tell us what was happening. 
The scene was magnificently terrible. As the fire 
rolled and rolled it seemed to us that the fight was 
coming closer and closer to our position. Grad- 
ually a rumor spread from litter to litter that our 
line had been forced. We all knew what that 
meant—death without mercy. It is hardly pos 
sible to conceive of a more horrible situation than 
ours. We were helpless, and felt that a ruthless 
enemy was uponus. Suddenly the firing ceased. 
We spent most of the night silently wondering 
whether our army had been defeated and what 
daylight would reveal. At half-past 3 o’clock 
in the morning the one surgeon in our camp 
woke us, and announced that he had been or- 
dered to abandon the position immediately. Those 
who were injured in the legs would be carried ; 
all others must walk or be abandoned. In reply 
to my question he said that he could not tell 
whether our army had been defeated or not. 
I knew what capture by Spaniards meant. I 
struggled to my feet and, weak as I was, | 
walked, stumbling and crawling as best I could, 
over the hills and through the deep mud of the val- 
leys. I fainted twice before I reached General 
Shafter’s headquarters, where several correspond- 
ents carried me on a stretcher to the divisional 
hospital. Here I had the bones of my arm set 
and my wound thoroughly dressed. The next 
day I was tied on to a horse and held on the sad- 
dle for nine miles until I reached Siboney, on the 
coast. Here I lay for two days in great pain. 
Beside me lay another civilian down with yellow 
fever ; then Mr. Hearst took me on his private 
steamer, and | was brought back to New York. 

















AN IMPEACHMENT OF MODERN ITALY. 


BY ‘‘OUIDA.” 


[The absorbing nature of the various topics that have been brought to the front by our war with Spain has of 


necessity dominated our editorial programmes during the greater part of the present year. 


Nevertheless, our 


promise to publish a series of articles upon the position and problems of the great European states has not been 


forgotten. 
article upon Russia will not be very long deferred. 


The articles upon England, France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary have all been published. 
It will make the sixth in the series. 


The 


In lieu of a single presentation of the political and social conditions that exist in Italy, we have adopted the 
plan of securing two articles—the one adversely critical enough to be called an impeachment and the other a 


defense and an optimistic summing up of recent Italian progress. 


Ouida, although so cosmopolitan as to belong 


to all Europe rather than to one country, has for many years made Italy her favorite home, and her familiarity 
with conditions in the Italian peninsula cannot be disputed. Signor Vecchia is an experienced Italian journalist 
and publicist who believes in his country and writes with sincerity. 

Our readers will readily enough perceive that these two articles, though so differently conceived, are both 


honest expressions of conviction. In the main, both of them are truthful. 
On the one hand, there is the record of solid achievement; on the other, 


its favorable and its unfavorable side. 


Every modern political organism has 


the story of wrong, of oppression, of old evils unreformed, and of new growths of evil that need sharp exposure. 
The unification of Italy under Victor Emmanuel was a glorious chapter in the history of freedom and progress. 
Upon the whole, the Italian people have made very creditable gains in many ways during the last thirty years. 


Their municipal and sanitary work alone would entitle them to great praise. 


These two articles, taken together, 


throw a vast deal of light upon the problems with which the Italians have had to deal in the recent past, and 
those which now confront them and must be solved at any hazard.—THE EDITOR. ] 


Y OU ask my opinion as to the causes which have 

led to the great misery and discontent now 
so general in Italy. It is a question the reply to 
which would, if complete, cover vast ground and 
stretch back over many years. It is not now 
alone that the iron has entered into the souls of 
this people. The torture of the Italian nation 
began with the thirst of its rulers to be classed 
among the great military and maritime powers. 
This ambition, in its costly and extravagant ex- 
actions and pretensions and its absolute indifier- 
ence to the suffering which it creates, has ruined 
the peace and the prosperity of the country and 
entirely altered the conditions under which the 
kingdom of Italy was formed and a monarchical 
government accepted by Garibaldi. 

There are few people who do not see this now, 
but millions have been exceedingly slow to see 
it, and among the few who still obstinately re- 
fuse to see it are unfortunately those in whose 
hands the direction of the country has been 
placed. 

For the general irritation prevailing there are 
causes within causes, causes manifold and unap- 
preciable by those who have not lived long upon 
the soil. Supreme among these, however, are 
conscription, taxation, and their offspring— 
misery; and these, already preying on the popu- 
lation, were increased a thousandfold by that 
Crispian crime, the Abyssinian war. Since that 
gigantic insanity the state of the country has 


passed from bad to worse as rapidly as a bron- 
chial affection becomes pneumonia. The inces- 
sant fiscal pressure has oppressed every class, 
except the highest of all, whose members con- 
tinue to enjoy their civil lists undiminished. 

When the Chambers opened after the battle of 
Adowa and the fall of Crispi, the opportunity 
might have been turned by the sovereign to a 
noble account had he resigned of his own will 
two-thirds of his stipendium. But he did not do 
so and the Marquis di Rudini did not propose it, 
although it would certainly seem to a dispassion- 
ate observer that it was his duty to do so, given 
the impoverishment of the exchequer and of the 
country after the Abyssinian campaign. 

Governments forget that the populace every- 
where is strongly impressionable, reasons little, 
but feels much; and that the strong contrast 
between the vast sums demanded and squandered 
‘« by authority,” with the poverty and suffering 
of those from whom they are wrung, would 
rouse the most torpid mind to indignation. 

«Il fallait vraiment avoir du talent pour faire 
mourir de faim un peuple qui se contente d’un 
morceau de pain noir /”? a charming woman said 
with great sarcasm to me the other day. She is 
the wife of the courageous and witty German 
whose brochure of ‘‘ Caligula” so bitterly enraged 
William of Prussia, in that instance powerless to 
vent his rage in punishment. The epigram is one 
as true as it is shrewd. It has required the most 
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ingenious tyranny, the most oppressive and grind- 
ing taxation, the most unrelieved succession of 
years of barren and useless, callous and chafing 
government to rouse the populace. 

But the recent violent manifestations of hos- 
tility to the constitution must not be too exclu- 
sively ascribed to hunger. As a matter of fact, 
in some places there was no question of hunger 
at all, or even of poverty. 

Nothing can be more culpable or more unwise 
than to tax plain foods at an enormous rate ; but 
in the ever-increasing irritation of Italy there 
are many other reascns at work than those con. 
nected with either food or famine. The causes 
of rebellion lie deeper than the roots of the corn, 
and although ‘‘a full belly makes a civil tongue,” 
many persons who have never been hungry are 
as dissatisfied, if not as violent, as those who 
never know what it is to have hunger fully ap- 
peased. The foreign observer of course sees the 
raging mobs demanding bread, and does not see 
the more educated classes who are patient and 
apparently quiescent. But the latter are not the 
less indignant because breeding and education, 


fear of the uncertainty of any change, and long 
habitual submission to authority keep them mute. 
The small gentry are almost entirely throughout 
the peninsula ruined through taxation and the 
forced sale of their lands by the fiscal authori- 
ties. 

Not a day passes that there is not some terri- 
torial property forcibly sold, and sold for prob- 
ably a tithe of its real value, at some local 
tribunal, because the local or imperial imposts 
have not been met. The government and the 
municipalities are devouring locusts stripping 
bare every bough on the family tree. A small 
house or a single farm will be seized because a 
few francs are owing to the fiscal authorities ; 
the fees of lawyers and notaries and the costs of 
the court soon count up to and exceed its worth. 
It is lost forever to its owners. 

There is now a project to restore some of the 
smallest of these places to those from whom they 
were taken; but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred to do so will be impossible, since the 
poor defrauded owners are in exile or utterly 
beggared or dead. 

It is so extremely easy to reduce poverty to 
misery ; it is so extremely difficult to raise mis- 
ery to comfort—so difficult, indeed, that the 
latter is never attempted. A poor wretch, living 
by carting sand, who is: forced by the state to 
pay income tax and a further tax for keeping his 
famished little ass, may be pardoned if rash im- 
precations on authority escape him as he drags 
pence from his pocket to pay in addition a gate 
duty on his donkey’s bundle of tares. 

The owner of a reed-thatched hut in the 
Veneto, or of a stone cabin in the Puglia, or of 
a wattle hut in the Maremna marshes, may be 
pardoned if he curses all the powers above him 
when the stamped paper, headed by the royal 
name, summons him to meet some fine for some 
infringed by-law or some imperial impost, and 
when he does. not, because he cannot, pay, re- 
ceives more stamped paper and finds himself de- 
prived of his little home, which is worth scarcely 
more than a phragmite’s nest in the bulrushes, 
yet is his all, as its nest is to the phragmite. 

Such cases are of daily occurrence throughout 
the peninsula and in the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia. The statistics of the forced sales of 
small homes and holdings in the latter island are 
appalling to read. 

Such a system cannot end in anything except 
universal ruin; yet to expose and struggle 
against it is treated as a treason and a crime! 
How can a people be expected to esteem and 
honor ‘‘ institutions” which they only know and 
feel as the usurer who beggars them ? 

It is not possible to continue year after year to 
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ruin and render houseless tens of thousands of 
harmless persons without creating in those per- 
sons the raw material from which the petroleum 
fires of a commune are lighted. It is not possi- 
ble to harass and bleed tens of thousands of 
families which merely ask to be allowed to earn 
their bread in peace, without changing those 
quiet and peaceful people into angry agitators 
and restless sufferers from a régime which has 
beggared them. In tens of thousands of cases 
the head of the household is carried off to prison 
because he cannot pay some fine for some imagi- 
nary crime, some contravention of some paltry 
rule, some hasty word considered insult to au- 
thority ; the sentence, the law, the prison ex- 
penses eat up the small economies of those who 
belong to him; when he comes out he finds 
want, abject want, awaiting him on the thresh- 
old. 

Narrow is the line which divides the ‘just 
enough” from the ‘‘never enough,” and over 
this line, into the bottomless pit which lies be- 
yond it, the people are pushed by the brutality 
of the police and the wicked folly of the ruling 
classes. 

In the Revue de Paris of June M. Mabilleau 
does not appear to understand that those who pay 
but a franc or two of direct taxation, or who, by 
chance, or favor, or extremity of poverty, pay no 
imperial tax at all, suffer none the less from the 
taxation weighing on all supplies and necessities, 
from the gate tax which is levied on all who have 
even a bundle of grass for sale, and from the 
communal fines which injure the poor far more 
cruelly than any imperial tax. Take, for instance, 
an ambulatory seller of oranges or of any other 
portable article in the cities: although he is 
licensed to sell, he must not sell standing still or 
offer for sale more than a moment in one place. 
As a matter of course his sales are hurried and 
spoiled, and the fines which he incurs devour all 
his small profits. Take, again, the tax on salt 
and on matches : both these are necessities to the 
very poor; the enormous tax placed upon them 
makes them dear to every one; many cannot 
afford salt at all, and its scarcity is considered to 
cause the prevalence of that terrible skin disease, 
the pellagra. All along the seacoasts of the pen- 
insula and of the islands, if any one takes some 
sea water and sets it in shallow pans to evaporate 
in the sun, to obtain a little pinch of untaxed 
salt, the offender is heavily fined for such a 
simple action, while a posse of guards patrol 
every seashore to prevent any one from taking 
even a bottle of water. 

The Italian people are perpetually tormented 
by such interference: by exaction, by eviction, 
by both imperial and local spoliation, by the 
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tyrannies and insolence of a brutal police, by 
the multitudinous irritations of a torturing ad- 
ministration which apes in infinitesimal things 
the tyrannies and oppressions of the greater gov- 
ernment. Two of my men went on Friday for a 
small formality to one of the offices of a munic- 
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ipality. They were kept waiting three hours, 
then told to return on Saturday at 10. When 
they went at the hour appointed they were again 
kept waiting several hours and told to return on 
Sunday at 10. When they arrived on Sunday 
at 10 no one had come to the office; no one did 
come until half-past 12, when, after long daw- 
dling, demurring, and much expenditure of 
stamped paper, their small business at last got 
done. It was not any favor which they sought, 
but formalities which the municipality exacted 
and which its creatures were bound to attend to 
with the utmost civility and dispatch. It is 
always thus. If any natural expression of anger 
or impatience had escaped them they would have 
been locked up for ‘‘ contempt of authority.”” It 
is in this manner that good citizens are turned 
into wrathful rebels. 

I do not believe that there lives under the sun 
a populace so easy to rule, so easily contented as 
the Italian, even in those provinces where it is - 
most excitable. But it is perpetually tormented 
by Jacks-in-office and armed miscreants liveried 
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by the state and called the guardians of order. 
When, with great self-sacrifice and effort, a poor 
man has paid his imperial and communal im- 
posts, his torment is nct ended. With every 
day which dawns he and his will be liable to fine, 
penalty, worry, persecution, impoverishment ; 
and should he allow his natural indignation to 
escape him by word or act he will, whatever may 
have been his provocation, be invariably con- 
demned and rarely even permitted to speak in 
his own defense. It is the habit of English 
writers to speak of the Italian people as irritable 
and excitable ; and they are so, often, in family 
life, for their nerves are highly strung, and no 
self-control or moderation is taught them in 
childhood. But in public life their fault lies in 
an opposite direction, in too great subserviency, 
in too great apprehension, in too humble a com- 
pliance with outrageous demands and commands. 
The people suffer all ills uncomplainingly be- 
cause they fear that still greater ill may befall 
them. They are accustomed to be continually 
bled, driven, tricked, despoiled, insulted by the 
Jacks-in-office, who are their curse, and they 
have lost the spirit to resist because they know 
resistance would be worse than useless. Arro- 
gance and brutality characterize the police, inso- 
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lence and avariciousness the bureaucracy in all 
departments , between them the public has no 
peace. The false oaths of these hirelings are 
allowed, unsubstantiated, to condemngany citi- 
zen, and their most infamous conduct toward the 
people always finds support in the tribunals and 
often receives reward from higher quarters. 


A few months ago, when the shooting season 
was open, a young man was walking with a gun 
on the Roman Campagna. Two gendarmes de- 
manded his license; he had none; they seized 
his gun ; he struggled for its possession ; he and 
one of the gendarmes fell into a ditch, he upper- 
most ; the gendarme not engaged leaned over the 
ditch and shot him dead. This would be nothing 
unusual. Any carabinier or even policeman in 
plain clothes will be sure of ‘‘ protection ”’ if he 
have killed a citizen resisting arrest. The in- 
credible issue of the matter is that this gendarme 
was publicly decorated for valor by the minister 
of war ! 

There is at the same time in many ways a 
culpable weakness and yielding frequently shown 
to the people when the people are clearly in the 
wrong and should not be indulged and obeyed. 
For instance, the sensible, beneficent, and much- 
needed replanting of the devastated woods fre- 
quently, when planned by the imperial or com- 
munal authorities, meets with a stupid and violent 
opposition from the peasantry. This week in 
Montella (Avellino) the fury of the peasantry 
against this excellent work was so great that the 
commissioners were terrified. and to calm the 
mob burned publicly the documents authorizing 
the working. Nothing could be more injudicious 
or constitute a more dangerous precedent. Equal- 
ly pusillanimous and pernicious is the cession of 
the land to the clamor against the Latifundi in 
the south and the division of the estates on the 
Roman Campagna. The peasantry already eat 
away all good off the land like so many caterpil- 
lars, and the disafforesting and the mischievous 
destruction of moors and wild lands have done 
incalculable harm to the healthfulness and beauty 
of many regions. 

The peasant in the central and southern prov- 
inces is wastefulness incarnate ; he destroys vege- 
tation and hacks at trees and undergrowth with 
the ignorance and barbarism of a savage ; while 
acres of myrtle, box, bay, and laurel will be cut 
down to be burned in the ovens, regardless of 
the inflammation of the eyes produced by the 
smoke from the green boughs. The Italian 
peasant has no respect for the soil and no fore- 
sight or thrift in his use of it. He resembles the 
goats which he allows to devour and devastate 
the hillsides. 

Peasant proprietorship, were it general here as 
in France, would destroy the whole land in half 
acentury. The Italian peasant treats his soil as 
he does his unhappy cow ; he expects her to toil 
all day in shafts or yoke over the furrow and 
along the roads, and yet to bear calves and yield 
milk. He squeezes everything out of the earth 
and puts nothing in; and he is preéminently 
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penny wise and pound foolish, and in nothing is 
this so fatal as in agriculture. 

In other matters than in those of the Latifundi 
the state shows oftentimes a dangerous example 
of reckless confiscation and indifference to the 
rights of property or of individuals. 
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The Italian Government, which now prosecutes 
socialism as a crime, has for long sinned itself by 
the worst measures of state socialism. It has 
brought dangerous numbers of workmen into the 
cities to execute public works, who, the works 
ended, remain on in these cities in a hungry 
proletariat ; and it has authorized and sometimes 
insisted on the division of estates and the dis- 
afforesting of lands against the will of owners, 
and in concession to a clamor, violent and irra- 
tional, to an appetite which is only increased by 
being fed. 

It has, indeed, no objection to socialistic, to 
communistic seizure and division of your estate 
or mine. When six hundred men, armed with 
scythes, marched on to a Roman nobleman’s land 
and insisted on squatting on it, the state coun- 
seled the outraged owner to submit; but when 
socialism or communism threatens the throne, 
then authority betakes itself to explosive bullets. 
People who invade and steal land find support ; 
people who cry ‘* Viva la republica!” are shot 
down ; men with muskets and daggers are allowed 
to take piratical possession of pasture and wood- 


land, while men whose only weapon is a pen are 
cast into prison to languish in loneliness and 
misery. How are any people to respect such 
anomalies as these ? 

What can be concluded from such capricious 
contradictions? Only that those who are con- 
sidered the heads of the state have no clear 
conception of either policy or duty ; that they 
borrow the theories of socialism when they re- 
quire popularity, and persecute those theories 
when their own interests are menaced by them. 

Such concessions are especially here unwise, 
because the Italian always thinks that it is right 
and natural to oppose by unfair means what he 
considers unfair to himself. That is why venge- 
ance seems to Italians proper and legitimate— 
a wild justice which is every one’s natural birth- 
right. The brigand of the machia is so dear to 
the populace because he is a rough redresser of 
social injustice. An Italian may not be more 
just than other men in his relations, but he has 
an instinctive respect for logic and rightly rea- 
soned justice. And he sees those who outrage 
and defy justice wearing stars and crosses and 
seated in seats of honor. 

There is .a matter of greater import, I venture 
to suggest, than the question of any form of 
government—.e., the moral status of a people. 
If a nation remain courageous, virtuous, in- 
trepid, magnanimous, free, frugal, and just, it is 
of no import whatsoever what the shape or the 
name which its government takes or is called. 
What does matter is the deterioration of a peo- 
ple; and if this moral injury and abasement be 
caused by its government, that government is 
bad and has failed in its primary duty, by what- 
ever name it may be known to the world. Such 
injury and abasement is done wherever a people 
is treated in such a manner that it becomes, per- 
force and in self-preservation, subservient, timid, 
false, and afraid to utter any true opinion ; as it 
is likewise when it has continually placed before 
it the spectacle of the honest poor persecuted and 
the venal and unscrupulous politician honored. 

A conspicuous person, who, as is well known, 
during the Abyssinian campaign purchased mules 
at a hundred francs a head or less, debited the 
state with their purchase at the rate of four or 
five hundred francs a head, and has never even 
been forced to refund the money. Such trans- 
actions become in time known to and under- 
stood by the populace. Gigantic defalcations of 
eminent men pass unpunished, every expedient 
and every interest in high places being strained 
to the uttermost in the protection of the thieves 
in gold-embroidered and decorated coats. The 
populace knows this; and at the same time sees 
a poor devil who has taken a loaf off a baker’s 
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counter or a bunch of grapes of a wayside vine, 
who has sung a seditious song or uttered a rash 
word, sent to the purgatory of the prisons, kept 
there for months awaiting trial, and sent back 
after trial to the cells to suffer a sentence inflicted 
at caprice. Public arrest is frequently the mere 
servant of a private grudge or a private venge- 
ance. In times of excitement the general secu- 
rity is used as a plea for sweeping away manacled 
hundreds of men who have no fault whatever 
except that of being too outspoken, or having 
offended by a word some officer or official, or of 
perhaps merely having had the ill-luck to be 
present at a political sequestration. When Carlo 
Romussi was arrested in the editorial room of 
the Secolo newspaper the director of a conserva- 
tive and constitutional journal was calling upon 
him. This gentleman was, without any excuse 
being proffered, handcuffed like Romussi and 
dragged through the streets to prison, where he 
remained for several weeks. 

It is not only in times of violence and sedition 
that such intentional errors take place and that 
the scoundrel escapes and the innocent man sutf- 
fers. It is always, in all periods, under all ad- 
ministrations, in all cities and all provinces. The 
populace knows that only he who is ‘‘ protected ”’ 
is safe, and that the poor man and the honest 
man cannot enjoy such protection. 

A case occurred in my own experience the 
other week which may be accepted as illustrative 
of the manner of administration of justice in this 
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country. A young man of a noble and ancient 
family was secretary to a shooting club and ad- 
ministrator of a theatrical association. He em- 
bezzled the funds of the former and the subscrip- 
tions of the latter; he had embezzled other con- 
siderable sums and his arrest seemed inevitable. 
But the prefect demurred: the sinner was of a 
noble and ancient family, he was only twenty- 
three years old, his people had means, his grand- 
mother was ninety years of age—it would be cruel 
to bring shame on her honored head. The youth 
was kindly and privately advised to go out of the 
city. He did so, calmly and publicly, no one 
venturing to oppose the prefect’s fiat, and is now 
living unmolested in another city in Italy with 
no fear whatever of the police. Such instances 
could be multiplied by tens of thousands. 

This is a disgraceful fact perfectly well known 
to the populace of his birthplace, and the same 
populace sees a citizen or a peasant condemned 
to a year’s imprisonment because he shouted 
“Viva la republica!” or ‘* Viva tl Papa Re!” 
because he bought a portrait of Leone XIII. or 
a photograph of Dr. Barbato, or because in a 
moment of rash but excusable irritation he tried 
to rescue a friend from unjust arrest. 

‘¢ Society is only a vast camorra for the pro- 
tection of its own knaves,”’ said a laboring man 
to me, and such it looks, and must look, to 
every dispassionate observer. 

An eminent lady has been pronounced guilty 
of embezzlement. She is now ‘appealing.”’ 
The sentence will most certainly be set aside, and 
she will remain undisturbed and will continue to 
be received at court and everywhere else that 
she may desire. * 

A poor woman who, distraught by grief be- 
cause her son has been returned crippled for life 
on her hands from Abyssinia, and who lets a 
curse escape her as a plumed staff rides by or a 
regiment pushes her against a wall, is sent to 
prison with no chance of appeal. 

It does not need to know the alphabet to read 
such contrasts. Yet these are the only object- 
lessons set before the people’s eyes from one 
year’s end to the other. There is also upon the 
Italian people, especially upon those who think, 
that consciousness that no effort will avail any- 
thing, no struggle result in anything, which op- 
presses and demoralizes the most naturally san- 
guine temperament. A che serve? (What use 
is it?) is of all others the most despairing ex- 
clamation ; and it is one which rises continually 
and hopelessly to their lips. The scholar asks it 
with a sigh; the peasant asks it with a curse. 





* Since this was written her appeal has been successful. 
The Procuratore del Ré has set aside the sentence, as I fore- 
saw and the nation with me that he would do. 
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All the blood shed, all the conflicts sustained, 
all the victories gained, all the dreams dreamed 
by their fathers have been barren and useless. 
Of what avail is it to try any more? Italy was 
freed, but only nominally; united, but only 
politically ; redeemed from the yoke of the for- 
eigner only to lie under a tyranny more heart- 
breaking, more intolerable, and more hard to 
undo, because there is now no sympathy and as- 
sistance from without against it. 

Their fathers followed leaders to whom their 
eyes turned as the mariner’s to the pole star. 
There is no such leader now. The only man who 
had any power over the people and gave them 
any hope for the future was killed this spring 
when the violets blossomed in a Roman gar- 
den. 

Of Cavallotti the chief organs of the English 
press have never presented any correct portrait 
during his life or after his death, because those 
organs are in vassalage to Francesco Crispi; so 
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that I shall be little understood when I say that 
had he lived the events of May would never have 
taken place or else would have had a different 
result. I believe that they would not have taken 
place, because Cavallotti knew the dangers of a 
roused and furious populace, and what he desired 
was the true liberation of Italy through a blood- 
less revolution, which should be conducted by 
intellect, logic, and patriotism. His friend and 
colleague, however, Napoleone Colaianni, has 
said in an interview with an Italian writer that 
had he lived his mere presence would have in- 
spired many of his party with the spirit and 
enezy necessary to create and control a success- 
ful eonflict. This is an imprudent admission, 
probably an incorrect indication, and certainly 
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an unfair statement of one who can no longer 
reply to it. I am sure, on the contrary, that 
Cavallotti would have considered the moment in 
opportune and the movement immature for any 
chance of success in insurrection ; and he would 
have used all his influence to prevent the first 
rising, and would doubtless have succeeded. 
Whether, however, Colaianni or I be right, the 
fact is certain that the course of events would 
have been totally different this spring had not the 
sword of a journalist cut short the life of this 
intrepid and generous patriot. 

Cavallotti in some respects resembled De Lam- 
artine. He had the same fusion of poetical 
genius and political eloquence ; but he possessed 
infinitely more acumen, more force, and more 
knowledge of men. Moreover, what the whole 
nation respected in him beyond all things were 
the unwavering integrity and self-denial of his 
life, his Spartan frugality, and his incorruptible 
courage. 

Felice Cavallotti dead, the Liberal or Repub- 
lican party in Italy is now disordered and with- 
out cohesion—a bundle of rods from which the 
uniting cord has been torn away, so that each 
falls asunder as it may and lies prone. 

Other hands will no doubt gather them again 
together and make them strong in unison, but 
that time has not come. As in England by the 
fall of Gladstone and his subsequent retirement 
into private life, so in Italy, by the death of 
Cavallotti, the Liberal party has become dis- 
organized, discouraged, feebled, and unled. Men 
of intelligence and education despair of altering 
the course of national life and shrink back into 
private life and impersonal pursuits. 

Precisely for this reason is an agrarian revo- 
lution likely to occur in the near future, and 
likely, for it will be uncontrolled, to become an- 
archic and irresistible in destruction. Were there 
any simultaneous rising of the rural populations 
in the different provinces, the army would be of 
little use to the executive, for it could not spread * 
itself with any durable effect over so vast an 
area, nor is it probable that the troops would for 
any length of time consent to continue a civil 
war. Even in the late insurrection some soldiers 
refused to fire on the populace (one man firing 
on the crowd shot his own sister, and in his hor- 
ror threw down his musket), and were for their 
refusal immediately ranged against the nearest 
house wall and shot by their officers. In an 
agrarian revolution the soldiery would probably 
take sides with the peasantry and openly and 
en masse revolt. The government knows, I be- 
lieve, very well that the middle-aged men of the 
reserve could not be depended on if called out 
to repress revolution. 
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SCENE DURING MILAN RIOTS—POLICE CLEARING THE RIOTERS FROM A SQUARE. 


It is improbable that in any prolonged struggle 
with the people the soldiery would consent to play 
the part which they have played this May. In 
the conversations with Marshal Canrobert pub- 
lished last month the marshal is said to affirm 
that every soldier abhors internecine strife ; every 
soldier regards it as a treason to his class and to 
his family ; every soldier knows that the volleys 
fired kill scores of innocent persons, harmless 
citizens, women and children; and he feels a 
felon as he discharges his mitradlleuse. The 
authorities never weary of boasting of the ties 
which bind the army to the people, but they for- 
get that it is precisely these ties of blood relation- 

“ship and common nationality which render very 
uncertain the duration of the army’s hostility to 
the people. Habit of obedience is much, no 
doubt ; fear of superiors is still more; dread of 
military execution is most of all; but stronger 
and more powerful than these in the long run 
will be always natural feeling. 

If it were desired, moreover, to render the 
soldier contemptible in the eyes of the populace, 
no better method could have been found than in 
the rewards of money which have been sent to the 
soldiery who made the carnage at Milan. No 
act could be more unwise, more ill-judged, more 
coarse and ugly in the sight of the people. 

‘‘God did not give Cain fifty francs!” said a 
man of the people to me. with grim irony. 


. 


Dressed up as it may be in fine phrases, such a 
reward is blood-money and nothing better. 

It is often said that Italy hears too much rhet- 
oric, like Spain; but it is quite certain that no 
amount of rhetoric will ever persuade the popu- 
lace that soldiers who are paid for firing upon it 
are its friends and brethren. 

‘¢ Canaglia!” mutters the populace as it sees 
the soldier go by after receiving his reward in 
money ; and ‘‘ Canaglia /”’ the poor soldier feels 
himself to be, despite all pompous praise and 
orders of the day read out by plumed generals in 
a city square or on a parade-ground. 

‘¢ When the boys we have borne and suckled 
grow old enough to be of use to us, you take 
them away and set them to fire on us! ”’ a woman 
cried in the streets of Bari; and all the mothers 
of the young soldiers feel as she felt. 

Nine hundred out of every thousand conscripts 
carry in their memory, under their sullen silence 
and unwilling obedience, the revolt fostered in 
them by the sight of such mothers’ woe. This 
peril is the legacy of the days of May, and it is 
not one which can be conjured away by military 
absolutism. 

Cavour has said that any imbecile can govern 
with cannon and a state of siege ; and no doubt 
the present brutal repression may, for a time, 
succeed in producing that death-like silence and 
stillness which come from enforced order and 
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violent punishment. But such silence and still- 
ness are procured at too high a price not to be 
paid for ultimately in tears of blood. By a few 
strokes of a pen signing edicts, warrants, and 
circulars the sovereign and his ministry may pro- 
duce apparent calm, apparent acquiescence, appar- 
ent loyalty ; may fill the prisons to overflowing ; 
may confound honest gentlemen and malefactors, 
simple parish priests and anarchists ; may deprive 
families by tens of thousands of their fathers, 
husbands, and sons ; may sow ruin, anguish, and 
famine broadcast over the land, and may even 
carry out their terrible project of creating a hell 
of heat, a Siberia of scorched sands and brazen 
skies, in Eritrea for political prisoners, for whose 
custody the government is already gathering to- 
gether in all the jails those guards and wardens 
who are most conspicuous for ‘unrelenting 
severity.” 

All this may be done, and more of the same 
kind, and such measures may cow and curse a 
people for a few years ; they will not comfort, 
cleanse, or cure the mortal sickness bred of hun- 
ger, pain, and corruption in which the nation 
lies. The rotting putridity of the governing 
classes has generated the miasma which produces 
this mortal sickness; yet respect for these 
‘¢ governing classes ’’ is exacted and enforced by 
martial rule! It would be better to deserve re- 
spect before exacting it. 

The ex-minister Prinetti in a recent speech at 
Milan after the late rebellion quoted, with great 
truth and intrepidity, the saying of Guizot that 
constitutional monarchies (which are not a divine 
institution) must rest their rule on justice or pass 
away. Prinetti added that the Italian people know 
well that there is no justice to be found or to be 
hoped for in any of the ‘institutions ”’ to which 
their allegiance and adherence are demanded. It 
was a courageous statement and an absolutely 
true statement. 

The most ordinary wisdom (not to speak of 
higher motives) should have made the Italian 
‘institutions ’’ ground themselves upon that jus- 
tice of which Guizot wrote, and should have 
prevented their violation of justice in its simplest 
forms with every day that dawns. Italian ‘in- 
stitutions”? must be well aware that they have 
two great divisions of the nation against them : 
the Catholic party, solid and moving in absolute 
obedience to the order of the Vatican, and the 
republican and socialistic divisions, not so solid, 
not so orderly, antagonistic in much to each 
other, but united in impatience and detestation 
of the existing form of government. Common 
sense should surely have made the monarchy, 
with its ministries, select one at least of the 
two opposing battalions of its enemies as the 
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more harmless and the less antagonistic to it of 
the two; ordinary tact and prudence should have 
made the ‘‘ institutions” endeavor to be indul- 
gent and attractive to one or other of these its 
formidable adversaries. Instead of this, with 
incredible fatuity and imprudence the ‘ institu- 
tions” fly at each of their opponents in turn, or 
simultaneously torment, manacle, spit upon, and 
outrage both at once. It is the same error as 
that which, on a vaster theater, made Napoleon 
defy as his enemies both Great Britain and the 
Emperor Paul. 

This is the greatest and probably most irrep- 
arable of the many mistakes committed by the 
‘¢institutions ;”” in Italian phrase, they are 
neither with Tizio nor Caino. They are in a red 
fury of hatred and fear against both Tizio and 
Caino; and if they drive these two dissimilar 
forces into alliance with each other the ‘insti- 
tutions ”’ will only have the fate which their ex- 
traordinary ineptitude deserves. Were Cavour 
now living he would unquestionably say so. 

It must be also remembered that much of the 
moral work of the nation is to be found in the 
Catholic party and most of the intellect of the 
nation is to be found in the Republican and 
Socialistic party. Be the views of either as er- 
roneous as they may, it is insanity to flout, in- 
sult, and alienate both. Great virtues lie lost to 
public life in the stately palaces and somber 
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castles where the nobles and gentry, who are 
faithful to their Pope, reside; and fine talents 
rot unused, lost to life and love and learning, 
in the fetid prisons where so much of the Liberal 
youth of the nation now frets away its early 
manhood. 

Witty journalists, clever caricaturists, harm- 
less novelists are seized and imprisoned in the 
same manner as are monsignori, parish priests, 
and directors of papal organs. There is a frenzy 
of persecution striking blindly right and left ; 
and this in a land where statues have been raised 
to Arnold of Brescia and to Giordano Bruno! 
The stake, in its swift and furious fury, was 
more merciful than are the long-drawn-out and 
daily and hourly tortures of the domicilio- Coatto 
and the cells of the Mastio. 

The domicilio-Coatto is apparently not under- 
stood by the English press at all, since they write 
glibly about ‘‘persons being sent to enforced 
residence ’’ as though it were a matter of no mo- 
ment. , Let the English public realize what the 
position of Mr. Bernard Shaw or of Auberon 
Herbert would be if they were removed by the 
police from their own homes and taken away 
from all their connections, affections, and inter- 
ests, and set down, in company with some hun- 
dreds similarly treated, on some barren island 
off the coast of Scotland or Ireland, there to live 
as best they might under the rule of brutal and 
ferocious guards. That is what domicilio- Coatto 
means ; and I take leave to consider that it is 
one of the greatest infamies which a century 
conspicuous for infamy has begotten. Let the 
reader figure to himself what such a power means 
in the hands of an irresponsible and despotic 
government, and he will have some idea of the 
danger in which thinkers and writers live in 
Italy. 

It has been remarked with truth that under 
the Hapsburg-Lorraine and under even the Ne- 
apolitan Bourbons the populace and peasantry 
enjoyed unmolested ease and immunity from tax- 
ation, though the intellect of the country was 
ferociously oppressed and persecuted. In the 
present hour the poverty and the intelligence of 
the country, the laborer, and the scholar are 
alike condemned to persecution. 

The statute so lately celebrated with pomp is 
continually violated, and the sequestration and 
extinction of every liberal or useful organ of the 
press is enforced, in perfect disregard of the 
rights of public speaking and public writing 
guaranteed by the constitution. In a commen- 
tary on the life of Charles I. it was recently re- 
marked that such fatuity and obstinacy as that 
of Charles in provoking a conflict with a nation 
seemed almost incredible. But in the present 
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hour we see history repeat itself and all the 
warnings of history disregarded. 

The theories of William of Prussia and the 
practices of Russian czars have been followed 
with scrupulous fidelity, and the prisons are full 
of students, journalists, operatives, and peasants. 
But this will cure nothing; it only causes and 
will cause greater misery. If the rate at which 
arrests have been made during the last three 
months continue, half the population will soon 
be in prison. To what end or use? 

Let us now see how the sentences which bring 
about these arrests are made. It is known to 
the reader that military courts have been substi- 
tuted for civil courts in all the provinces distin- 
guished by revolt. A functionary called the 
fiscal advocate (any lawyer that it may please the 
general ruling the province to select) prosecutes 
each prisoner who has been arrested and pro- 
poses the amount of punishment to be given. 
As this functionary is naturally eager to show 
his zeal, his speeches against the prisoners are 
violent in the extreme. 

Take a few specimens of the sentences passed. 
Vittorio Berni, of Pescia, a hatter, is condemned 
to ten years and two months’ imprisonment be- 
cause he freed a peasant from a gendarme and 
scattered some corn on the ground. Arturo Orsi, 
of Pescia, an accountant, is condemned to six 
years and four months because he was seen ‘con 
al viso rosso”’ (sic) and was heard to say, ‘‘ Let us 
beat in the doors” (of a granary belonging to a 
rich man who would not sell his wheat). Georgio 
Ercolani, contadino, to four years and three 
months because he is said to have thrown a stone. 
Giuseppe Modigliani, of Livorno, advocate, aged 
twenty-five, for having lectured on socialism and 
distributed copies of ‘*‘ The Solution of the Social 
Question ’’ of Guesde, six months’ imprisonment. 
Davide Pirotti, of Casceria, aged eighteen, plumb- 
er, to four months’ imprisonment for having 
said to two carabiniers: ‘*You scoundrel Big 
Hats, you want umbrellas!” <‘‘ Big Hats” is a 
common nickname for carabiniers (Cappelloni), 
and it is hard to see wherein this phrase is penal. 
Venni Luigi, forty-five, a mason, of Bagni di 
Ripoli, one year, nine months, and twenty days’ 
imprisonment for having gone with others to ask 
alms at villas. This man urged that he had seven 
children entirely dependent on him for support ; 
but such a plea as this could not, of course, weigh 
with lawyers and soldiers dressed in brief author- 
ity. Hundreds of penniless children have been 
deprived of their fathers by the verdicts of these 
tribunals ; but no one cares for that. ‘ What 
will become of my children? There are five of 
them, all little!’ screamed Maria Massora, sen- 
tenced to two years and six months’ imprisonment 
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for having been one of a group who forced open 
a flour shop in Pescia. She was a woman who 
had been riotous and dangerous, no doubt, but 
the term of incarceration will not make her bet- 
ter; and in the meantime her children will be 
left like starved fledgelings in a wind-wrecked 
nest. In all these sentences there is absolute in- 
difference to the effect they may produce. 

The advocato fiscale is not, however, blind like 
the justice of fable and of art; he has, on the 
contrary, eyes of terrific magnifying power. A 
simple citizen walking down a street is to him 
armed arnachy incarnate. The advocato fiscale 
is driving crowds of harmless and ignorant people 
to ruin and madness, wholly regardless of the 
fact that he is teaching their families, whom he 
ruins, to curse the state who employs him. Many 
are kept by him for months in prison before he 
brings them before the court of military men ; 
the excellent Dr. Barbato and the romance writer 
Barbieri are among these latter. The case of 
Carlo Romussi, editor of the Secolo, in especial, 
ought to arouse the indignation of every writer 
throughout Europe. His condemnation is as 
iniquitous as the condemnation in Germany of 
those who caricature or censure the Hohenzol- 
lerns. There.can surely be no greater scandal 
than the fact that in the last years of a century 
boastful of its ‘‘ progress’’ so absurd an accusa- 
tion as lése majesté can remain possible in law, 
and that the mere utterance of opinion in public 
can be treated as a penal offense. There is not 
even an attempt or pretext made to prove these 
writers guilty of conspiracy. It is merely alleged 
that their writings tended to inflame the public 
mind ; it is admitted that the insurrections were 
not only unforeseen, but undesired by them, yet 
these monstrous sentences are passed. 

To see such men as the editors of the Secolo 
and the Jtalin del Popolo condemned for four and 
six years of solitary confinement would be revolt- 
ing to any just and thoughtful person anywhere ; 
but in Italy it is a more painful spectacle than it 
would be anywhere else, since it was by republi- 
cans that the unity and deliverance from foreign 
foes of Italy was accomplished. The imprison- 
ment of republicans is an insult to Mazzini and 
Garibaldi in their graves. I am aware that it is 
now the habit of monarchical flatterers to speak 
and write as if the liberation of Italy had been 
solely accomplished by Victor Emmanuel ; but 
history does not say so. 

The infamous press laws and punishments of 
printed opinion and of public speech * now pre- 





*One hundred and eleven newspapers have been arbi- 
trarily annihilated. In the case of Sonzogno’s Secolo a valu- 
able property is destroyed and an admirable journal denied 
to the public. ; 
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vailing throughout Italy would condemn every 
philosophic writer and thinker in the world, 
and would cast into prison in company with 
thieves and assassins such men as Charles Letour- 
neau or Herbert Spencer, Ibsen or Castelar. 
‘¢ Disapproval of the domestic ordinance of the 
family ”’ and ‘¢ Incitement to antagonism between 
social classes’’ are actually treated as crimes, 
when these questions form obviously matter open 
to all to discuss, to write about, to lecture upon, 
and to view as may seem wisest to every in- 
dividual who treats of them. 

The article of the code which makes penal all 
‘‘excitation to hatred between the masses and 
the classes”? can be so construed that it would 
condemn every dispassionate writer of a treatise 
upon political economy, or individualism, or 
trades unionism, or any of the political and 
social questions of the time. Against Carlo 
Romussi and all the other editors and leader- 
writers struck by the bolts of the military tri- 
bunals the virulence of personal vengeance has 
been at work, and their fate should awaken the 
indignant sympathy of every one who values free 
thought, free speech, and a free press. An 
English reader of Edmondo de’ Amais’ book, 
‘¢ Dell’ Oceano,” observed the other day that it 
was disappointing to find that the author did not 
state to what causes he considered the evils 
which he described in Italy to be due. The 
reason of Edmondo de’ Amais’ silence on this 
point is not far to seek: if he had published 
what he thought on the subject his work would 
have been confiscated and he himself probably 
marked for domicilio- Coatto. The English press 
is so used to cackle nonsense about Italian liberty 
that it has no eyes to see the plain fact that there 
is no liberty at all in the peninsula as regards 
either speech or publication. Even the daughter 
of Lombroso is now undergoing trial for what 
are considered her dangerous social tenets as 
published in a philosophical work. 

All that has been done by the state since the 
revolt of May is liberticide of the most violent 
character. Gross exaggeration on the part of 
the military executive has accompanied it. 

There was no more need for the general com- 
manding at Milan to make breaches in a Francis- 
can convent with his cannon than there was for 
the railroad service to be militarized and signal- 
men to be put in uniform. 

As for the stories of conspiracies in which 
Catholics and socialists were stated to have joined 
hands, they are as clumsy as they were malicious ; 
and to support the indictments for conspiracy to 
which gentlemen of character and intellect have 
been sacrificed, not a tittle of genuine evidence 
has been produced. 
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The desire to represent this rising as the joint 
work of the Catholic and the Radical parties de- 
prived the authorities of any common sense and 
logic, and carried beyond all sense of what was 
probable, or even possible, all the ministers, pre- 
fects, generals, and monarchical organs of the 
press. 

In addition to the frightful physical suffering 
and the widely spread domestic ruin caused by 
the infliction of hundreds of sentences similar to 
these on men who are the sole support of their 
families, the evil done by such verdicts is incal- 
culable in the pusillanimity, hypocrisy, and false- 
hood which they inculcate, tacitly, as the sole 
safety and sole duty of the citizen and the peas- 
ant. 

Men are taught that they will suffer worse pun- 
ishment for a rash expression of honest political 
opinion than for any kind of vice or crime ; that 
spies watch their going and coming to and from 
their work, question their children to find evi- 
dence against them, listen to their idle words in 
a shop or at a café, and construe as treason a joke 
at a street-corner. They become, almost inevi- 
tably and inself-defense, hypocrites and cowards. 
They lose nerve. They are cowed and grow 
timid and sullen, like their poor hunted and muz- 
zled dogs. 

The natural cheerfulness, vivacity, good nature, 
and willing courtesy of their temperament are 
frightened into a dull, obsequious, moody silence. 
Whatever they say may be construed to their ruin. 
They sit and drink dumbly and heavily the poison- 
ous liquids which their paternal rulers license for 
them. 

Meanwhile outside the courts and prisons no 
professor or teacher at the schools is permitted 
any individual expression of opinion, and it is 
seriously proposed to allow no one to remain in 
any schools or public offices who holds republi- 
can opinions. <A priest is arrested because he 
considers it wrong to substitute in the school- 
rooms the Queen’s image for the Madonna’s. A 
publicist is arrested because in a newspaper arti- 
cle he expresses admiration for republican forms 
of government. Portraits of Leone XIII. and 
of Karl Marx are alike seized and destroyed. 
Hundreds of youths and men are flung into 
prison for singing in the fields or lanes the hymn 
of labor, as hundreds of others are for chanting 
in pilgrimage or procession hosannas to the Pope. 
Freedom of the press is totally abolished. Ar- 
rests and domiciliary visits are general. The 
army is considered divine and a word against it 
is deemed blasphemy. <A week ago in Florence 
a barber, being at the time in his own shop, was 
overheard to say that some soldiers were igno- 
rant: he was arrested ! 


The existing constitution is considered also 
divine, and any discussion of its suitability to 
modern times or political expansion is treated 
likewise as a crime. We are indeed closely re- 
sembling that period in imperial Rome when the 
citizens were commanded to worship as divinity 
a horse. 

The constitution is set aside at caprice. In 
Spain the constitution is declared ‘‘suspended.” 
In Italy it is suspended without any formula of 
declaration. The tampering with it began when, 
instead of Zanardelli, Crispi was ordered to 
form a ministry five years ago. Such tampering 
has gone on, more or less openly, ever since. 
Of the only two men who would protest, who did 
protest, one is dead, the other paralyzed. The 
Senate and the Chamber, who ought to do so, 
are dumb. The formation of the Pelleux cabi- 
net was a glaring irregularity, an infringement 
of all the rights of party: it was submitted to; 
men grumbled, but did nothing. Rudini should 
have been forced to go to the country; instead 
of that he was forced to give up his right of ap- 
peal to the electorate. Zanardelli had a clear 
constitutional right to come into power now, as 
five years ago: each time he has been passed 
over and pushed away. A scratch pack of obe- 
dient soldiers, of old Crispini and of tame Gio- 
littiani, was brought to the front in his stead ; 
the Deputy who saved Crispi from the Commis- 
sion of Five being rewarded with a place in the 
cabinet, and another devoted Crispino being 
given a department for which he is the man in 
the whole country the least fitted of all. It is 
painful to see such a comedy as this coupled with 
the tragedy of the state of siege. Contemporary 
Italian history is a palimpsest on which Rabagas 
is being written over the Inferno. 

Still more deplorable than the farce of the 
ministries is the manner in which Parliament has 
been kept closed in the very moment when its 
discussions and decisions were most needed. I 
fail to see why some perception of its own rights, 
its own office, its own dignity, did not stir the 
Chamber to insist on its own doors being opened 
in the days of May. If when any time the state 
wants afree hand it can shut up the Chamber, it 
is wholly absurd to say that the country is repre- 
sented by a Parliament. Parliament is, we know, 
in every country embarrassing and obnoxious to 
the throne and the cabinet ; but it is for that very 
reason the only safeguard and security that a 
nation possesses. If in any moment of panic the 
monarch and the ministers can close the Chamber 
as it was closed this May and keep it closed at 
pleasure, as it does under the Pelloux administra- 
tion, Parliament is a mere comedy. This is such 
a familiar truism that I feel ashamed to repeat it, 
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yet it is one completely ignored and defied in 
Rome, and the most surprising and lamentable 
thing is that there is not a Deputy who has risen 
to insist on it. 

If at an instant’s alarm civil government can 
be altered to military and the ferocity of fear 
become the only rule of conduct in high places, 
neither law nor constitution forms the slightest 
safeguard for the nation. The claim for legality 
in the creation of the state of siege and of the 
courts-martial is made on the ground that the 
sovereign has the power to declare war. But 
this privilege can certainly only be intended to 
apply in the case of war with a foreign foe ; and, 
even thus limited, it is a clause which would be 
better annulled. 

If we are to admit that either a minister or the 
sovereign can, by mere order of decree, suspend 
all the ordinary laws for the protection of citi- 
zens and set up courts-martial in their stead, then 
let it be frankly stated that we are under a one- 
man despotism. The insurrections may have been 
a great evil, a great offense, but a far greater 
danger, to my mind, lies in the abrogation of all 
legal and constitutional restraints upon tyran:y 
which have followed on them—in the mere cruel 
caprice which has deposed and replaced both law 
and the constitution. 

A mere change of ministries will never alter 
or better anything. It cannot do so. Men come 
and go, but the system remains unaltered. ‘The 
ponderous machinery for pressing blood out of a 
stone rolls on in the same manner, whoever may 
nominally guide it. 

If the Marquis di Rudini had been true to the 
programme with which he came into office two 
years and five months ago, he would not have 
become a persona grata; he would not have been 
allowed either time or power to carry out the 
reform which he contemplated ; he would have 
been harassed, frowned on, hindered, paralyzed, 
and he would have found a ddton dans la roue 
placed there by influences which he would have 
been unable to combat. What Rudini would 
have found, who had at his command all the 
force which great wealth and illustrious birth 
can lend to a statesman, would be found also by 
every other minister of equal or lesser degree 
who should honestly endeavor to purify the ex- 
isting organization. It is for this reason that 
all those who, without fear or bias, examine the 
present state of the country, see no hope what- 
ever for its peaceful alteration. 

No minister who attempted to reduce the 
army, to reduce the bureaucracy, to reduce the 
civil lists, to reduce the pensions, the decora- 
tions, the military and bureaucratic annuities, 
the endless peculation, the swarming parasites, 
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the perpetual and universal corruption—no min- 
ister who endeavored to do this or any of this 
would be allowed to remain in office three 
months. The minister most conspicuously a 
persona gratissima was the minister in whose 
proprié persona corruption flourished and tri- 
umphed. 

That is why in Italy we are face to face with 
an insolvable problem. 

Ministers will rise and sink, and rise again and 
again sink, and gentlemen in gold lace with 
grand crosses will continue to ascend and descend 
the steps of royal palaces, but the suffering of the 
country wil] remain unaltered, its wounds will be 
agape and festering in the sun, and there will be 
none to heal them. And for this neglect, for 
these festering wounds, the people will be ex- 
pected to be grateful to the powers above them. 

‘¢ We are governed from Berlin,” said a work- 
ing man in my hearing; and that we are gov- 
erned by imitation of Berlin there is no doubt. 
What is called the freedom of Italy is a dominion 
of stiff etiquette, of rigid officialism, of harsh 
oppression, of bureaucratic and military tyranny, 
which covers and protects a system of well-nigh 
universal corruption and stifles all the natural 
life of the nation. Whatever minister comes 
into office falls into line with this manner of 
ruling, accepts it and moves with it; it is the 
condition of his being a persona grata. 

If any minister attempted to destroy it, or even 
to let in air and light upon it, he would be con- 
sidered a revolutionist: the machinery of the 
constitution would crush him. He would be 
forced to retire into private life, if worse were 
not done to him. This is the reason why the 
choice of ministers is limited to a certain kind 
of politician, and why men of vast views, of high 
intellect, and of independent character remain 
and must remain aloof from public life in Italy. 

It will be said that this is the fault of the peo- 
ple who allow this system to continue; but how 
are the people to change it? If Garibaldi were 
living now he would be kept in a cell in a for- 
tress, and if Cavour were living he would be left 
to study philosophy on his country estate. Ex- 
cept in the sense that the unity of the country is 
accomplished in a political and geographical 
manner, nothing which was intended and dreamed 
of by the men of 1848 and 1859 is realized ; all 
liberty and dreams of liberty are considered 
crimes. 

Why is Italy to be denied that change and 
improvement in her method of government which 
is the right of nations? Why are a plebiscite 
and a statute of fifty years ago to be binding on 
and adequate for her now ? 

Wherever opposition is treated as a crime 
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there we know freedom has ceased to exist. 
Montesquieu has rightly said that tolerance of 
opposition must be viewed as a necessity to good 
government, as the dissonances in music meet in 
the harmony of awhole. It is a fact that when 
the opposition is weak anywhere government be- 
comes tyrannical and bad, as it is at the present 
moment in England. Far worse, then, is it 
when opposition is treated as criminal, as it is at 
the present moment in Italy. 

It is idle to blame the groups of Deputies at 
Montecitorio, when the manner of their choice 
at the urns 1s so corrupt and so artificial that they 
represent nothing but what is false, immoral, 
and worthless. The contempt which the govern- 
mental interference with the results of the urns 
creates in men of any independence of mind and 
temper keeps aloof from elections those who 
might be unbiased and unbribed. 

Not alone do those Catholics who are obedient 
to the Pope refrain from voting, but great num- 
bers of men who are aware of how the elections 
are managed, and who refuse to assist at a mere 
farce or to give their votes through fear or favor 
to candidates whom they disapprove. 

The educational suffrage also has evil effects. 
It shuts out from the electorate many thousands 
of moral and sensible peasants who cannot write, 
but who are worthy of esteem and shrewd in 
judgment, and it admits to the franchise the riff- 
raff of the towns, the creatures of the municipali- 
ties, the venal throngs of the Jewish population. 

Yet if any Italian says anything at a meeting 
similar to what I have here written or publishes 
it in a public print, he is considered to merit 
arrest, fine, and imprisonment. Only those who 
are dumb or paralyzed, cringing or sycophant, 
are safe. Proscription now is less bloody, but 
not less cruel than Sylla’s. 

The enormous cost to the exchequer (7.e., the 
people) of all the machinery of persecution 
would, had it been united to the enormous sums 
thrown away in the previous proscriptions by 
Francesco Crispi in the Abyssinian war and on 
the colony of Eritrea, have permitted such a 
lightening of fiscal burdens and such an exemp- 
tion of the poor from all taxation as would have 
made the country peaceful and fairly prosperous 
for two-score years. There is no more costly 
imperial or royal appanage than crowded prisons 
and a state of siege. They no doubt give a de- 
lightful sense of omnipotence to the rulers; but 
the cost is too great to the nation. 

Encouraged by their success in having garot- 
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ted and punished opinion and imposed military 
dominion over entire provinces, the monarchical 
party is now throwing out hints and suggestions 
to see if the nation would be likely to submit to 
a coup d'état similar to that by which Louis Na- 
poleon attained imperial power. Such a coup 
d’état would consist in the abolition of Parliament 
and the establishment of absolutism resting on 
bayonets and cannons. A considerable portion 
of the monarchical party desire this disloyal 
and violent destruction of the constitutional re- 
straints imposed on and accepted by the monarchy. 
But it cannot be thought for a moment that 
they have weighed the immense import and con- 
sequences of such a project, were it carried out, 
or for a moment realized the treachery to the 
country which would be involved in it. It is 
possible, however, especially if a military premier 
continue in power or if Sidney Sonino should 
come to power, that an attempt at absolute rule 
may be made, with little attention to its ultimate 
result, and resting for its support on the financial 
and moneyed classes who alone would benefit by 
it. The country might even for a time submit 
to it for the same reason that it submits now to 
the state of siege—v.e., because it is manacled, 
gagged, and held forcibly motionless. It might 
even be driven successfully to a plebiscite by 
similar means to those which obtained a plebiscite 
for Louis Napoleon. But although corruption 
would revel and militarism rejoice, the violated 
oath would bring its own punishment ; the wreck 
of unity would follow the wreck of liberty and 
the rank and file of the army would finally join 
the populace. The land would be soaked in 
blood, and then would come the opportunity for 
German intervention. William of Prussia would 
pass the Alps as the savior of law, order, and the 
rights of kings. The nation, weakened by in- 
ternecine conflict and utterly impoverished, would 
be powerless to drive back his legions ; he would 
cast off the mask of friendship worn so long, and 
once again the harrow of German iron wouid 
torture the Latin soil. 

Norre.—This article was written before the 
condemnation of the Deputies Turrati and De 
Andreis. It is an infamy the more added to the 
long list of crimes of which the improvised mili- 
tary tribunals, with their foregone conclusions, 
their parody of law, and their mimicry of admin- 
istration, have been guilty in the last three 
months. At the present date the whole country 
is ruled by a totally irresponsible despotism. 

August 16, 1898. 














A REPLY TO OUIDA’S IMPEACHMENT OF 
MODERN ITALY. 


BY GIOVANNI DALLA VECCHIA 


HE Italians are not intolerent of fair criti- 
cism, and English criticism is most accept- 
able to them, but I take leave to consider Ouida’s 
impeachment of modern Italy the most unjust 
indictment ever written in English against any 
civilized country. Hatred in its most bitter form 
alone could dictate such a perverse picture of 
modern Italy as that which I am now going to 
deal with. 

There is good and bad in every country, but 
to judge Italy from that impeachment nothing 
is good there. The King is greedy, the govern- 
ment is corrupt, the Parliament is incapable, the 
governing classes are despotic, the middle classes 
are riff-raff, the soldiers are cruel and hated, the 
judges do not render justice, and the peasantry 
are the caterpillars of the soil, and the society it- 
self ‘‘a vast camorra for the protection of its 
own knaves.” 

The present political and economic situation in 
Italy is not so good as could be wished. But it 
is sheer perversion of the facts and wholly mis- 
leading to say that we have deteriorated under 
the present régime; the contrary is the truth. 
One has only to compare the Italy of fifty years 
ago with the Italy of to-day to be convinced of 
the great and wonderful improvement which has 
taken place in my native land. In the indus- 
trial field we have made gigantic progress under 
very trying circumstances. One has only to be- 
take himself to the arsenals of Spezzia, Castel- 
lammare, Venice, Taranto, to the shipyards of 
Leghorn and Genoa, to be convinced of this great 
progress. 

Milan and Turin are among the most charming 
and prosperous cities in Europe. Biella and 
Schio are two centers of the textile industry 
worthy of Lancashire. Almost every town of 
Italy has been beautified and purified. Thou- 
sands of millions of lire have been spent in this 
much-wanted improvement, and in rail and mail 
roads, in bridges and water-works, in public build- 
ings—especially schools—in purifying and ren- 
dering fit for cultivation vast tracts of land, and 
soon. The social life is a thousand times better 
and the number of crimes is steadily decreasing ; 
the illiterate, who, under the ancient régime, were 
in some parts as many as 80 per cent., have now 
decreased to about 20 per cent. The working 


classes are better fed, better housed, better paid. 
We possess institutions of charity and thrift 
which are the admiration of the world. 

Our savings banks are second to none for 
prosperity. As I must be brief, and I have a 
lot to say, | am precluded from entering into 
details. However, as an exception I will give 
the following figures: The general savings in 
Italy—as deposited in the several savings banks 
—amounted in 1886 to 1,594,000,900 lire, in 
1885 to 2,070,000,000 lire, and they are now 
close on to 2,300,000,000 lire. The post-office 
savings banks had in 1886 a deposit of 211,000,- 
000, in 1895 one of 461,0¢0,000, and in April 
last one of 554,000,000. Is this a sign of in- 
creased impoverishment ? ‘There is not another 
savings bank in the world which can be favorably 
compared with the savings bank of Milan. Our 
Banche Popolari are the envy and the admiration 
of other countries. There is no foreign econo- 
mist or philanthropist who visits Italy and does 
not carry away with him the highest admiration 
possible for these institutions. But what about 
taxation? Well, it is impossible to deny that 
the Italians are over-taxed, and that taxation 
must be henceforth reduced. 

The Italians have paid dear for their independ- 
ence and are paying dear for their constitutional 
liberties—two blessings which cannot be got 
without great sacrifices; but I think no sacrifice 
is too great for them. The present régime, how- 
ever, is not responsible for the wretched past, 
which rendered the Italians unprepared for a 
quite new state of national life. While all 
Europe was undergoing the greatest economical, 
social, industrial evolution the world ever wit- 
nessed, the Italians were struggling for their 
political existence, and when that struggle was 
over they found themselves handicapped in the 
commercial and industrial spheres by other 
nations. It is not true to say that the financial 
resources are now scarcer ; they have largely in- 
creased ; but new needs, as an outcome of a new 
life, were more felt in the new kingdom of Italy 
than elsewhere. 

It is the fashion to speak of Italy as the land 
of poverty, either by a malignant soul evilly dis- 
posed or by people who have never seen that 
country. An English friend just returned from 
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Turin told me: ‘‘If people before speaking of the 
decrepitude of Italy would only pay a visit to 
that exhibition, I am most certain they would 
never dream of uttering that word again as ap- 
plicable to Italy.” 

It is not true to describe Italy as a land where 
liberty is banished and tyranny rules. All ad- 
verse criticism notwithstanding, Italy as a nation 
where public opinion rules supreme comes next 
only to Englai.d. Whether the public opinion is 
as enligntened and sound as it should be is 
another question which affects the individual 
character and not the national institutions. The 
Italians for centuries have been kept ina state of 
serfdom. Under the providence of God they 
were brought out of bondage, and dazzled by the 
brilliant light of liberty, they moved about in a 
tottering way. The clerical physicians prescribe 
an immediate return to darkness; the radical 
physicians prescribe a greater light. Both are in 
the wrong 

Of course as long as its imperfect political edu- 
cation lasts, the constitutional liberties of Italy 
must be applied with some kind of corrective. 
The worst thing an English writer can do in 
judging Italy is to think that the Italians are 
like the English, who, after having heard in 
Hyde Park or elsewhere an inflammatory speech, 
go home to have a cup of tea with their friends. 
Italians are quick in perception and quick in 
action, and act on first impressions either for 
good or for evil. Unfortunately the good ac- 
tions pass unnoticed and the bad ones are fully 
recorded. 

It is not true to say that people are condemned 
in Italy without bein; permitted to speak in 
their cefense. The Italian law requires that 
every accused person shall be legally represented. 
Counsel 1s appointed by the court for every case. 
Moreover, according to the Italian procedure— 
faithfully respected even by courts-martial— 
every trial begins with the interrogation of the 
accused person and ends with whatever state- 
ment the defendant chooses to utter. 

Among the many things wickedly invented 
during the turmoil of May last was that tale of 
soldiers who had refused to charge the populace 
and were then and there shot by their own 
officers. This falsehood was at once denied by 
the same paper which invented it—a clerical 
paper of Turin. Nevertheless it is reproduced 
in the impeachment with a new particular—to 
wit, that a soldier had actually killed his own 
sister. This falsehood, publicly denied, has 
been now reproduced to justify the hypothesis 
that the soldiers in an agrarian revolt would side 
with the peasantry and that the middle-aged 
men of the reserve are not loyal. 
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I went through all the agrarian strikes of 1885, 
and I can assure every one that nothing hap- 
pened then to justify such an hypothesis. I was 
present at the revolt of Milan on April 1, 1880. 
At that time the middle-aged men of the reserve 
were occasionally in service. With the first 
company of Alpini, which arrived in the princi- 
pal square of Milan—where the disorders had 
broken out—there were three lawyers, friends of 
mine, belonging to the Radical party, then in the 
army as officers for a few days. They out- 
stripped all the other officers in hunting the peo- 
ple out of the square. So much was I impressed 
at this sight that at the first opportunity 1 spoke 
to one of these lawyer-officers about it. 1 re- 
member saying to him: ‘¢] heard you many a 
time pleading before the courts against the police 
for having charged the populace before the three 
warnings were given. You, last night, charged 
the crowd among whom I was before the second 
warning was given.” ‘‘So would you,” was his 
reply, ‘‘if you were disturbed in your rest by a 
few hundreds of loafers who provoke disorders 
to facilitate pillage.” 

The army in Italy is a school of civil as well 
as military virtues. Militarism has its faults, 
but fortunately soldiers and people are not in 
Italy two separate castes, one antagonistic to the 
other. The army will always be for the King as 
long as the King is for the country, and the 
King will always be for the country as long as 
that king is a scion of the house of Savoy. 
Hence the hatred of the extreme parties for the 
royal house of Italy. Many things in many 
quarters have been said against Italy’s big arm- 
aments. Unfortunately the history of the past 
contains this tremendous warning. Italy must 
be either militarily strong or at the mercy of 
others. It is not true to say that the soldiers 
received a reward of money for their ‘‘ carnage.” 
This is a wicked traverstie of what really hap- 
pened. Soon after the revolt was quelled, the 
Milanese, grateful for their deliverance from the 
teppa, a kind of ‘‘ Hooligan” gangs that infested 
Milan for three days, opened a public subscrip- 
tion in favor of the soldiers. And this sub- 
scription does away entirely with the assertion 
that the people hate the soldiers. 

Among the suggestions contained in the im- 
peachment there is the following one: ‘he 
Italian Government ought to come to terms with 
the Vatican.’ This is a very precious suggestion, 
if for no other reason that it lets the cat out of 
the bag. , 

To come to this conclusion one must forget all 
the history of the past—must forget what was 
the condition of Italy when the Vatican was the 
master of the masters of Italy ; and one must 
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forget also that the Vatican would come to terms 
with the monarchy only when the monarchy re- 
nounced the unity of Italy and its constitutional 
liberties. In 1887 the Moderate party started 
a movement in favor of a reconciliation hetween 
the Quirinal and the Vatican. The Pope first 
encouraged, then condemned this movement. 
The last chance of a reconciliation was thus lost. 
To speak any more of it is folly. Besides, all 
the geniuses of Italy, ancient and modern, have 
with one voice incessantly stated that the greatest 
evil of Italy was discord and that the priests 
were the fomenters of this discord. 

‘‘Quida” has some kind of admiration for 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, but surely before she 
ventures to mention the names of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi she ought to take the trouble to read 
a little of their history. In both of them lived 
a pure and patriotic soul. They were both slan- 
dered by the Clerical party, which in due time 
became also the slanderer of the house of Savoy 
because it carried out the national programme of 
the revolutionary party. I do not think there is 
a single sentence of Garibaldi and Mazzini which 
conveys the idea that the Vatican is not the 
deadly enemy of Italian unity. Garibaldi in 
1867 wrote a book, ‘‘Manlio e Clelia,” trans- 
lated into English under the title of ‘‘ The Rule 
of the Monk,” and therein he described the 
Papal Government in all its phases and forcibly 
condemned it. Here is Garibaldi’s testimony 
against both the republican agitators and the 
clerical instigators : 


The Italian patriot hates the priesthood as a lying 
and mischievous institution. He regards the priests as 
the assassins of the soul, and in that light he esteems 
them more culpable than those who slay the body. He 
regards as the worst enemies of the liberty of the people 
those democratic doctrinaires who have preached and 
still preech revolution, not as a terrible remedy, astern 
Nemesis, but as a trade carried on for their own ad- 
vancement. He believes that these same mercenaries 
of liberty have ruined many republics and brought dis- 
honor upon the republican system. 


In 1867, speaking at Padua before 20,000 
citizens, Garibaldi said : 


They—the priests—are the enemies of true religion, 
liberty, and progress : they are the original cause of our 
slavery and degradation, and in order to subjugate the 
souls of Italians they have called in foreigners to en- 
chain their bodies. The foreigners we have expelled ; 
now we must expel those mitred and tonsured traitors 
who summoned them. The people must be taught that 
it is not enough to have a free country, but that they 
must learn to exercise the right and perform the duties 
of freemen. Duty—duty, that is the word. Our peo- 
ple must learn their duties to their families, their duties 
to their country, their duties to humanity. 


Thirty-one years have passed since Garibaldi 
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thus spoke, but his words are as true now as 
they were at the time they were uttered. 

Vinet said: ‘‘ L’homme n'est un homme et ne 
demeure libre et vrai, qu’d condition de rester au 
pouvoir de sa conscience: ce qui est la vrate liberté,”’ 
I am still young, and yet I remember the day 
when it was a crime to doubt any dogma of the 
Church ; a crime—as it is still in benighted 
Austria—not to kneel down before a religious 
procession ; a crime to utter the very name of 
Italy ; a crime to possess a sheet of printed paper 
issued without the ¢mprimatur of the bishop; a 
time when the only papers allowed in my coun- 
try were the organs of the Vatican and of the 
Austrian Government, when the latter exalted 
the hangman and the former printed that ‘‘ the 
best of governments was that which had the 
hangman for premier.””. When the present his- 
tory of Italy is read with an eye open to the his- 
tory of the past, one cannot but curse the past 
and bless the present, its faults and shortcomings 
notwithstanding. We have now at least a con- 
science which we can call our own, thouzh not 
so enlightened as we should like to see it, and 
we have a government of our own making, sus- 
ceptible of improvement, which should be im- 
proved and will be in due time improved. 

The English literature is full of books describ- 
ing Italy under the old régime. Ouida’s impeach- 
ment ,would have served well to fill up a gap in 
those books. 

William W. Story lived for a long time in 
Rome, when the Pope ruled there, and in 1864 
published his reminiscences in a book called 
‘¢ Roba de Roma.” In the preface to the sixth 
edition of the book he says : 


As the present edition is going to the press Rome has 
become an integral portion of the kingdom cf Italy and 
will in all probability undergo many and important 
changes. Among others, the censorship of the press 
will be abolished and free admission given to literature 
of all kinds, so that this book may now enter there. It 
is a curious illusiration of the previous condition of 
things in Rome that although the government formally 
authorized its admission, it was, during the last two 
years, persistently stopped at the custom-house. 


Another writer, Rev. William Blood, began 
his book, ‘*The Gospel in Italy,” printed in 
1864, thus: 


Italy, politically, socially, and commercially, has 
been and still is the question of the day. Her concerns 
have occupied the attention of the cabinets of Europe, 
and the mental powers of the most intellectual have 
been exercised on her behalf. ‘The pens of the wisest 
have written, the tongues of the most eloquent have 
spoken, the swords of the bravest have been wielded, to 
liberate her from tyranny and to gain for her a recog- 
nized position among the kingdoms of the earth. 
Poets have sung her praises, orators proclaimed her 
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glory, and warriors fought her battles, and now, amid 
the acclaim of her population, she stands forth, with 
her fetters broken, emancipated, liberated, free. She is 
at length a united kingdom, with her chosen constitu- 
tional king—Victor Emmanuel. 

There are stillin Italy many worthy Englishmen 
and Englishwomen who write most sympathetic- 
ally of that country, and to whom Italy appears 
a regenerated nation with a future in store both 
hopeful and encouraging. Among these I am 
bound to mention Dr. Alex. Robertson, of Venice, 
and Rev. Henry J. Piggott, of Rome. Dr. Robert- 
son in his most picturesque book, ‘‘ Through the 
Dolomites,”’ describes the artistic beauty of that 
part of Italy, and narrates many anecdotes which 
go to show how much those highlanders love their 
king and queen and how much they deserve to 
be loved by their people. A man of Dr. Robert- 
son’s sterling character would have fared badly un- 
der the old régime. Certainly he would not have 
been complimented by the ruler of the state. 
Five years ago Dr. Robertson was received in 
Venice by King Humbert. The very first ques- 
tion this ‘‘ despotic” ruler put to him was: ‘‘ Do 
you enjoy full liberty in Venice?’ Dr. Robert- 
son answered in the affirmative, and his majesty 
added he was very pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Piggott most appropriately calls his work 
‘The Story of a Transformation.’”’ It is simply 
refreshing to an Italian heart to be able to turn 
from the cruel indictment of Ouida to the sym- 
pathetic pages of Mr. Piggott, who has lived in 
Italy these last forty years and has personally 
witnessed the great transformation he is writing 
about. 

Garibaldi never encouraged a revolt against 
the dynasty. He fought under the flag of Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel. In his book ‘‘ J Mille” 
he narrates his famous campaign of Sicily, in 
which he is very severe against the few repub- 
licans of that time. After the battle was over 
he wrote to the Neapolitans: ‘+ Italy and Victor 
Emmanuel are the flag of your deliverance; at 
any time of danger rally round that flag which 
is your only salvation.” 

One of the greatest evils of Italy is the enor- 
mous vastness of lands left uncultivated. Wil- 
liam Story, in his ‘+ Roba de Roma,” speaking of 
the campagna of Rome and the contadini thereof, 
said: 

The Church possesses most of the land, but the 
Church doesn’t work. It amuses itself with letting 
others to work. It will not even dig up its own con- 
vent cabbage garden, but hires this labor to be done 
while it looks on. It naturally follows that it does not 
sce itself to the cultivation and tillage of its great cam- 
pagna farm. 

The contadini on the campagna sleep often on the 
bare ground or on a little straw under a hut large 
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enough to admit them on all fours. Their labor is ex- 
hausting and performed in the sun. Their food is poor, 
their habits careless, and it would require an iron con- 
stitution to resist what they endure. 


This was written in 1864. An Englishwoman, 
a lover of Mazzini, who has visited Italy yearly 
since 1857 and who has witnessed the great 
transformation, sent to the Daily Chronicle of 
June 16 last a letter, in which, speaking of this 
very subject, she says : 


Undoubtedly in Italy, as in England, certain lands 
cannot longer be worked at a profit, butin the provinces 
which I know best, not thousands, but tens of thou- 
sands of acres are in cultivation now that were wild 
pasture twenty years ago. In the province of Rome, 
thirty-nine years ago, Cisterna was a fever-stricken 
desert, Pratica a place to shoot quails, La Cervelletta 
coarse pasture land ; each is now the center of a thriv- 
ing agricultural district. Outside Porta San Giovanni, 
where there were only cane-brakes, rich cultivation now 
extends to the fifth kilometer. 

Four hundred and twenty-six rubbia of the public 
lands of Frascati have been plowed during the last two 
years and are cultivated by the working men as allot- 
ments. The great pascolari of Albano and Castle 
Gandolfo are now magnificent stretches of wheat, 
plowed three years ago for the first time in history. At 
Anzio the common, a resort of butterfly hunters and 
botanists, has disappeared to give way to corn, while 
the transformation of the campagna to the north of 
Rome is equally striking. 


What has Ouida to say of this great transfor- 
mation? She simply reproaches the Italian Gov- 
ernment for having compelled the landowner of 
one of the estates of Frascati to let the people 
work the land. 

The landowner, a nobleman, to use Ouida’s 
expression, who evidently was born two cen- 
turies after his own time, would not have his 
estate cultivated on any terms. Around the 
same there was an ever-increasing population of 
agricultural laborers. They asked to be allowed 
to work that estate either for the landowner or 
for themselves. Their request was refused with 
medizval contempt. The peasants armed them- 
selves and threatened to occupy the land by 
means of force. The government stepped in and 
through the local authority induced the noble- 
man to give way. Iam not a socialist, but if it 
were in my power to tender any advice to the 
Italian Government I would say to them: ‘Do 
the same with the other neglected lands.” I 
was, however, very much surprised that Ouida 
did not reproach the Italian Government for an- 
other act of socialism. The Marquis of Rudini 
had the happy idea of freeing the local authori- 
ties in the islands of Sardinia from the avaricious 
hands of the usurers by a most simple operation. 
He redeemed their old standing debts with the 
ever-increasing deposit in the post-office savings 
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banks. Thus the local authorities had a net gain 
of 50 per cent. The Marquis of Rudini imposed 
only one condition, to wit, that the money thus 
spared should go either to decrease taxation on 
breadstuffs or in executing public works. This 
other bit of socialism must have escaped Ouida’'s 


observation, otherwise she would have quoted. 


it as a further proof of the wickedness of the 
government. 

It is extremely vulgar to speak disrespectfully 
of the house of Savoy and of King Humbert. It 
is simply cruel to represent the King of Itaiy— 
one of the most valiant and kind-hearted rulers 
who ever sat on a throne—as a greedy man and 
to pass nasty remarks about his civil list. Any 
one might know what use King Humbert makes 
of the money he receives from the country. He 
has $1,750,000 yearly, and with this he has to 
keep going ten royal residences. Three would 
be enough for him, but all the capitals of the 
ancient states of Italy wish to have their own 
court. With this money he keeps thousands of 
people either in his service or out of the work- 
house. When King Victor Emmanuel died he 
left a debt of about 36,000,000 lire. Crispi in- 
tended to ask Parliament to pay this debt, but 
King Humbert refused the offer, saying, ‘‘ The 
debts of the father shall be paid by the son,” and 
he paid them. According to the I[talian statuto 
the heir to the throne is entitled t« an appanage 
when he comes of age and another when he mar- 
ries. King Humbert has not yet allowed his 
minister to ask Parliament to vote this grant, 
and the court of the Prince of Naples is still kept 
by King Humbert himself. When the city of 
Turin voted 150,000 lire for a monument to 
King Humbert’s brother, with his thanks the 
King sent a check for 160,000 lire to help to fin- 
ish a hospital which is now the greatest and the 
most modern hospital of Europe. King Humbert 
every year distributes about 1,000,000 lire in 
charity. 

Ouida’s impeachment ends with a marvelous 
piece of fiction, worthy the finale of a chapter of 
aromance: ‘‘ King Humbert has in mind a coup 
d'état, and the German Emperor will have the 
benefit thereof ! ” 

I do not deny the existence of a widespread 
dissatisfaction, but I deny that the present régime 
is in the main responsible for it ; I deny that an- 
other régime would improve matters. ‘To think, 
as some do, that the republic would have the 
magical power to enlighten the benighted, to 
make dishonest men honest, to turn the water 
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of the rivers into milk and the stones of the 
streets into bread, is a sheer nightmare. No one 
denies the Italian people the right to change their 
constitution ; but the change must be willed by 
the nation and not by a few agitators. However, 
the conscience of all well-meaning persons attests 
that the evil is not in the machine, but in the 
way it has been worked this last thirty years. 

I consider it extremely dishonest to make the 
house of Savoy responsible for the wickedness of 
others. The men of the monarchy wer Camillo 
Cavour, Massimo d’Azeglio, Giovanni Lanza, 
Marco Minghetti, Bettino Ricasoli, Alfonso La- 
marmora, Quintino Sella, Silvio Spaventa, Ubal- 
dino Peruzzi, Urbano Rattazzi—purer men than 
whom never lived under any sky. Crispi never 
was the man of the monarchy. He belonged to 
quite a different class of people. He acted dis- 
honestly and he was punished for it; and this 
is more than the popes and the kings of Naples 
have ever done. Political and personal dishon- 
esty were under them very much encouraged. It 
is not true to say that King Humbert preferred 
Crispi to others. It was Parliament, public opin- 
ion, and Bismarck which foreed the King to call 
Crispi again to power in 1894. And nothing is 
further from truth than the statement that Crispi 
is a persona gratissima at the Italian court. 

What about the affairs in Africa? Undoubt- 
edly the African policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment was a failure. History will, however, have 
something to say about it, and it will record 
what Ouida failed to mention in her mischievous 
and malicious impeachment, viz., that Italy was 
encouraged in that policy by England, that it 
was Gladstone himself who advised Crispi to a 
forward policy on the Red Sea coast, that the 
colonial policy had its origin m the most healthy, 
in the most prosperous and progressive part of 
Italy, in Milan, as it was the Socitetd Geogrufica 
Ltaliana which forced the hand of the govern- 
ment to land on the Red Sea. Of course if italy 
instead of having a Barattieri had had a Kitch- 
ener, the result of the colonial policy would 
have been different. But since the world judges 
men’s undertakings by their success, as a conse- 
quence of her irretrievable defeat Italy stands 
condemned. However, why net recognize the 
happy change which has taken place in Italy 
since the fatal disaster of Adowa? Justice re- 
quires that a word should be spoken in favor of 
the Marquis of Rudini, who had the manliness 
and the sagacity to mitigate as far as it was pos- 
sible the consequences of that disaster. 











THE NICARAGUA CANAL IN THE LIGHT OF 


PRESENT POLITICS. 


BY LINDLEY M. KEASBEY. 


Daal and again in the rapid course of our 
history, far-seeing statesmen have pointed 
out the grave strategical defect of our discon- 
nected coast lines, but our people, absorbed in 
their private affairs, have until recently given but 
intermittent heed to the political danger. The 
war has, however, awakened us at last toa proper 
realization of our critical position, and with the 
object-lesson of the Oregon’s long voyage in mind 
there ic little necessity of further argument to 
demonstrate the national necessity of the Nica- 
ragua Canal. cans ; 

Fortunately for us, our really culpable procras- 
tination in this matter of isthmus transit has 
brought with it no errors that cannot ultimately 
be retrieved. From the careful surveys insti- 
tuted by government commissions and private 
companies it is now definitely established that the 
Nicaragua Canal is technically feasible, and the 
growing tendency of our export trade toward the 
West is leaving little doubt of the commercial 
utility of the enterprise. It is thus primarily 
with the political problems of the canal project 
that we have henceforth to deal, and demanding 
our immediate attention are the complicated dip- 
lomatic questions of government ownership and 
control. 

The steps that we have thus far: taken in the 
matter have been dictated by the expediency of 
the moment, and more with a view to the imme- 
diate demands of national preservation than with 
any realization cf our ultimate international de- 
velopment. But though the horizon has been re- 
stricted, our course has been comparatively well 
defined; and obedient to the requirements of ter- 
ritorial integrity, we have already become con- 
vinced of the importance of joining our southern 
seaboards by an isthmus waterway and of main- 
taining political supremacy along the line of the 
newly constituted frontier. Thus, in the official 
language cf one of our late Presidents, ‘‘ The 
policy of this country is a canal under American 
control.” Nothing‘ in the future can possibly 
disturp the geographic premises that have formu- 
‘ated the logic of this simple national demand; 
but the international events now crowding so 
thick upon us will doubtless add new factors to 
the problem and compel us to amplify our pres- 
ent political conclusions. We must, therefore, 


elaborate a canal policy that will be in harmony 
with our national traditions and at the same 
time meet the international requirements of the 
future. But before drawing any definite plans 
it will be well to take a somewhat broader view 
of the general situation than has thus far been 
possible. 


TRADITIONAL FALLACIES. 


It is difficult, indeed, to paint the picture of 
our political future upon the background of our 
national tradit.cns, but if we lengthen the his- 
torical perspective and foreshorten the lines of 
our aomestic politics the horizon becomes clearer 
and the outlook less dinly defined. Looking 
back along the trend of international events we 
shall perceive that, with Europe as its point of 
departure, the course of modern civilization has 
proceeded in opposite directions: through Asia 
and around Africa toward the east and over the 
Atlantic to America on the west. Between the 
East and the West lies the Pacific, and among the 
islands of the South Sea the two currents of po- 
litical progress are destined ultimately to meet. 
From our point of view on this side of the world 
we are apt to lose sight of the tact that these tww 
streams of civilization have a common source, 
and, forgetting the sphericity of the earth, we 
Americans fail for the most part to realize that 
the divergent branches will one day be merged 
into one. Our own advance has been along the 
westerly course of progress and we have but re- 
cently reached the Pacific. Europe is thus the 
sole source of our traditions and America the 
only field of our experience. And yet, with a 
lively sense of our own importance and a fancy 
tickled by Berkeley’s assurance that the course of 
empire is only toward the west, we are accustomed 
to regard ourselves as time’s noblest offspring 
and we are wont to look with some disdain upon 
the present politics of the East. As an English 
observer has recently put it: ‘‘ We have been 
content to think only of our own defense and to 
cast pitying looks upon the nations of Europe, 
disputing with each other the lands of Asia and 
Africa.” 

Along with this disposition on our part to 
villify Eastern affairs goes a corresponding tend- 
ency to idealize our own contributions to the 
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civilization of the West. This is due to the fact 


that our political instincts are rooted in the in-. 


dividualistic philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and strangely failing to take account of the 
changes that time has since wrought in Euro- 
pean theory and practice, we still continue to 
believe that our democratic institutions constitute 
the Ultima Thule of progress and that our shib- 
boleths of liberty and equality will forever dis- 
tinguish us from the politically benighted in- 
habitants of the Old World. And in the shadow 
of these yolitical ideals a strange delusion has 
crept into the minds of our cultured classes, fos- 
tered by the beliefs of Comte and Spencer. I 
refer to the hazy supposition that modern indus- 
trialism makes for peace. The commercial wars 
of the last century and the armed colonial rivalry 
of modern days have about driven this dream 
from the European mind, but the veil has hut.g 
thick over America until the present hour. With 
apparently unlimited economic opportunity before 
us and with no European power to interfere with 
the peaceful exploitation of our claim, it was 
natural, perhaps, that we should fit the facts of our 
industrial development to the frame of so attract- 
ive a political theory; but in overstepping the 
bounds of our present territory we shall find 
ourselves surrounded with commercial adver- 
saries in the Pacific, and it will not be long, I 
fear, before we shall have to abandon our purely 
peaceful policy of the past. Thus disparaging 
the politics of the East and magnifying the ideals 
of the West—and complacently ignorant withal 
of the conditions of contest that confront us—we 
are now making straight for the turbid waters 
where the tides of progress meet. Thanks to 
our racial inheritance and national experience, 
we shall no doubt be able to steer a safe course, 
but lest we become ingulfed on the way in the 
maelstrom of Eastern diplomacy, it will be wise 
before proceeding further to take our bearings 
in history and analogy and set our political com- 
passes anew. 


ENGLAND’S EARLY INTEREST IN THE PACIFIC. 


During the three centuries that intervened be- 
tween the discovery of the New World and the 
establishment of our own independence, America 
was the scene of a prolonged contest for colonial 
eggrandizement between the European powers, 
similar to that which is disturbing Africa and 
Asia to-day, and one of the main bones of con- 
tention between the two surviving competitors in 
the struggle was the control of the westerly route 
to the Indies. Spain was in prior possession of 
the isthmus and jealously guarded her monopoly 
of interoceanic communication ; but so impor- 
tant did England regard the matter in the light of 
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her colonial policy that she continued to put forth 
every effort to oust her rival from the coveted 
position, and had it not been for an untoward 
series of accidents, Nelson would certainly have 
succeeded at last in wresting the gateway to the 
Pacific from Spanish control. Our own experi- 
ence in the methods of Western advance does 
not, therefore, go back far enough to cover this 
early precedent in favor of the political control of 
the transit route, ani we fail accordingly to 
properly appreciate the importance formerly at- 
tached by the dominant powers ir the New 
World to the possession of the American isth- 
mus. 

England, however, reaped but little advantage 
from her successful struggles with her European 
competitors in the West ; for, meeting with. defeat 
in the revolutionary contest, the fruits of her 
former victories in the New World finally fell 
into our hands. Thus at one stroke we found 
ourselves practical masters of the continent, and 
free to regulate the diplomatic situation in con- 
formity with our political ideals. America we 
accordingly declared to be the future home of the 
free, and henceforth removed from further inter- 
ference on the part of the powers of Europe. 
The Monroe doctrine met with no rejoinder from 
Europe, and taking the silence to give consent 
to our claims, we straightway turned our backs 
upon the Old World and proceeded unmolested 
on our march toward the Pacific. As the con- 
tinental powers had already been worsted in the 
struggle for American supremacy, we really had 
nothing further to fear from the holy allies. 
Great Britain was, therefore, the only European 
power whose future interests in the New World 
could seriously clash with our own, and our rela- 
tions with the mother country were peculiar. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


We were jealous of our newly acquired rights, 
and as England continued to parallel our course 
to the West, there was friction for a time along 
the frontier. But the immediate motive im- 
pelling the two powers toward the Pacific was 
not the same. Great Britain was pushing out 
through Canada to effect a westerly junction 
with her Oriental outposts, while the United 
States was simply extending her western frontier 
to provide free space for her rapidly increasing 
population. Having finally fixed upon a bound- 
ary there was, therefore. no occasion for further 
difficulties to arise between the two governments 
in this direction, especially as the United States 
showed no disposition to enforce her Monroe 
doctrine against the mother country in North 
America. But upon the acquisition of California 
our territory lacked cohesion, anu with the rapid 
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influx of population into the new gold lands it 
became essential to provide some better means of 
communication between the eastern and western 
seaboards. It was thus the exigencies of domes- 
tic politics that turned our first serious attention 
to the problems of isthmus transit, and here 
again we found ourselves confronted by our 
British rival. The Government of the United 
States deemed it necessary at the time to round 
out its disjointed southern frontier in order to 
bring the Atlantic and Pacific sections of the 
country into closer accord. But England had, 
meanwhile, never lost sight of the importance of 
guarding the gateway to the Pacific in the inter- 
ests of her world-empire ideal. A definite issue 
was thus raised between the national policy of the 
United States and the British imperial system. 
Both parties were on the ground, and as neither 
showed any disposition to yield and armed con. 
flict was impolitic at the time, a truce was finally 
signed in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, giving the 
two powers joint control over the future isthmus 
canal. Balked in their immediate projects, the 
two contestants then retired from the field and 
proceeded to establish land connections between 
the Atlantic and Pacific across their respective 
possessions in the north, Great Britain again in 
the interests of her imperial policy and the 
United States as before with the immediate view 
of perfecting her internal system. 


OUR NEW INTERESTS IN THE PACIFIC. 


Thus while England's advance across America 
constitutes but an important incident in her 
world career, the extension of our own frontier 
toward the Pacific epitomizes, up to the present, 
our entire history. The parallel movements 
nevertheless form parts of the same general proc- 
ess, the advance of western civilization which 
destiny has left to the Anglo-Saxons to lead. 
Engrossed in our own affairs and fascinated by 
our peculiar political ideals, we Americans have 
thus far been strangely unperceptive of the 
direction we were taking. But the successful 
issue of our arms in the recent struggle with 
Spain, promising us island possessions in the 
Caribbean and Pacific, has already had the effect 
of turning our attention further afield, and we 
are able now to make out the dim outlines of the 
diplomatic problems before us. The horizon has 
therewith broadened considerably and our po- 
litical attitude toward the transit question is 
coming into a new light. We find it just as 
necessary as ever to join our disconnected coast- 
lines, and equally as important to guard the 
southern frontier thus established. But beyond 
this long-apparent national demand, the further 
necessity is now coming into view of dominating 


the sea route between our widely separated island 
colonies and of establishing naval connections 
with our far-lying outposts on the west. We are 
beginning to realize, in short, what Spain and 
England have each in turn had in mind—that it 
is requisite for the dominant power of the Occi- 
dent to control the gateway to the Pacific. 

But lest we reach too hasty a conclusion on this 
all-important question of our future politics, let 
us turn for the moment from the scene of con- 
flict in the West and seek analogies for our 
present canal policy along the course of easterly 
advance. The struggle for supremacy on this 
side of the globe has been longer-lived, and armed 
rivalry still characterizes the colonial relations of 
the European powers in the far East. Progress 
has also extended somewhat further in this direc- 
tion, and the Europeans are already in part pos- 
session of the islands of the South Sea. As yet 
no European colony has established its independ- 
ence in the Pacific, but one of the Oriental 
powers, Japan, has shaken off the lethargy char- 
acteristic of its race and recently taken a prom- 
inent position in the fore-front of Eastern pol- 
itics. Between the European contestants the 
issue is now quite clearly defined; Slavs and 
Anglo-Saxons dispute the van, and the con i- 
nental powers, in historic antipathy to England, 
show a growing disposition to support Russia in 
the struggle in return for slight favors along the 
way. Thus, taken as a whole, the Eastern situa- 
tion is replete with the lessons of imperialism and 
packed with the precedents of progress. And 
inasmuch as we ourselves have recently reached 
the scene from the West and are now taking up 
our position with the contestants among the lit- 
toral islands of Asia, it is very probable that we 
can profit by the experience of our precursors and 
gain valuable hints from them as to the best 
means of controlling the westerly route to the 
Indies. 


RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 


Barring the constant contest on the way, Rus- 
sia’s march across Siberia offers the closest 
analogy to our own extension to the Pacific. 
Before each country lay an immense extent of 
untilled territory, and the problem before both 
governments was to connect a far-lying frontier 
with a distant political base. Politics was also 
the immediate motive in each case, but it was 
the fear of foreign competitors that induced the 
Russian Government to undertake the Siberian 
railroad, while it was mainly owing to the 
exigencies of internal affairs that the United 
States instigated the construction of the Pacific 
lines. The resulting situation is, however, much 
the same ; and the two nations now stand face 
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to face, looking out across the South Sea, with 
their respective Pacific frontiers joined by 
strategic lines with their political centers in the 
interior. Geographic and political conditions 
must henceforth lead the Slav toward the south, 
and though the analogy fails at this point, it 
might still be well for us to note that while ma- 
neuvering for an ice-free port within the limits 
of the Chinese empire, Russia is constantly main- 
taining the military necessity of connecting every 
outpost by railroad and telegraph lines with her 
European headquarters. 


ENGLAND AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


But the North American continent slopes off 
on the south, and having reached the Pacific, the 
United States must proceed in the future by sea. 
It is to England we should, therefore, look for 
further precedents in our present policy of ex- 
pansion, as she is the only power that has suc- 
cessfully solved the problem of controlling the 
eastern sea routes to the Indies. Great Britain 
realized at the outset that she would have to fight 
her way by sea to the Orient, and she accordingly 
determined to maintain her naval supremacy at 
any cost. Finding the shorter course blocked 
by the isthmus, England proceeded at first 
around the Cape, planting colonies and protec- 
torates along the coasts of the continent to guard 
her longer sea route to the far East. Islands in 
the Indian Ocean were occupied with the same 
end in view. The Indian peninsula, with Ceylon 
and Burmah, forms part of the British empire, 
and the Straits Settlements on beyond now con- 
trol the outlet to the Pacific through the Straits 
of Malacca. In the meantime Great Britain also 
closed in on the Mediterranean, fortifying Gib- 
raltar at the mouth and taking Malta and Cyprus 
to mark her way across the inland sea to the isth- 
mus. Her rivals, the French, then undertook 
to construct the Suez Canal, but England, not 
to be outdone, bought up the majority of stock 
in the enterprise and subsequentiy fastened her 
political control upon the country through which 
the waterway passed. By a recent diplomatic 
agreement the canal itself has been neutralized, it 
is true, but the agreement has not yet stood the 
test of a general European war, and it is to be 
noted as a significant fact that Russia, Great 
Britain’s only powerful opponent in the East, is 
no party to the contract. And at all events, in 
point of view of the fact that the English still 
control the entrance to the waterway, and in con- 
sideration of the further fact that its only outlet 
through the Red Sea is blocked by British pro- 
tectorates, this nominal neutralization of the Suez 
Canal really amounts to little more than a plausi- 
ble diplomatic pretext, under convenient cover of 
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which Great Britain is still able to maintain her 
supremacy over her maritime rivals along the 
course of the easterly route. 


AN AMERICAN BUILT. AND OWNED CANAL. 


In turning the general Eastern analogy to ac- 
count we should not fail to take note of the fact 
that the advance in this direction toward the 
Pacific has been marked by constant contest be- 
tween the competing powers of Europe, and that 
for this reason the successful competitors in the 
struggle have deemed it of vital importance to 
establish permanent political connections on the 
way and to defend their respective routes by land 
and sea. As the dominant Occidental power 
now entering into the colonial contest on the 
Pacific, we cannot longer afford to make light of 
the experience of our rivals, and it behooves us, 
therefore, to see to our own land and water con- 
nections with our newly established outposts in 
the South Sea. Thanks to the fortunate position 
of our seaboards, it will be a comparatively easy 
matter for us to place ourselves on a military par 
with our Slavic contemporary by completing our 
coast defenses and strengthening the transconti- 
nental lines. But in transcending the limits of 
the continent we have already abandoned our ter- 
ritorial base, and unless we hasten to follow Eng- 
land’s example and establish adequate naval con- 
nections across the isthmus with our outlying 
island possessions, we shall find ourselves unable 
to maintain the position we have assumed in the 
Pacific. 

Thus on a broader view of the general diplo- 
matic situation we find the dictates of immediate 
expediency fully supported on either side by the 
precedents of Western history and the analogies 
of Eastern experience. The international pre- 
mises introduced do, indeed, amplify the argu- 
ment, but only to emphasize the national conclu- 
sion in favor of exclusive American control of 
the transit route. What has thus far been but an 
obiter dictum of our internal politics should, there- 
fore, become a settled principle of our foreign 
policy : that in the interest of national preserva- 
tion and with a view to the international re- 
quirements of the future it is the duty of the 
United States to build, own, and control the 
Nicaragua Canal. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


But in reaching this conclusion we have all 
along taken it for granted that the United States 
is to become the dominant power in the New 
World and the recognized leader of Western 
progress. This presumption is in perfect har- 
mony with our own convictions, but Europe, it 
must be remembered, has not yet recognized the 
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claim. Under the existing circumstances the 
continued refusal of the continental countries to 
admit the tenets of our Monroe doctrine need 
cause us no particular concern, as England still 
remains the only European power in any terri- 
torial position to dispute our exclusive rights in 
America. True we made the mother country no 
exception to our national policy, and since its 
enunciation we have repeatedly come to the point 
of warning our British rival against further en- 
croachment in Spanish America ; but at the same 
time we have never attempted to interfere with 
England’s progress across the northern continent, 
and in the matter of isthmus transit we have ac- 
tually made hera partner toour plans. Thus the 
principles of the Monroe doctrine still run coun- 
ter to the dictates of British imperialism and the 
pleadings of our new canal policy traverse the 
terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. In the light 
of present politics it is no longer, however, a mere 
question of conflict between the domestic require- 
ments of one country and the foreign policy of 
another, but a broader issue between the imperial 
ideals of two would-be world powers. Thus our 
demands in regard to the canal route are now 
placed on a par with those of our only competitor 
in the matter, and the future discussions between 
Great Britain and the United States concerning 
the ownership and control of the western water- 
way must be argued, accordingly, on broader 
premises than those taken in the past. 


AN AGREEMENT WITH ENGLAND. 


But the conditions have changed mightily since 
this diplomatic case was last compromised, and 
the new matter recently introduced may make a 
decision possible that will further the ultimate 
ends of both parties and do no violence to the 
spirit of their treaty obligations. For our part 
we have always desired a formal recognition of 
the Monroe doctrine from Great Britain, but to 
her mind our claim has not yet been sufficiently 
established to warrant such an avowal; and thus 
far, moreover, the United States has been in no 
position to offer a satisfactory guid pro quo. Our 
determination in the late struggle with Spain, 
followed by the success of our arms in the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific, has gone far, however, 
toward confirming our uncertain title in the New 
World, and judging from her attitude of gener- 
ous approval, Great Britain is apparently willing 
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to admit the justice of our present demands. On 
the other hand, England now finds herself beset 
along the line of her easterly advance by a strong 
coalition of continental powers and would no 
doubt be glad of American support in maintain 
ing and extending her prestige in this directfon. 
The present situation thus contains elements of 
an international bargain—to be formally framed 
or tacitly understood as future expediency may 
decide—and a new line of demarkation might 
now be drawn between the Anglo-Saxon powers, 
making the mother country practically invinci- 
ble in the East and leaving the management of 
western affairs in the able hands of her American 
descendants. 

An agreement along these lines would, indeed, 
afford a happy solution of the existing diplomatic 
difficuity surrounding the political control of the 
transit route, for though considerably transcend- 
ing the terms it would still preserve the tenor of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. One of the acknow!- 
edged purposes of this antiquated contract was to 
provide some scheme of Anglo- American coéper- 
ation, but its partnership provisions were too 
narrow, as they only applied to the West. If, 
however, the matter of the agreement were to be 
extended to include both lines of advance, the 
spirit of the convention might be retained, with 
reasonable hope of practical realization; for 
England could then rest doubly assured of her 
ascendency along the easterly sea routes to the 
Indies, and the United States be allowed ex- 
clusive control of the western gateway to the 
Pacific. 

It would be well, indeed, if all chances of 
further controversy between the Monroe doctrine 
and the British imperial system were thus to be 
avoided, but inasmuch as there has as yet been 
no real meeting of the national minds on the 
question, it would be wise under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to provide for the possible alternative. 
In times like these, however, when the heart 
beats quick with the throb of racial sympathy, 
anything in the nature of a threat sounds harsh 
in the ear. Let us live for the day at least, 
therefore, in the hope that the present wave of 
Anglo-American good-feeling will result in some 
definite understanding whereby the United 
States. in return for adequate consideration in 
other quarters of the globe, shall be left free to 
build, own, and control the Nicaragua Canal. 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL AND OUR 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


BY EMORY R. JOHNSON. 


HAT the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal is technically feasible at a cost that 
is not prohibitive seems to be established beyond 
question by the recent reports of competent gov- 
ernment engineers. The present opinions of the 
engineering profession are based on numerous 
surveys which have been made from time to 
time during the past fifty years, and the general 
public is willing to accept the evidence. Besides 
the technical feasibility of the canal, however, 
there are political and economic questions which 
should be carefully considered by the American 
people before they authorize the construction of 
the waterway. How will the construction of the 
canal, either directly by the Government or indi- 
rectly by means of a controlled corporation of its 
creation, and the maintenance of the neutrality 
of the canal by our Government, affect our pres- 
ent and future international relations? Further- 
more, if we can secure the construction of the 
canal at a reasonable cost without violating any 
international obligations, will it perform economic 
services important enough to warrant us in under- 
taking the execution of the work? In order to 
act intelligently, both of these questions must be 
studied. Before acting, the public will demand 
as full information as can be had regarding the 
relation of the proposed canal to the industrial 
and commercial interests of the United States. 
The purpose of this paper is to outline the more 
important economic influences which the water- 
way will exert upon the United States. 

An improvement in the transportation or com- 
mercial facilities of any country or industrial 
section lengthens the radius of the circle within 
which that country or region may exchange com- 
modities. The Nicaragua Canal will benefit 
American industries in two general ways: it will 
increase existing traffic by extending it over a 
wider area, and it will create new traffic by giv- 
ing a shorter and cheaper transportation route 
to commodities which cannot now be marketed 
because of the expense of shipment. The canal 
will promote the industrial and commercial in- 
terests of the United States by facilitating our 
domestic trade and by placing American pro- 
ducers in a more favorable position for the de- 
velopment of foreign commerce. 


A survey of the industrial conditions obtain- 
ing in the eastern, southern, central, and western 
sections of the United States and of the existing 
transportation fac.lities will reveal the relation 
which the Nicaragua Canal will bear to our do- 
mestic trade. ‘This survey, together with a re- 
view of the physical and economic forces which 
dominate the world’s commercial intercourse and 
determine the place which our foreign trade may 
assume in that intercourse, will make manifest 
the influences which an isthmian waterway will 
exert upon our foreign commerce. The canal 
will modify and benefit the industry and com- 
merce of several foreign countries. This paper, 
however, will be restricted to a consideration of 
the relation of the waterway to the economic in- 
terests of the United States. 

The industrial activities of the different parts 
of the United States are diverse and our country 
is large; for this reason our industrial develop- 
ment is peculiarly dependent upon domestic 
trade. Transportation facilities are essential to 
trade, and it is not difficult to understand why 
we should possess four-ninths of the total rail- 
road mileage of the world, why we should have 
been liberal in our appropriations for the im- 
provement of our harbors, lakes, and rivers, or 
why the construction of an isthmian waterway 
should have long been urged by persons from all 
sections of the country. The Nicaragua Canal 
is so located that the effects, whatever they may 
be, which it will exert upon the economic inter- 
ests of the United States will be confined to no 
particular section. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS OF OUR EASTERN STATES. 


In the New England and middle Atlantic 
States manufacturing is the dominant industry. 
The raw materials which their mills and factories 
require, and, to a large extent, the food con- 
sumed by their population, are brought from the 
Southern and middle Western States, and even 
under the existing conditions of transportation 
some supplies come from the American States 
and foreign countries which border the Pacific 
Ocean. The Nicaragua Canal would consider- 


ably enlarge the supply of raw materials avail- 
able for use in the manufactories of the north 
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western portion of the United States. The chief 
benefit, however, which the canal would confer 
upon the industries of this region would be to 
enable them to increase their trade with the 
western third of the United States and give 
them access to many South American and Asi- 
atic markets from which they are now excluded 
by their foreign competitors. 

The northeastern section of our country cor- 
responds industrially with western Europe. The 
correspondence is not complete, but the differ- 
ences are not great and are growing less. Both 
are initial centers of commerce; they draw to 
them the materials of industry and send out 
manufactured commodities. Furthermore, both 
regions are adjacent to the north Atlantic, and 
are so situated that they necessarily come into 
active competition with each other through their 
foreign commerce, even in their respective home 
markets. What the nature of that competition 
is will be made more manifest by a short review 
of the laws which regulate the routes followed by 
the world’s commerce. 

The land masses of the world lie mostly in the 
northern hemisphere, and the chief industrial 
countries are situated in the north temperate 
zone. For centuries the most highly developed 
countries industrially have been those of southern 
and western Europe ; from those countries as a 
center the commerce of the world has proceeded 
to the east and west to establish trade with Asia 
and America. The trade with the equatorial 
and south temperate portions of South Amer- 
ica and Africa and with Australia constitutes a 
north-and-south commercial movement of second- 
ary importance. The volume of trade which 
movés with the lines of longtitude is increasing 
and will continue to grow with the development 
of the countries lying south of the equator, but 
it will always be small in comparison with the in- 
ternational traffic which follows the parallels of 
latitude. 


EUROPEAN COMPETITION. 


Europe being situated on the western side of 
the great continent of Eurasia, has reached out 
for the trade of the countries east of her and for 
that of the growing States of North America. 

The States occupying the eastern third of the 
United States find the natural market for their 
surplus raw materials in Europe, and are able to 
exchange a certain amount of manufactures there; 
but the natural markets for the products of 
American mills and factories are first of all those 
in the populous Orient and secondarily those of 
South America and Africa. Our foreign com- 
merce has not yet invaded these natural markets 
on a large scale, but the natural lines of the 
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commerce of Europe and of the eastern United 
States are the same, and the competition between 
these industrial centers is direct and very strong. 

Under existing conditions, Europe competes 
under more favorable circumstances because ghe 
is able to reach the East by way of the Suez 
Canal. Although the world’s commerce tends 
primarily to follow the parallels of latitude, all 
the water-borne traffic between the north Atlantic 
and north Pacific countries has been, until recent 
years, diverted far to the south by the interposing 
continents. The natural land barrier in each 
hemisphere was uninterrupted from the Arctic 
Ocean to thirty-five degrees south latitude in the 
eastern hemisphere, and is still continuous to over 
fifty degrees south in the American hemisphere. 
A glance at the map, however, shows that in the 
vicinity of the Tropic of Cancer in each hemi- 
sphere the land barrier becomes very narrow. 
The oceans and the Caribbean and Mediterranean 
seas form an almost complete and nearly direct 
water girdle around the earth. Europe broke 
through the land barrier which diverted her 
commerce far out of its natural course when she 
opened the Suez Canal in 1879. The isthmian 
barrier that nature imposed across the natural 
path of American commerce still exists, and 
until it is pierced the industries of the United 
States will be seriously handicapped in their 
competition with Europe. This competitive dis- 
advantage is particularly felt by the manufactur- 
ing States of the northeastern section of the 
United States, because their geographical posi- 
tion and their industries are such that their 
competition with Europe is keener than that of 
any other part of our country. 


WHAT THE CANAL WOULD DO FOR OUR SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


The most zealous advocates of the Nicaragua 
Canal at the present time are the people of the 
South. The industries of the South are still 
primarily extractive. Her staple product is cot- 
ton, and the output has become larger than the 
European and American mills require. She is 
anxious to increase her sales in the Eastern coun- 
tries where there is a large and increasing de- 
mand both for raw cotton and cotton goods. The 
mining of coal and iron, the manufacture of iron, 
and the production of cotton textiles are all im- 
portant and rapidly growing industries in the 
South, and the people of that section realize that 
the home markets are inadequate. Foreign 
trade is essential to the development of both her 
extractive and manufacturing industries. 

Under the existing conditions the Guif States, 
like the north Atlantic States, are brought into a 
direct and uneven competition with Europe in 
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practically all their foreign trade other than that 
of raw cotton, forest products, and mineral fer- 
tilizers. With the exception of their sales of 
these products, the future commercial relations 
of the Gulf States will be less with Europe than 
with Mexico, South America, and Pacific coun- 
tries. Their textile and iron manufactures can 
hardly hope to find much of a market in Europe. 
In the south Atlantic also their competition with 
Europe will be very keen. It is to the Pacific 
States of South America and to Asia that the 
people of the Southern States may turn with the 
best prospect of securing foreign trade. The 
canal is also requisite for the development of a 
large trade between the Mississippi Valley and 
the Pacific slope of the United States. The rail 
routes from the States of the Gulf and Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific Ocean are long and are ex- 
pensive for traffic because of the heavy mountain 
grades to be overcome. Without the isthmian 
waterway the South is practically excluded from 
the markets which her industries are best fitted 
to supply. 

The commercial interests of the Gulf seaports, 
as well as the industrial interests of the South, 
will be greatly benefited by the canal. Until 
recent years the conditions have all been against 
a large foreign commerce through the gateways 
along the Gulf coast. Practically all the com- 
modities exported and imported by the States 
occupying the Mississippi Valley north of the 
tier along the Gulf passed through the Atlantic 
ports. This is now rapidly changing in conse- 
quence of the improvement of the Gulf harbors 
and the growth of the railroad trunk lines to the 
South. An increasing percentage of the im- 
mense traffic from the central States instead of 
climbing the Appalachians is taking the down- 
grade route to the Gulf. As yet the import 
trade of the Southern ports is very slight. Most 
of our imports are from Europe, and they con- 
tinue to enter by way of the Atlantic gateways. 
The Nicaragua Canal would inevitably enlarge 
both the export and import traffic through the 
Gulf cities. The trade between the central half 
of the United States and the regions bordering 
the Pacific, including our own Western States, 
would be mainly by way of the Southern harbors, 


HOW THE MIDDLE WEST WOULD BE BENEFITED. 


The business men of Chicago show by the agi- 
tation which they have carried on for the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal that they appre- 
ciate the relation which the waterway will bear 
to the economic development of the central West. 
The region drained by the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries north of a 
line drawn east and west through the mouth of 
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the Ohio River includes our richest agricultural 
resources, our most productive iron mines, and 
our chief stores of bituminous coal. Its forests 
are of great extent and value. Besides these 
highly developed extractive industries, the cen- 
tral West carries on a large amount of manufac- 
ture. Iron and steel, machinery, ships, furni- 
ture and other wooden wares, flour and other 
commodities, are manufactured in large quanti- 
ties. In no other section of the country is the 
traffic so heavy. Chicago has more commerce 
than New York and more manufactures than 
Philadelphia. The growth of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and the other 
prominent cities of this region exemplify its 
industrial resources andenergy. This great cen- 
tral portion of the United States owes its phe- 
nomenal development mainly to the transporta- 
tion facilities which have been provided by the 
great railroad trunk lines and the waterways 
afforded by the rivers, the Great Lakes, and the 
Erie Canal. There is no other section of the 
earth where cheap and efficient transportation 
has accomplished equal economic results, and 
there is certainly no section of the United States 
that will respond more quickly and generaily to 
the transportation influences which the Nicaragua 
Canal will exert. The traffic between the Missis- 
sippi States and the trans-Cordilleran section of 
our country and with the foreign countries bor- 
dering the Pacific Ocean will be large. The 
Nicaragua Canal will do for the western trade of 
the upper Mississippi States what the construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal and the improvement 
of the Great Lakes did for their traffic to and 
from the Atlantic. 


ENLARGED MARKETS FOR THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


The influence which the Nicaragua Canal will 
exert upon these States promises to be much 
greater because of the drainage canal which Chi- 
cago is now constructing. This canal will throw 
water enough into the Des Plaines and Illinois 
rivers to make possible a fourteen-foot waterway 
between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River. This waterway across Illinois will be the 
natural sequence of the completion of the drain- 
age canal, and will do much to strengthen the 
commercial relations which present transportation 
facilities are creating between the north central 
States and the markets of the Gulf States and 
Pacific countries. 

That section of the United States which is 
commercially tributary to the Pacific is a region 
whose main resources are those of agriculture, 
horticulture, stock-raising, farming, and lumber- 
ing. The precious metals, the fruits, a few for- 
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est products, and other com. 
modities of high value per bulk 
are able to pay the costs of 
transportation by rail over the 
mountains, but the chief prod- 
ucts of the Pacific States, the 
cereals and lumber, reach the 
Atlantic mainly by the round- 
about water route by way of 
the Horn. Some traffic crosses 
the isthmus by rail, but the costs 
of transshipment will always de- 
bar most bulky freight from 
taking that route. Our Western 
States are favorably situated for 
sharing the growing trade of the 
Pacific, but the largest markets 
for their staple commodities are 
and always will be found in the 
eastern half of the United States 
and in Europe, regions from 
which they are at present well- 
nigh excluded. This western 
section of the United States 
mnay also expect to develop a 
good trade with the West Indies 
and with tropical South Amer- 
ica by way of the Nicaragua 
Canal. The emancipation of 
Cuba by the recent war will. 
unquestionably be followed by 
an expansion of our trade with 
Cuba and the other islands of 
the West Indies, and our West- 
ern States will attract their share 
of this trade if an isthmian 
waterway is available. 
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CHART SHOWING NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL ROUTES OF CANAL TRADE. 
(From “The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine,” by L. M. Keasbey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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The assistance which the Nic- 
aragua Canal will give to the 
industries and to the domestic 
and foreign trade of these four 
sections of the United States 
will be shown more definitely 
by a comparison of the length 
of existing ocean routes with 
those which the canal will make 
available. The benefits of the 
canal to trade will consist of 
those which flow from shorten- 
ing commercial routes and re- 
ducing the costs of transporta- 
tion. The writer is well aware 
that the isthmian waterway is 
not the only agency needed to 
place our industries upon a foot- 
ing of trade advantages equal to 
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those enjoyed by most of our European compet- 
itors. We must provide international banking 
facilities, cable connections with South American 
and Pacific countries must be made, and we must 
establish more lines of vessels plying between 
American and foreign ports. Measures to se- 
cure these ends should accompany the construc- 
tion of the canal. 

The following table will illustrate the way in 
which the Nicaragua Canal will affect the length 
of the water routes connecting the ports of the 
Pacific slope with our Gulf and Atlantic cities, 
and will indicate the present and future distances 
between our Western States and their European 
markets. Only typical ports are taken; the 
changes which the canal will effect in the length 
of the routes connecting them will exemplify its 
effect on the routes between other Pacific and 
Gulf ports and Atlantic cities. 

TABLE I., showing distances in statute miles from San Fran- 


cisco to New Orleans, New York, and Liverpool by exist- 
ing water routes and by way of a Nicaraguan Canal. 





, Via 
Nicaragua. 


From | 
San Francisco 
to— 


Distance 


Via 
Cape Horn. Saved. 





11,005 
10,080 
7,182 


15.052 
14,840 
14,690 


New Orleans 
New York 
Liverpool 

















The Nicaragua Canal will shorten the ocean 
routes connecting our Pacific cities with those of 
the Gulf and Atlantic more than any other 
routes through the waterway. In the above 
table distances around the Horn are given. 
Sailing vessels are obliged to take this course ; 
steamers pass through the Straits of Magellan 
and shorten the distance over two thousand 
miles. Passing through the Straits shortens 
each route by nearly the same distance. 
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The assistance which the Nicaragua Canal will 
give American producers in their competition 
with Europeans for the trans- Pacific markets is 
shown by Table II., taken from Prof. L. M. 
Keasbey’s book on the ‘+ Nicaragua Canal and 
the Monroe Doctrine.”’ The table shows to what 
extent the American canal will overcome the 
trade advantages which Europe now enjoys be- 
cause of the Suez Canal. 

The distances between our Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and Australia, northern China, Japan, and 
Siberia by way of the Nicaraguan waterway are 
shorter than the distances from Liverpool and 
other European cities to those countries by way 
of the Suez Canal. To Singapore and Hong 
Kong Europe will have a shorter route by way 
of Suez. In general, the effect of the Nicaragua 
Canal upon our trade with the East will be to 
make our ability to compete with Europe in 
Australia, Japan, and Asia north of Hong Kong 
depend not upon the costs of transportation, but 
upon industrial and other commercial condi- 
tions. 

TABLE III., illustrating distances from European and Amer- 


ican Atlantic and Gulf ports to western South America 
via the Horn, the Straits, and the Nicaragua Canal. 





From 
New Or- 
leans. 


From 
New York. 


From 
Liverpool. 


To 
Valparaiso 
via— 








Cape Horn 
Straits of Magellan.. 
Nicaragua Canal.... 

















To illustrate the effect which the Nicaragua 
Canal will have upon American and European 
competition in the markets of western South 
America, Tables III. and IV., compiled from 
data given on pages 530 and 543 of Professor 
Keasbey’s book above referred to, are submitted. 


TABLE II., showing comparative competing distances for European versus American trade by present routes and by wayeof 
the Nicaragua Canal. 





Liverpool Present. 


Future. 





vs. 
New York. 


No. of Miles. In Favor of— 


Due to— 


No. of Miles. In Favor of— Due to— 





With— 
Singapore ... 
Hong Kong.. 
Yokohama .. 
Melbourne .. 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Suez Canal 
Suez Canal 
Suez Canal New York 
Suez Canal é 


Suez Canal 
Suez Canal 
Nicaragua Canal 
Nicaragua Canal 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 


New York 








Liverpool 
Ss 


vs. 
New Orleans. 


With— 
Singapore Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 











Suez Canal 
Suez Canal 
Suez Canal é New 
Suez Canal 3 


Suez Canal 
Suez Canal 
Nicaragua Canal 
Nicaragua Canal 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
rleans 
New Orleans 
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TABLE IV., illustrating the advantage in distances which 
the Nicaragua Canal will give American Gulf and At- 
lantie ports over European ports in the trade with west- 
ern South America. 





Distance Saved. 











Between 
Valparaiso 
and— Nicaragua vs. the Nicaragua vs. 
Horn. Straitsof Magellan. 
LAVOPDOOL 00s sicssiacs 1,646 1,026 
New Orleans....... 5,708 4,551 
DOW DOLE sc siccteas 4,736 3,426 








The Nicaragua Canal will bring European 
ports over one thousand miles nearer to Val- 
paraiso than they now are. The distances to more 
northern ports are shortened still more. Steamers 
from Europe to points as far south as Valparaiso 
will make use of the canal. Sailing vessels bound 
for ports as far north as Valparaiso will probably 
round the Horn in order to escape the canal tolls 
and to avoid taking an unfavorable course across 
the doldrum belt. American ports, however, 
will be brought three thousand miles nearer to 
the western ports of South America than European 
cities will be. It is not surprising that under 
existing conditions over three-fourths of the trade 
of western South America is with Europe; but 
with the advantages which the Nicaragua Canal 
will give us we ought to secure control over the 
larger portion of that commerce. This can be 
accomplished if we take the other measures neces- 
sary to promote our foreign trade. 


EFFECT ON TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS. 


A discussion of the relation of the Nicaragua 
Canal to the economic interests of the United 
States would be incomplete without a considera- 
tion of the manner in which the waterway will 
affect the Pacific or transcontinental railroads. 
The owners of these railroads, especially the 
owners of the southern lines to the Pacific, have 
more or less actively opposed the construction of 
acanal. Their financial interests are large and 
are of great social importance. If the canal will 
work injury to these interests, the nature and ex- 
tent of the injury should be carefully considered. 

The transcontinental railroad interests have 
opposed the canal project because they fear that 
the waterway will take from the railroads a con- 
siderable portion of their present insufficient 
traffic. They apparently regard the canal simply 
as a rival and not as a coadjutor ; but in so doing 
they aliow the minor and temporary effect of the 
canal to obscure the more important permanent 
influences which it will exert. That the water- 
way will divert a portion of the traffic which now 
goes by rail is indubitable, but the amount will 
be small. But little of the traffic that will seek 


the canal route can now be profitably hauled over 
the mountains. A few years since, but after the 
completion of all the Pacific roads, large quanti- 
ties of traffic originating as far west as the Mis- 
souri River were carried to New York City and 
taken thence around the Horn to San Francisco 
and other Pacific points ; and at the present time 
commodities sent from places as far west as Chi- 
cago are frequently shipped to the Pacific States 
by this same route. Freight is sometimes taken 
from New York to Antwerp and thence to Cali- 
fornia instead of being carried across the coun- 
try by rail. Under such conditions of trans- 
continental traffic, it is not probable that the 
Nicaragua Canal will draw much of its tonnage 
from that which now moves by rail. 

The canal will create most of its traffic and will 
be of much assistance to the railroads. The col- 
lection and distribution of the commodities trans- 
ported by the ships which use the canal must be 
done by the railroads. This will enlarge their 
local freight business, the traffic from which the 
best profits are obtained. The canal will also 
benefit the Pacific roads by helping them to build 
up the industries of the region they serve. The 
trunk lines connecting the central States with the 
Atlantic ports have not suffered, but have flour- 
ished, with the improvement of the Great Lakes. 
In promoting the industrial development ot the 
adjacent States, the Great Lakes have helped the 
railroads serving that section to build up the finan- 
cially strongest systems in the United States. 
Similarly the Nicaragua Canal can do more than 
any other agency to place the Pacific railroads 
upon a sure financial foundation. 

The United States now ranks third among the 
nations of the world in the volume of her foreign 
trade. Ina short time we shall pass Germany 
and rank second only to Great Britain. The 
Anglo-Saxon race seems destined to inherit the 
larger part of the earth. International struggles 
are becoming increasingly economic in character, 
and that the genius of the British and American 
nations is admirably adapted to such contests the 
history of those nations affords abundant evi- 
dence. Moreover, the harmonious codéperation 
of the people of these two countries in this eco- 
nomic struggle seems more probable to-day than 
ever before. Whatever may be the future rela- 
tions of the British empire and the United 
States, it is certain that the events of the hour 
are carrying the United States forward with al- 
most bewildering rapidity. In giving freedom 
and liberty to the oppressed subjects of another 
nation we have acquired new opportunities for 
industrial expansion. The construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal will assist all sections of our 
country to make fuller use of those opportunities. 





























LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE CZAR’S MESSAGE TO THE NATIONS. 


PROPOS of Mr. John Morley’s statement 
that English public men and parties will 
be stamped in history by the amount of zeal and 
vigor displayed by them in promoting the suc- 
cess of the Czar’s project for disarmament, the 
London Review of Reviews declares that the 
‘¢stamp"’ on the ‘‘ public men” who write in 
‘the leading British magazines will not be at all 
to their credit. The editor says : 

‘¢ The October reviews show a singular lack 
of ability to appreciate the world crisis which is 
advancing. ‘Their articles on the subject are ex- 
hibitions of bewildered prejudice or inveterate 
antipathy or cheap cynicism, rather than serious 
efforts of imagination and will to comprehend 
the new situation. They generally follow the 
line that while the Czar is undoubtedly sincere, 
his youthful enthusiasm is being exploited by 
Russian diplomacy for its own sinister ends. 
They show no glimmering of a perception that 
if the Czar’s proposals can be exploited for evil 
they can also be exploited for good, or that the 
purpose of a roused and resolute Christendom 
might prove more than a match for the most 
astute diplomacy. There is heard no high note 
of faith or hope. There is too often evident a 
positive joy, of a sordid detective kind, in dis- 
covering fresh imputations of perfidy. It is a 
pity that British magazinedom should have come 
out of the test so badly.” 


1. Great Armaments a Blessing. 


‘‘Should Europe Disarm?” is the previous 
question which Mr. Sidney Low raises in the 
Nineteenth Century. His answer is an emphatic 
negative. He by no means regards the ‘‘ armed 
peace ”’ as a ‘‘curse.”’ Disarmament, even if pos- 
sible, is to him quite undesirable : 

‘« Tf the Czar’s rescr:pt could work like a magic 
charm to deliver us from the ‘curse’ of arma- 
ments . . . it might be the profoundest misfor- 
tune that could happen to humanity. For that 
lisarmament would leave the world of civilization 
naked before its enemies, external and domestic.” 


DISARMAMENT ‘‘ A CRIME AGAINST HUMANITY.” 


We are told that ‘‘it would be a crime against 
humanity to hold all the precious gifts that Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Saxon civilization has given 
to the world at the mercy or the forbearance of 
Slavonic and Asiatic hordes.” 

Internally national wealth might be vastly in- 


creased, but ‘‘before we abolish the soldier on 
economic grounds we had better arrange for the 
diffusion as well as the increase of wealth.” If 
it merely went to swell the luxuries of the mid- 
dle classes and not to enrich the artisan. the ad- 
vantage would be doubtful. 


PROSPERITY UNDER ARMED PEACE, 


Mr. Low challenges the assertion constantly 
made that ‘‘the burden of their armaments is 
crushing the nations into poverty.”” He asks for 
proof. Russia and Italy may be cited, but both 
are ‘‘miserably poor countries,’’ which suffer 
from official corruption or religious persecution or 
want of enterprise : 

‘¢ With or without armaments, such states as 
Russia and Italy and Spain will not be prosperous 
till they undergo an economic and political trans- 
formation. On the other hand, where different 
conditions prevail the burden of warlike prepara- 
tion does not seem to‘impoverish. France con- 
trives to be very reasonably prosperous in spite of 
the conscription and a naval and military ex 
penditure not far short of 1,000,000,000 frances 
annually. Germany, which can mobilize an army 
of something like 3,000,000 men on the war foot- 
ing and spends nearly £30,000,000 a year on its 
defensive services, has been doing extraordinarily 
well of recent years. The ‘blood-tax’ and the 
bloated armaments have not prevented our Teu- 
tonic rivals from advancing at an astonishing rate 
in the development of their industry and com- 
merce.”’ 


CONSCRIPTION AN AID TO COMMERCE. 


Why, he asks, may we not suppose that ‘‘ the 
conscription has rather aided than retarded the 
material development of the country?” Disci- 
pline, sense of order, conscientious docility, pre- 
cision, and drilled alertness are qualities fostered 
by military training, and to these virtues com- 
petent observers attribute the success of German 
artisans: 

‘¢ The military system trains the individual as 
well as the nation ; and so far from being anxious 
to abolish it, a wise ruler might be prepared to 
make sacrifices to retain it or even to introduce 
it where it does not exist.” 


MILITARISM AS PEACEMAKER. 


Mr. Low goes further and argues that ‘ greai 
armaments do not tend to promote war, but the 
contrary.” 
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‘¢ Europe has seldom known so long a spell of 
freedom from disastrous wars as during the 
period of complete national armaments. There 
has been fighting in the Balkan peninsula and 
outside Europe, but for twenty-seven years there 
was peace among the great powers of the civi- 
lized world. How many similar periods of tran- 
quillity does the history of the past five centuries 
exhibit ?” 

The conclusion is that ‘‘if the armed peace 
does not lead to war, and if it supplies a really 
admirable training and education for the nation, 
in its corporate capacity as well as tor its individ- 
ual citizens, we need not be distressed at its con- 
tinuance. . . . These considerations may per- 
haps console us when the failure of the Czar's 
disarmament proposal is established, as in due 
course it will be.” 


The Crafty Designs of Russia. 


In the Contemporary ‘‘ The Czar’s Appeal for 
Peace”’ is discussed by ‘‘ A Soldier.” The con- 
clusion he comes to he roundly states thus : 

‘The more the Russian Emperor’s proposals 
are considered the more evident it will appear 
that his genuine and high-minded desire for the 
good of the world has been taken advantage of 
bv the astute statesmen by whom he is watched 
in order to further ends which make for the 
advantage of Russia by war and for war.” 

Russia, he argues, wants ten years of peace— 
(1) to carry her influence and railroads through 
Persia so as to place western Afghanistan, Herat, 
the Heri- Rud, and the most convenient approach 
to India completely at the mercy of Russia; (2) 
to complete the Siberian and Manchurian rail- 
roads, to drill and organize Manchurian levies, 
and to accumulate stores in view of further ag- 
gression against China; and (3) to work by rail- 
road extension and Norwegian disaffection toward 
securing from Norway the ice-free Varanger 
fiord. The writer avers : 

‘« A very little consideration of the actual cir- 
cumstances will show that the most effective in- 
crease of Russian military power in all these 
directions can be best secured by at least ten 
years of peace. Furthermore, it will be easy to 
establish the fact that in all these three directions 
Russian activity has been engaged, and that it 
will be continued with much more advantage 
during ten years of peace than it would be if 
under present circumstances Russia were called 
to give an account of her procedure.” 


‘(TALK PEACE, PREPARE WAR |!” 


Moreover, he anticipates that on the death of 
francis Joseph the Austrian-Germans will wish 


to enter the German empire, and the Czechs will 
appeal to Russia; and, he asks, will France and 
Russia stand quietly aside ? The approach of this 
crisis ‘‘seems to make the proposals of the Czar, 
so far as they speak of permanent peace and per- 
manent disarmament, ring with a very hollow 
sound.” 

The chief checks to Russia’s designs have been 
‘¢(1) the aroused interest of Englishmen in for- 
eign politics, their recovered consciousness of the 
strength of Britain, and the collapse of the peace- 
at-any-price party ; (2) the obvious drawing to- 
gether of Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and Japan, and the at least temporary effacement 
of France under the confusion produced by the 
Dreyfus scandal.” 

The project of the peace conference goes to 
revive the old peace party in England and to 
shake foreign confidence in any possibility of a 
firm British alliance. ‘‘To let the Czar talk 
peace, and meantime to prepare the means of 
future war,’ is the policy of Russian statesmen. 


Mr. Arnold White’s Views. 


In the National Review Mr. Arnold White 
writes on ‘*The Czar’s Manifesto.” He re- 
quires at the outset that we recognize the exist- 
ence of five Russias—‘‘the dreamy Slavonic 
Russia of Tolstoi,” the Russia of the great army, 
the Russia of the Tchinovniks, the Russia of the 
peasantry, and the expansionist Russia. Now, 
‘¢the Czar’s manifesto, in addition to represent- 
ing the hereditary pacific predilections of the Ro- 
manoffs, is issued in the interest of every element 
of national life that goes to make up the Russian 
empire.” The manifesto was, Mr. White be- 
lieves, written by M. Pobyedonostseff. The 
Russia of Tolstoi has long dreamed of peace. 
The finance minister necessarily supports the 
Eirenikon : 

‘The Foreign Office, alarmed at the present 
scarcity of cash and warships and disturbed by 
the world’s sudden discovery of Russian impo- 
tence in the far East, is also glad of a respite. 

‘The benefits of a real and durable peace’ 
—to quote the Czar—in addition to starting the 
millennium, will enable the heads of depart- 
ments in the War Office to conceal defective 
transport, a jobbed and plundered commissariat, 
imperfect medical arrangements, and the noto- 
rious incapacity of the Russian staff to stand the 
strain of war with a first-class naval power at a 
distance from a Russian base.” 

The recent establishment of a gold standard, a 
famine of unusual dimensions, and, not least, 
Polish disaffection, make peace a necessity to the 
ministry of the interior. ‘‘ Poland is as menac- 
ing to Russia to-day as in 1863.” 
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‘© LEST WE FORGET.”’ 


Russia has talked of peace before now, Mr. 
White remarks. He recalls the Czar’s pacific 
message to the Brussels conference in 1874, and 
goes on to observe that ‘‘a few months later 
holy Russia was engaged in massacring the Yo- 
mud Turkomans, the Russian commanders hav- 
ing instructions to spare neither age nor sex.” 
He next mentions as ‘‘a contemporary comment 
on the Czar’s rescript”’ the flight of the Doukho- 
bortsi, 10,000 strong, from Russia ‘‘to escape 
from the persecutions and tyranny of the Czar 
pacificator.”” 


‘CA SIMPLE PROCESS OF EXHAUSTICN.”’ 


Mr. White quotes from the rescript ‘‘ admis- 
sion that the armaments of Europe are defensive.” 
Defensive against whom? he asks. ‘‘ Who is 
the aggressor? Not the United States. Not 
Engiand, too indolent, obese, comfortable, to 
retaliate serious insults. Not Germany, who 
only wishes to hold what she has won. Not 
Austria, to whom war would spell ruin. Not 
Italy, nor Spain, nor Turkey. Not even France.” 
By this ‘‘simple process of exhaustion” Mr. 
White arrives at the one power remaining, and 
lgaves us to conclude that Russia is the sole ag- 
gressor, the sole cause of the enormous arma- 
ments! He proceeds: 

‘¢ With no vulnerable coast-line, without a 
single colony to defend, and destitute of a large 
volume of over-sea trade, it is certain that if 
really bent on peace, the Russian Emperor and 
his advisers might restrict the Russian navy to 
very small dimensions. Nobody hankers after 
Russian territory. Behind the guns of Cron- 
stadt and in the Black Sea she is safe. The 
Russian navy is avowedly aggressive. . . . The 
British navy is a defensive force, for it is plain 
that with our parasitic dependence upon other 
nations for food and raw material our navy must 
be maintained. Can the same possibly be said 
of the Russian navy and army? . .. Why this 
energy in building warships, superfluous for de- 
fense and unnecessary on any other hypothesis 
but that of deliberate and intentional aggres- 
sion ?”’ 

Lest we might not approach the question with 
a sufficiently dispassionate charity, Mr. White 
recalls Russia’s promise in 1886 not to meddle 
with Corea, and even goes back to the treaty of 
Paris, under which Russia agreed not to plant 
arsenals on the Black Sea. He proceeds : 

‘‘ Nor is it with England alone that Russia has 
indulged her inveterate taste for crooked deal- 
ings. Her international conduct places her on 
the circumference, if not outside, the circle of 


the civilization about which the Czar’s proposals 
discourse so eloquently.” 


MR. WHITE’S ULTIMATUM. 


So in response to what he himcelf describes as 
‘¢the sincer-ly humanitarian and magnanimous 
intentions of the Russian Emperor,” Mr. White 
formulates this ultimatum : 

‘‘Let Russia begin with her navy... . If 
Russia really means business and is not merely 
using a pacific vocabulary to gain time for war, 
we shall see without delay a reduction in a navy 
which is purely aggressive and a reversal of 
diplomatic methods which are purely barbarian. 
If these things are not done the encyclical stands 
self-convicted as a sham, and it is not consonant 
with the dignity of England to take part in 
shams. Words are nothing.” 

In his concluding paragraph Mr. White says : 

‘¢ It is a political convenience (both to Russia 
and the Romanoffs) of the greatest value that 
peace should not be broken. The rescript is a 
common-sense document engendered by Russian 
necessities, and it practices on the humanitarian- 
ism of men who treat words as things. . . . Mili- 
tarism has kept the peace. Now that the sleeping 
dogs are to be wakened and old quarrels raked 
up, it is possible that the Petersburg conference 
may lead to Armageddon rather than to amity.” 

The Czar’s advisers, that is to say, finding 
peace to be an absolute necessity for Russia, as- 
tutely devise the raking up of old quarrels and a 
possible Armageddon ! 


Naval Armament Not Included ? 


In ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” the editor of the 
National Review calls attention to the fact that 
‘¢no mention whatsoever is made by the mani- 
festo of naval armament’’—only military. He 
sees in the rescript only ‘‘an acknowledgment 
that the strain of maintaining those huge and 
ever-growing armies that have converted conti- 
nental nations into military cantonments is in- 
tolerable, and that it is worth while endeavoring 
to mitigate it, the assumption being that by in- 
ternational agreement it may be possible to check 
any further aggravation of this curse.” 

‘¢There is surely nothing quixotic or heroic in 
raising such a question. . . . Our delegates will 
be friendly spectators of the praiseworthy efforts 
of the great war lords to restrain the ruin they 
are inflicting upon one another. . . . Wedo not 
see how this country can be reasonably expected 
to give a pledge not to increase her insignificant 
regular army.” 

This distinction between naval and military 
armaments is to Mr. Maxse no verbal or ironic 
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refinement; it bases his whole attitude. The 
military powers have, he suggests, a dim suspicion 
that they have been investing their money in the 
wrong kind of fighting machine—land power in- 
stead of sea power. All five great powers are 
panting for an increase in their navies ; and they 
are willing to try the Czar’s experiment in the 
direction of checking further expenditure on land 
forces. 

Mr. Maxse finds the sole aggressor not where 
Mr. Arnold White finds it, but in France : 

‘« So long as she imagines she can retrieve the 
defeat of 1870 and recover the severed territory, 
European armaments must progressively aug- 
ment. When she abandons this chimera armies 
will melt away like snow before the sun. There 
will be no need for manifestos or conferences.”’ 


A Result of the Anglo-American Harmony. 


‘¢ Looker-on”’ in Blackwood makes fun of the 
outburst of hope and joy which spread over the 
first day or two following the issue of the rescript, 
and then he sketches the reaction of fear : 

‘¢ In even less than three days from its discov- 
ery as the most pacific utterance of the age, it 
had put the whole continent of Eurepe into 
tremors of alarm. Say that it unsettled what- 
ever confidence there was in peace, and you do 
not say a word too much.” 

A calmer mood succeeded, in which ‘*‘ Looker- 
on” and others discovered that while the Czar 
was transparently sincere, his rescript was passed 
by his ministers as a good stroke for Russia’s 
private ends. Special stress is laid on the 
emergence of the United States as a new and un- 
known factor in the circle of the great powers. 
Americans are still undecided whether they shall 
go in for great armaments. The Czar’s proposal 
might strengthen the minority which opposes 
them, and so hinder Uncle Sam from spoiling 
the game of the great war lords. In any case, 
‘‘hefore the conference is at an end the con- 
tinental powers will know pretty well what to 
think of the drift of American purpose and what 
the likelihood is of a preferential alliance with 
England. This will be valuable knowledge. 
But perhaps the continental diplomats already 
calculate that at a conference called for ‘the 
maintenance of universal peace’ the American 
Government will be obliged to disavow all idea of 
a particular alliance with England. It ap- 
pears that without going further we may find a 
sufficient explanation of the conference scheme in 
the changing policy of the United States and 
Anglo-American relations.” 

The only positive proposal ‘‘ Looker-on ” makes 
or quotes is that the conference might prohibit 


certain other kinds of destructive appliances as 
well as explosive bullets. 


A Moslem Peace Conference at Mecca. 


The Moulvie Rafiiddin Ahmad, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century on the battle of Obdurman 
and the Mussulman world, remarks: ‘‘1 am 
afraid the Czar’s proposal for disarmament will 
nowhere be more coldly received than in Mo. 
hammedan countries. The Czar appealing to 
Moslem monarchs for disarmament is like the 
wolf desiring the sheep to get rid of their horns.”’ 

The Czar’s project has, however, provoked 
something more than cynicism in the Moslem 
mind. The Pan-Islamic revival has made war 
between Moslem states more than ever deplor- 
able : 

‘¢ To avoid such a war, there is a proposal to 
memorialize the Sultan of Turkey to issue an 
encyclical inviting all independent Moslem states 
to a conference at Mecca with a view to estab- 
lishing a Moslem international arbitration com- 
mittee, which would consist of the ablest jurists 
that the Islamic world possesses, and who would 
be altogether independent of the governments of 
Islamic countries. Such a proposal suggested 
itself to many Islamic minds when the Czar’s en- 
cyclical appeared; but it has gained ground 
since the battle of Obdurman, and is likely to 
receive a practical shape in reasonable time. The 
Christian governments cannot have any objection 
to that proposal, considering that the Emperor 
of Russia himself puts forward a similar proposal 
on a very high and even impracticable basis, and 
also because it does not affect them in the least.” 





WILL RUSSIA DOMINATE THE WORLD? 


1? Harper's for November there is an essay 
by Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, entitled 
‘¢ Eastward Expansion of the United States.” 
Mr. Colquhoun assumes that there is a great 
conflict impending between the Slavonic and Teu- 
tonic races—in other words, between Russia and 
England. He thinks Russia intends to absorb 
China, Turkey, Persia, and India. He looks on 
her as the aggressor, and so far a successful 
aggressor. In her remorseless march toward 
worid dominion she will, if successful, naturally 
supersede Anglo-Saxon civilization. Her ally is 
France, but the ally will be merely a victim 
when the Czer’s ends are gained. Germany is in 
the position of opportunist and England is on 
the defensive—very weakly on the defensive, in 
Mr. Colquhoun’s opinion. What is the position 
of the United States ? 
Mr. Colquhoun believes that it is necessary for 
the true commercial progress of the United States 
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to protect and increase her trade interests in 
China. ‘+ Between them, the United States and 
England have considerably more than 75 per 
cent. of the foreign trade, while Britain alone 
carries 82 per cent. of the external trade with 
China and pays 76 per cent. of the dues and 
duties levied on that trade. It is thus clear 
what a predominant stake England and the United 
States have in the commerce of China.” Mr. 
Colquhoun quotes many more figures to show 
that this commercial interest in the Orient is in- 
creasing and likely to increase much further. 
But it cannot proceed, he thinks, without intelli- 
gent codperation between the individual merchant 
and government policy, and this codperation will 
be jeopardized by every succeeding step that 
Russia makes toward ascendency. Great Britain 
herself does not realize, according to Mr. Colqu- 
houn, the serious position in which that country 
stands. 


RUSSIA’S RECENT SUCCESSES. 


‘« Briefly, the events of the past nine months 
may be thus summarized: Russia is firmly en- 
sconsing herself in Manchuria, has violently 
vetoed a British loan for the northern railroad 
extension, is arming to the teeth at Port Arthur 
antl Talien-wan, and is monthly pouring out re- 
enforcements to the far East ; Germany, estab- 
lished in Shantung, declines to pledge herself to 
any liberal commercial policy and advances 
claims to exclusive rights as regards railroad 
construction through the Shantung province, 
especially the trunk line from Tien-tsin to Ching- 
kiang (the most promising line in China) ; France 
is putting forward preferential claims of a com- 
prehensive character in connection with her lease- 
hold acquired in southern China—the West 
River, which was supposed to be opened long 
ago, being still practically unopened; France 
and Russia are actively interesting themselves in 
the sanctioned trunk line from Peking to Han- 
kow and its proposed extension from Hankow 
to the south ; Japan is in Formosa, with a rever- 
sionary claim on Fo-kien province, a territory of 
great value. On Great Britain’s side there is 
nothing tangible except the acquisition of Kow- 
lung, which, as it stands, is far from satisfac- 
tory.” 

The certain road which Russia will take toward 
ascendency in China is by the railroads, and she 
will be successful unless met by an absolute bar- 
rier. Mr. Colquhoun says that this can only be 
accomplished by the effective industrial occupa- 
tion of the Yang-tse region and the opening of 
commercial communications between it and the 
populous countries to the southwest, as well as 
the eastern provinces of the Chinese empire. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS COMMON WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN’S. 


‘« Tt requires no elaborate argument to demon- 
strate that the death-knell of the British leader- = 
ship in the world would be nearly as disastrous 
to America as to Britain. To realize the position 
the United States would occupy, it is only neces- 
sary to study the commercial and industrial 
policy of Russia wherever any possibility of 
rivalry is in question. The power of the United 
States to extend her trade in Asia and, in a 
large measure, to expand as a nation, depends 
much upon the Anglo-Saxon supremacy. Once 
in possession of Turkey and Persia, India and 
China, and with the resources of Asia organized 
under her direction, Russia would be not only 
supreme on land, but would be also the com- 
manding sea power. With the Pacific Ocean. a 
Russian lake and Europe dominated, America 
and South Africa, in addition to Australasia, 
would, as a natural consequence, fall under the 
ascendency of the Slav.” 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


‘¢Of great value to the people of the United 
States generally, the Nicaragua Canal is a matter 
of special importance to the Pacific and Southern 
states. The Pacific territories, with an area of 
nearly eight thousand square miles, dependent 
upon the Pacific Ocean for access to theouter world, 
are cf greater extent than Germany, France, Italy, 
and Spain combined. Their extraordinary growth 
need not be dwelt on at length. Enough that 
with only 6 per cent. of the population, they 
possess 10 per cent. of the entire wealth of the 
Union, while the railroad mileage exceeds that of 
any European country, with the exception of 
France and Germany. The three maritime prov- 
inces, California, Oregon, and Washington, are 
the richest, and they are the most exposed to at- 
tack—containing 57 per cent. of the wealth of 
the Pacific States. The whole Pacific coast as yet, 
however, takes but an inadequate share—only 
5.69 per cent.—of the total import and export 
trade of the United States. 

‘«' The Southern States will also, by means of the 
Nicaragua Canal, participate largely in the devel- 
opment of the Pacific and of the far East. In 
the South are combined the advantages of all the 
other sections without their greatest drawbacks; 
and the remarkable progress achieved there in 
the past dozen years will undoubtedly be sur- 
passed in the future. 

‘¢ But this is much more than a sectional ques- 
tion. The commercial development of Asia and 
the future traffic of the Pacific Ocean interest not 
the Western or Southern States alone, but the 
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whole Union. Already the East and the West, 
the North and the South, are tied together by a 
vast network of railroads without parallel, and 
no such separation of interests as existed a gen- 
eration ago can now be recognized as affecting 
the Federal policy of foreign affairs. The na- 
tional policy, like the republic itself, is one and 
indivisible, and the course of events can only 
tend still further to consolidate the Union and 
assimilate the interests of the great and growing 
population. 

‘‘China and the far East, facing as they do 
the Pacific coast, lie practically at the back door 
of the United States. No development of land 
traffic, either within the boundaries of China it- 
self or between it and neighboring territories, 
can ever detract from the importance of its oceanic 
commerce. Indeed, it is obvious that every 
stimulus applied in the interior must increase the 
flow of traffic to the seaboard, whether by means 
of new railroads or by the great rivers, which all 
flow from west to east. Whatever promotes en- 
terprise in China or enhances the wealth and 
prosperity of the people must react most forcibly 
on its sea-borne trade, of which, by means of 
the new vantage-ground she is about to enjoy, 
the United States stands to reap the first fruit.” 





ENGLAND IN CHINA. 


HE conclusion to which Captain Young- 
husband leads up by a carefully reasoned 
paper in the Contemporary on ‘‘ England’s Des- 
tiny in China” is that China must be partitioned. 
The best method of settlement wovld be, he 
holds, for the great western powers to come to a 
clear understanding between themselves. Un- 
fortunately, according to his showing, this method 
has been tried and has turned out a failure. 


ENGLAND’S PRESENT POLICY ‘‘ FUNDAMENTALLY 
WRONG.” 


Passing to the next best, the writer insists 
that England’s policy hitherto has proceeded on 
‘‘fundamentally wrong lines.” 

‘‘T wish to protest against the system of prop- 
ping up China as a buffer against the advance of 
civilized states, and I would invite attention to 
the ground factor of this question and to the im- 
morality of the Chinese position. The Chinese 
want to keep a large and rich portion of the 
earth’s surface to themselves alone; not for the 
purpose of developing it for the general good ; 
not because they really believe that the country 
is better developed under a system of strict pro- 
tection and honestly wish to make an attempt to 
so develop it; but simply because they are too 
ignorant to perceive the riches they possess and 
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the advantages they and every one else would 
gain from throwing ail the buried capital upon 
the world’s market. Such a position is clearly 
untenable and opposed to the spirit of the age. 
. . . Why, then, uphold the Chinese in it?” 

To organize the Chinese so as to enable them 
to resist the advance of the civilized powers is to 
shape a weapon that those powers may not in the 
end be allowed to direct. It would be to repeat 
the error England has already made in India, 
Turkey, Persia, and now in Afghanistan, of put- 
ting power into hands which may use them for 
ends opposed to hers. 


‘(LET HER FALL TO PIECES’’—AND REBUILD. 


What must England do, then, if she fails to 
reach a friendly understanding with rival powers 
and if she must not maintain Chinese ‘‘inde- 
pendence’? The writer replies: ‘*We can 
keep command of the sea” and limit the expan- 
sion of the Chinese navy. England might ob- 
tain financial control at Peking. She can resist 
Franco-Russian encroachments on her interests 
—if not alone, then with the help of: an ally, 
but an ally white, not yellow. ‘If China is not 
fit to hold herself together we must let her fall 
to pieces.” 

‘¢The result of this rivalry of European na- 
tions will mean, then, in the long run, the parti- 
tion of China; will mean that certain provinces 
will come under Russian influence, others under 
French, others under German, and others again 
under British control. Have we any need to 
shrink from this idea with the hypocritical shud- 
ders to which we have accustomed ourselves ?”’ 


PLAIN DUTY AND DESTINY. 


Then comes an important distinction in the 
ethics of empire : 

‘«To take a country and exploit it at the ex- 

pense of its inhabitants, as the Spaniards did the 
states of South America, may justly be called 
political burglary. To control a country as 
European nations have now learned to control 
Asiatic states, as the Russians rule Turkestan, as 
we rule India and the French Tonquin, is to take 
a step in the general progress of the world, to 
substitute order for chaos, and to give millions of 
human beings advantages which at present they 
do not possess. . . . The immorality lies not in 
controlling such states, but in persistently bolster- 
ing them up as an impediment to progress. . 
To effectually control backward people, to treat 
them with justice, and to develop the natural re- 
sources of the country with the aid of western 
scientific methods is to confer benefit on all.”’ 

This, urges the writer, is the ‘direction in 
which the finger of destiny manifestly points.” 
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AMERICAN INTERESTS IN CHINA. 

| the Engineering Magazine for October Mr. 

Wharton Barker writes on ‘‘ The Industrial 
Interests of the United States in the Far East.” 
Mr. Barker began to make a special study of 
Chinese trade relations more than ten years ago, 
and in the course of his investigations he visited 
China, meeting Li Hung Chang and other influ- 
ential Chinese. 

American policy, in Mr. Barker’s opinion, 
should be confined to proposals of association 
and codperation with the Chinese themselves in 
the investment of capital and the development of 
industrial enterprises. Unlike many writers on 
this subject, Mr. Barker does not have great 
hopes of the country as a consuming and import- 
ing market for our goods. He regards China 
rather as a country of great resources of her own 
waiting to be developed. 


CHINA A PRODUCING RATHER THAN A CONSUMING 
COUNTRY. 


‘There are anthracite coal fields more exten- 
sive and apparently richer than the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania; there are bituminous 
fields that can be paralleled, if at all, only by our 
own: there are rich iron deposits in close prox- 
imity to the coal such as promise the production 
of iron and steel, for China’s development, at 
prices at which American and British and Ger- 
man iron-masters cannot hope to lay down iron 
and steel in China ; there is in the immense Yang- 
tse Valley, a valley paralleled by the Mississippi 
but running in an opposite direction, between 


degrees of latitude rather than longitude, an | 


area suited to cotton culture that rivals, if it does 
not surpass, our own; and withal a country 
teeming with a laborious population, a population 
as biddable as it is industrious, insuring a devel- 
opment that will be appalling to the rest of the 
world the moment the path is paved for the en- 
trance of Americans and Europeans to give direc- 
tion. And the Americans and Europeans who 
thus expatriate themselves will doubtless have 
opportunities to amass great fortunes. They will 
do so, however, by developing, not trade with 
China, but within China. 

‘« China is a country of unsurpassed productive 
capacity, but not, at present, of great consumptive 
capacity. And that consumptive capacity cannot 
grow until her productive capacity grows, save so 
far as Europeans and Americans, anticipating the 
future, may loan capital to China, giving steel 
rails and locomotives and machinery in return for 
bonds, or so far as Chinese with hoarded gold 
and silver, also anticipating the future, may part 
with such metal and spend it to bring productive 
capital from abroad. But such importation of 


material can continue only for a time, for China 
has within herself the means to develop herself— 
all save that energy possessed of the western 
nations and needed to give direction to the im- 
measurable energies of her people. And that 
energy she must import. She will have occasion, 
in her development, to import but little more. 


NOT A GREAT MARKET FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 


‘¢Of course, as the productive capacity of her 
people increases, so will their consumptive 
capacity. As her people produce more wealth 
they will consume more wealth ; but there is no 
reason to believe that they will buy more of for- 
eign peoples. They will, indeed, consume more 
goods, but they will be in a position to fill their 
own wants. This consumptive capacity will in- 
crease only with their productive capacity, and 
there is every reason to believe that they can and 
will make everything they want and at less cost 
than that at which other peoples can make and 
deliver such goods to them. Consequently they 
will buy of themselves, and not for long or to any 
very great extent purchase of others. 

‘«So we need not look to China for a great 
market for our products. When the develop- 
ment of China comes, whether as an empire or 
as a divided people under the tutelage of others, 
Chinamen will supply their own markets. Chi- 
nese rail mills will roll the rails for Chinese rail- 
roads ; Chinese manufactories will make the cloth 
to clothe Chinese backs. In other words, China 
will be no more dependent than she is now. She 
will be self-sustaining, capable of making at low 
cost practically all that her people consume—an 
agricultural and mining and manufacturing coun- 
try, not an importing country. The prime ques- 
tion for the people of the rest of the world will 
not be whether they may manufacture to clothe 
the backs of the Chinese, but whether the awak- 
ened Chinese may not clothe the backs of others. 





A FIELD FOR INVESTMENT. 


‘«The transportation question for China would 
be met more by the development of the canals 
than by the building of railroads. This is be- 
cause the waterways, natural and artificial, are 
already very numerous, and can be utilized as in 
no other country by the substitution for man- 
power, now largely employed, of steam, electric, 
or compressed-air motors. Twelve thousand 
miles of waterways are now open in the Yang- 
tse-Kiang basin, and an additional mileage of ten 
thousand miles of canal can be opened at a cost 
small in comparison with that of building rail- 
roads. The problems for the engineer are not 
serious. I do not believe that any great trunk 
line of railroad in the populous parts of China 
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will be constructed by foreign syndicates, for 
the Chinese have been awakened, by the grants 
already made to the Russian Government, to the 
dangers to China from foreign control of the pub- 
lic highways. Foreign engineers will be em- 
ployed to build railroads and canals, and at the 
start foreign general managers and traffic agents 
will be placed in charge; but soon all will be 
replaced by Chinese. These lines of railroads 
and canals will, if necessary, be built with as- 
sociated Chinese capital or with money taken 
from imperial and provincial treasuries. There 
is plenty of hoarded money in China, which its 
owners will invest in railroads, canals, steam- 
boats, steamships, factories, and mines, when 
satisfied that their investment will be safe from 
the attacks of the official class, safe from unfair 
taxation and from blackmail. These men will be 
only too glad to invest their capital along with 
that of foreigners who will be just to their Chi- 
nese partners. This is proven by the Chinese in 
the Malay Peninsula and in Java, where they are 
large and most willing sharers in railroad and 
other corporate undertakings.”’ 

An editorial article in the Philadelphia Amer- 
ican, Mr. Barker’s paper, enforces the point made 
in the Engineering Magazine article that China’s 
hope lies in the development of the country by 
Americans and Europeans in conjunction with 
the Chinese in such a way that the profits will 
accrue to China as well as to the foreigner. 

‘¢ While refusing to permit development in a 
way that means despoilment, she must invite de- 
velopment ina way that meansenrichment. And 
the reinstatement of the Chinese party is an 
earnest of this—an earnest that the foreigner, the 
American, the European of energy and ability 
and willing to cast in his lot with China, grow 
up with China, will be invited into China to work 
in conjunction with Chinese for the development 
of China’s resources and wealth-producing capa- 
bilities. And here the reputation of the Chinese 
merchant for probity and honesty will stand China 
in good stead, for because of it Americans and 
Europeans will be attracted toward alliances with 
such Chinamen rather than be repelled.” 


Our National Policy. 


In the North American Review for October 
the Hon. Mark B. Dunnell, after considering the 
various concessions recently obtained in China 
by Russia, England, and France, outlines what 
he regards as a safe and sagacious policy for the 
United States to adopt in Chinese affairs. He 
Says : 

‘We have no desire to appropriate a single 
foot of Chinese territory, and as a government 
we are entirely indifferent to the balance of 


power in the far East, except as it may affect 
our trade. The political considerations that en- 
ter into the relations of England and Russia in 
the nerth of China and England and France to 
the sonth do not concern us. Anything like a 
general alliance between this country and Eng. 
land ia the far East should be studiously avoid- 
ed. While we sympathize with China and feel 
that in the interest of civilization her independ- 
ence should be respected and maintained, under 
no circumstances that can be now foreseen would 
we fight to prevent a partition that did not in- 
volve the destruction of our present treaty rights. 
So long as entire equality of trading privileges is 
secured, the scramble of the powers in China for 
concessions will receive no active opposition from 
the United States. We are concerned with the 
integrity of Chinese trade, and not the integrity 
of Chinese territory. In this regard our inter- 
ests and those of England differ. Otherwise 
they are identical, and we can readily secure her 
codperation in the futherance of our policy. The 
sticking point with us is the preservation of our 
present treaty right of admission to the Chinese 
market upon terms of entire equality with every 
other nation. To this end our Government should 
join England in insisting, even to the point of 
war, upon an express stipulation in future grants 
of territory by China that our goods shall be ad- 
mitted into the territory granted upon the same 
terms as the goods of the nation receiving the 
grant. We should also join England in employ- 
ing every diplomatic means, short of a threat of 
war, to prevent the partition of China, because 
that event would be disastrous to American trade, 
although open markets were guaranteed. It is 
highly discreditable to American and English 
diplomacy that Talien-wan, Kiao-Chou, and 
Kwang-chau-wan, the natural outlets of the rich 
provinces of Manchuria, Shantung, and Kwangsi, 
have been alienated by China without our inter- 
ests being properly safeguarded. It would never 
have happened if the two governments had been 
acting together at Peking. In short, our policy 
in China should be concert of action with Eng- 
land so far as our interests are identical, opposi- 
tion to the partition of China by every means 
short of war, and opposition to partition or terri- 
torial grants even to the extremity of war if the 
preservation of our present treaty rights of trade 
cannot be guaranteed. 


THE DEMAND FOR OPEN MARKETS. 


‘‘It has been urged that we are estopped from 
fighting for open markets in China because of 
our protective tariff at home. Nothing could 
well be more absurd. It is not a question of 
fighting for new rights, but for the preservation 
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of rights we always possess. At present we have 
a treaty right of admission to all the markets of 
China: through the ‘open ports’ upon the pay- 
ment of a nominal duty. Certain powers of 
Europe threaten this right by securing territorial 
concessions from China without insuring us 
against discriminating duties within the territory 
granted. It is not a question of China giving 
away herown. ‘These concessions are forced from 
her. It is simply a question whether we shall 
weakly allow ourselves to be pushed out of val- 
uable markets to which we have a possessory 
right 

‘¢The advantages of codperating with England 
to the extent here advocated are obvious. No 
power or combination of powers would for a 
moment think of opposing the joint demand of 
England and the United States for open markets 
in China. The demand would be too reasonable 
and the combined strength too overwhelming. 
The powerful fleet of Japan would eagerly join 
those of England and the United States to sus- 
tain such a policy.” 


ENGLAND AND THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
R. A. MAURICE LOV, in the National 


Review, calls attention to the rumor that 
the Washington government has sounded Great 
Britain with a view to abrogating the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. He says: 

‘¢The question of the construction of the Nic- 
araguan Canal by the Government of the United 
States, or if by private capital with the interest 
guaranteed by the Government, will receive the 
very serious attention of Congress at the coming 
session. .. The necessity of the canal was 
made obvious when the Oregon had to travel 
13,000 miles from San Francisco to Key West 
to join Admiral Sampson’s squadron. . . . Now 
that the United States has colonial possessions, 
the construction of the canal cannot be much 
longer delayed. 

‘¢The Clayton- Bulwer treaty stands in the way. 
The first article of the convention provides that 
neither Great Britain nor the United States shall 
obtain or maintain exclusive control over the 
canal; and as the treaty is perpetual and no 
method is provided for its denouncement, the 
treaty remains in force until mutually abrogated.” 


England as a Pacific Power. 


Mr. Benjamin Taylor contributes to the Nine- 
teenth Century a very predictive article on ‘¢ The 
Coming Struggle in the Pacific.” He insists, to 
begin with, that the Monroe doctrine was 
‘actually an Anglo-American contrivance. It 
amounted to a public recognition by the United 


States of Great Britain as an American power, 
and to a declaration of a combined (not a purely 
United States) policy against all other powers on 
the continents of America.”” The Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty ‘‘ amounted to a formal acknowledgment 
of Great Britain as an American power and as 
exempt from the exclusive policy of the Monroe 
doctrine.”” On the principle of that treaty, Mr. 
Taylor urges, ‘‘ we are bound to insist.” 

‘¢Our political position in the Pacific is too 
critical, our commercial and financial interests 
there are too vast for us to allow the western 
water route to fall absolutely under the control 
of any other power, even of a friendly power 
like the United States. . . . Great Britain is 
territorially and commercially far more of a 
Pacific power than is the United States, and it is 
essential to her empire to have a share in the 
control of any Atlantic-Pacific waterway that 
may be constructed.” 


WHY NOT AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CANAL ? 


Mr. Taylor sees a way to realize the principle 
both of the Monroe doctrine and the treaty in 
question: 

‘¢ British capitalists did not respond to former 
invitations to join in the Nicaraguan enterprise, 
even when issued by General Grant; but the 
project then was too obscure. Times now have 
changed, and an Anglo-American canal company 
is quite within the bounds of financial possibility. 
If the American Government prefer to find all 
the money as a national investment, we might 
respond by joining in the guarantee of the bonds. 
But by whatever means the canal is constructed, 
it must be neutralized, and we must have a hand 
in preserving the neutrality. One could not, 
however, devise a better means of cementing 
that Anglo-American alliance, the idea of which 
has been welcomed with so much cordiality— 
which is better than enthusiasm—in both coun- 
tries than by making the canal the joint property 
of both the Anglo-Saxon nations. With joint 
capital and joint mechanical skill we might build 
the canal, and with joint strength defend it 
against the world, permitting of its use by others 
only on such terms as we may jointly approve.” 


A CHINESE SOUTH AMERIVA ! 


Already, Mr. Taylor calculates, the Pacific 
area includes a population of 878,000,000, or 
more than half of the population of the world 
(according to the Levasseur estimate of 1886,) 
1,500,000,000. He discerns the possibilities of 
immensely greater developments. He makes one 
very startling suggestion : 

«« What if in the future South America should 
become the reservoir for the overflow of the 
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Mongolian races? The Spanish-American has 
done little good with his great heritage. He has 
wasted his substance in riotous politicalism, and 
preferred to eat the husks of financial prodigality 
to a return to the fatted calf of honest industry 
and the robe and ring of progressive nationalism. 
If he is subinerged in a yellow flood it is doubt- 
ful if the world will be the poorer. This at least 
is a possibility to be kept in view—that the ‘yel- 
low agony’ which has at times convulsed the 
Pacific States of North America may be destined 
to sweep away the diseased and debilitated na- 
tionalities of the southern continent.”’ 


A PROPHECY. 


Mr. Taylor’s vision of the future of the Pacific 
expands : 

‘‘We foresee America as a great maritime 
power, whose territorial ambitions will not be 
limited by Hawaii or even by the Philippines. 
Many of us now living may reasonably expect to 
see the completion of the Trans- Asiatic railroad 
to Vladivostok and Talien-wan. It will be quickly 
followed by the Nicaragua Canal, and from each 
terminus will radiate great lines of giant steam- 
ships traversing the whole of the ocean area. 
Meanwhile, the Trans-Andine railroad will have 
been completed, the long-projected links with the 
American railroad system will have been carried 
northward to Alaska and southward through 
Mexico and the central neck to Chile, and the 
new cycle of Cathay will be worth vastly more 
than fifty years of Europe. Even now the sea- 
borne commerce of the Pacific exceeds £1,000,- 
000,000 per annum, and it is not extravagant to 
assume that the twentieth century will see it 
doubled.” 

In considering the question of an all-British 
cable, Mr. Taylor points out that the overland 
telegraphs in Canada are ‘controlled’ by a 
United States telegraph combination. Their 
value depends on the -‘ permanent amity” of the 
Washington government. 





ARGUMENTS AGAINST EXPANSION. 


HE Parting of the Ways in the Foreign 

Policy of the United States ” is the sub- 
ject of an article by Dr. Felix Adler in the cur- 
rent number of the International Journal of 
Ethies. 

Dr. Adler mentions three reasons that in his 
opinion tell strongly against the proposed ‘‘im- 
perialistic ” policy of this country: First, the 
danger it involves to our political institutions ; 
secondly, the obstacles which it is likely to place 
in the way of social reform in the United States ; 
thirdly, the influence it is calculated to exert in 
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diverting us from that line of effort along which 
we can best discharge our cosmopolitan duty 
toward other nations and toward mankind in 
general. 


CAN WE GOVERN SUBJECT PEOPLES ? 


The danger to our political institutions Dr. 
Adler conceives to lie in this, that a democracy 
is by its nature incapable of ruling subject pop- 
ulations. ‘‘The principle that an inferior class 
shall be ruled by a superior is the principle of 
aristocracies. The principle that no class shall 
be regarded as politically inferior, but that all 
shall participate on equal terms in the govern- 
ment, is the principle of democracies. The two 
principles cannot keep house together in the 
same state. Either the inferior class must be 
enfranchised, raised to the same level of political 
rights as the others, or the democracy will in- 
evitably tend to turn into an aristocracy. The 
Athenian democracy and the Roman republic 
both tried the experiment of ruling subject pop- 
ulations. The one broke down utterly in the at- 
tempt ; the other carried the imperial principle 
to its logical conclusion by means of a transfor- 
mation in the constitution of the state.” 

In answer to the argument that England has 
succeeded in her policy of imperialism, Dr. Ad- 
ler asserts that her success is due to the applica- 
tion of the aristocratic principle. The hereditary 
aristocracy of England is an instrumentality for 
sifting out the relatively best men in the nation 
as leaders. In America we have no such instru- 
mentality. We rely solely on the common sense 
and the moral sense of the masses of our people 
to select our leaders. In Dr. Adler’s view the 
fact that we have not yet fully succeeded in 
bringing to the front the best type of leadership 
is only another reason why ‘‘ we should not in- 
definitely increase the chances of corruption by 
sending such men as would now be likely to be 
selected to govern subject populations in distant 
quarters of the globe.” 

Dr. Adler points out another danger which he 
regards as a subtler evil than that of increased 


‘corruption : 


‘¢But the danger of increased corruption is 
not the only one; there is a subtler evil to be 
dreaded. The identity of the governing and the 
governed is of the very essence of the democratic 
principle. Let this identity be broken up in any 
part of the state, let a differentiation take place 
between the class that governs and another class 
that is governed, without having completely the 
right to determine how it shall be governed, and 
the same differentiation will tend to spread to 
other parts of the state and become more and 
more general. Plainly, if we accuston ourselves 
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to see millions of persons who live within the 
territories which belong to the United States ex- 
cluded from the rights of citizenship on the 
ground that they are not fitted to exercise them, 
the question will presently be raised—indeed, 
here and there it has already been raised— 
whether on the same ground millions of persons 
now exercising the franchise within the limits of 
the United States ought not to be deprived of 
their rights. That universal suffrage is the in- 
dispensable safeguard of liberty ; that no class, 


however well intentioned, can be trusted to legis- . 


late for another; that even the so-called lower 
classes know where the shoe pinches them better 
than their superiors in education can know it for 
them—these elementary truths will then tend to 
fall into oblivion, and a habit of mind will be 
generated consistently with which democratic in- 
stitutions cannot live. The masses of the people 
and all citizens who have not yet lost their faith 
in the capacity of the masses to become politically 
regenerate have every reason to oppose with the 
utmost earnestness the proposed policy of im- 
perialism. It is anti-democratic, as its very 
name implies.” 


IMPERIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Dr. Adler’s second reason for opposing a policy 
of imperialism is that such a policy is contrary to 
the interests of social reform here at home. He 
believes that the wage-earning class in particular 
and all who believe that the progress of society 
as a whole depends on the improvement of the 
condition of the wage-earning class have reason 
to oppose the new policy. 

‘And this not only, as has often been said, 
because the degraded labor of the tropics may 
thus be brought into direct competition with 
American labor and tend to lower the rate of re- 
muneration and the standard of living, but for 
another reason. The appetite for colonial de- 
pendencies, which is characteristic of the modern 
industrial nations, is due to the fact. that the 
modern industrial system is top-heavy. That 
system, founded on the economic maxim of buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear, when applied to human 
labor, leads at last to a kind of reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The wages of labor are depressed as 
far as possible for the sake of profit, or, if in- 
creased, are increased reluctantly in merely arith- 
metical progression, while at the same time the 
volume of production is enlarged in something 
like geometrical progression, and thus a condi- 
tion of things is brought about in which the 
great body of manual workers, who are also the 
natural consumers, are no longer able to absorb 
the product, and what is called over-production 
ensues. From the condition of affairs thus 
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roughly described there are two alterrative exits. 
The one is to seek new markets abroad, keeping 
the wage-earners at home relatively poor, and 
this has led to the colonial policy of the European 
nations ; the other is to enhance the power of 
consumption on the part of the wage-earners at 
home, and this it would seem is the policy which 
the best traditions of our past as well as our hopes 
for the future should engage us to adopt. W hat- 
ever tends to increase the skill and efficiency of 
the laborer and artisan, whatever tends to diver- 
sify agriculture and industry and to modify mere 
competition by the encouragement of collective 
effort of the voluntary sort, and especially what- 
ever tends to deepen the respect we feel for every 
man in virtue of his character as a man, will 
make in this direction.” 

In other words, Dr. Adler would have us de- 
vote our energies to making the home market 
‘increasingly capable of absorbing the present 
surplus product,” rather than to the seeking of 
foreign markets. 


OUR DUTY TO OTHER NATIONS. 


That one motive of the present agitation for 
an imperialistic policy is based on the recognition 
of a duty owed by the civilized races to the un- 
civilized Dr. Adler freely admits. 

‘¢It may -be used insincerely by some as a 
mere pretext to cloak their ambition or cupidity ; 
but certainly in the case of many it gives rise to 
a genuine scruple of conscience, to a feeling that 
we, as a people, should not isolate ourselves from 
the affairs of the world, that we ought to help in 
bringing the backward races abreast of progress, 
and that this is a duty which, however serious 
the difficulties in which it may involve us, we 
ought not to shirk.” 

Dr. Adler himself believes that we have such a 
duty to the backward races. Our attitude to- 
ward those races should be educational, and 
should be governed on the whole by the same 
principles that are everywhere revolutionizing 
the science of education, but just as it is not 
every one’s vocation to be a teacher of the young 
—that is, of undeveloped individuals——so it 1s 
not every people’s vocation to be the teacher of 
other undeveloped peoples. 

‘¢ Suppose some one had represented it as a 
duty to Isaac Newton to communicate to the 
young a part of his vast acquisitions in the do- 
main of natural philosophy, and for this purpose 
to spend a portion of his time in teaching school. 
He might justly have replied that he could be of 
far more use to his contemporaries and to pos- 
terity by devoting all his time and all his energy 
to the prosecution of the profound researches in 
which he was engaged until he should have 
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brought them to a triumphant conclusion. And 
so we may say, without presumption and without 
vainglory, that a nation, too, may consecrate 
itself to the advancement and perfection of the 
principles of government rather than to the ex- 
tension of those already accepted. Such is our 
case. We should join, indeed, with other na- 
tions in preventing international outrage; we 
should send out gifted individuals to dwell as 
missionaries of civilization among the natives of 
distant lands. But, as a people, we should not 
attempt to keep school, having backward peoples 
for our pupils; we should not suffer ourselves 
to be diverted from the great experiment on 
which we are engaged. That experiment, on 
the scale and under the conditions in which it is 
being tried, is new. It means the attempt to 
build up a rational state: to establish freedom, 
not in the sense of the unhampered expansion of 
the strong, but in that nobler sense in which it 
signifies the possibility for each, even for the 
humblest, of ‘living the best life,’ by discharg- 
ing with maximum efficiency the particular social 
function for which nature has fitted him. Gen- 
erations must still elapse before the success of 
this experiment can be assured. All the gifts, 
all the energies of mind and heart which we as a 
people possess will be needed for its prosecution. 
If we shall succeed, even approximately, in the 
fulfillment of this great task, we shall have de- 
served well of human kind and shall certainly 
have discharged in the truest and best way our 
cosmopolitan duty.” 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE ABOUT THE 
PHILIPPINES ? 


HE North American Review for October opens 
with an article under this caption by Mr. 
Mayo W. Hazeltine. While most writers on this 
subject have merely attempted to answer the 
question, What shall we do with the islands ? 
assuming that we already have the disposition of 
them, Mr. Hazeltine considers that the terms of 
the protocol, inasmuch as they give the Spaniards 
an equal voice in the matter, take the settlement 
of the question out of our hands, although before 
that agreement was signed we could probably 
have obtained the Philippines as easily as we have 
obtained Cuba and Porto Rico. 

‘¢ Had the Madrid government proved recalci- 
trant upon this point, it could have been quickly 
brought to terms by naval demonstrations against 
the Carolines, the Canaries, the Balearic Isles, 
and the seaports of the Iberian peninsula. But 
when the President forebore to exercise the power 
which he possessed and consented to let the fate 
of the Philippines be determined by a commis- 
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sion in which Spain should have an equal voice, 
he practically put the retention of all the islands. 
by us out of the question, unless some considera- 
tion should be tendered which would be regard- 
ed in Madrid as a quid pro quo. For suppose 
that in compliance with instructions from Wash- 
ington the five American commissioners should 
concur in demanding the cession to us of all the 
Philippines: it is absolutely certain that the five 
Spanish commissioners would, on their pari, 
reject the demand unless it were coupled with 
an offer of compensation. We could not blame 
them for an attitude which must or should have 
been foreseen when the protocol was signed. 
It is even questionable whether the Spanish 
commissioners will agree to surrender the whole 
of the island of Luzon in the absence of any in- 
demnifying proposal.” 


PRECEDENT FURNISHED BY THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Mr. Hazeltine finds a suggestive precedent in 
the treatment which Mexico received at the 
hands of the United States in 1848. At that 
time General Scott occupied the Mexican capital 
and the republic was at our mercy. We might 
have annexed the whcle country, but public 
opinion in the Northern States was opposed to 
such action, and it was decided that instead of 
exacting a single acre by right of conquest the 
United States would offer Mexico $15,000,000 
in cash and the assumption of debts amounting: 
to $3,000,000, due from Mexico to American 
citizens, in exchange for a tract comprising Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
This offer was eagerly accepted, and the treaty of 
peace was ratified by our Senate. 

‘¢The bearing of this precedent upon the situ- 
ation created by the protocol is obvious. It is. 
most improbable that without some compensa- 
tion the Spanish commissioners will agree to 
give up the Philippines, or even the island of 
Luzon. On the other hand, the maintenance of 
their authority in the rest of the islands would 
require an outlay of blood and treasure which 
they are ill able to afford. The Madrid govern- 
ment could escape from the dilemma, and, to use 
the Chinese phrase, ‘save its face’ in the eyes 
of the Spanish people, if, in return for a ces- 
sion of all the Philippines, it could secure such a 
sum of money as would, to a moderate extent, re- 
lieve the necessities of its exchequer. As it hap- 
pens, a relatively insignificant part of the Spanish 
debt is saddled upon tne revenues of the Philip- 
pines. This our commissioners might consent 
to assume, and they might even go a little fur- 
ther and agree to make the United States or 
independent Cuba responsible for a fifth part of 
the so-called Cuban debt. Why do we designate 
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this particular fraction? Because when the au- 
tonomist government was instituted in Cuba it 
was stipulated by the autonomists that the in- 
sular revenues should be liable for only a fifth of 
the Cuban debt, inasmuch as by the most liberal 
estimate not more than a fifth of the money 
borrowed in Cuba’s name could be regarded as 
having been applied to the welfare of the island. 
The Philippine debt and one-fifth of the Cuban 
debt would not, together, amount to much more 
than $100,000,000, a sum which we could bor- 
row at 3 per cent., or, for that matter, easily 
spare from our national revenue, distended as 
this has been by the war taxes. We opine that 
an offer on our part to assume the indebtedness 
mentioned would secure the assent of the Span- 
ish commissioners to the relinquishment of all 
the Philippines, and we doubt if their assent to 
such a proposal can be gained in any other way. 

‘¢ But why, it may be asked, should we buy 
what we have conquered? We answer that the 
question comes too late. It should have been 
put before the signing of the protocol, whereby 
in the disposition of the Philippines the Spaniards 
acquired an equal voice.”’ 





THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF SAMPSON’S CRUISE. 


HE November McClure’s has a valuable 
feature in the contribution from Mr. W. 
A. N. Goode, ‘‘The Inner History of Admiral 
Sampson’s Campaign,’’ a narrative made from 
and with the official dispatches which passed be- 
tween Secretary Long and Sampson and Schley. 
These dispatches bear out the general report that 
Cervera could easily have escaped before he was 
blockaded tightly if he had tried to. 


CERVERA’S BOTTLING MERE LUCK. 


‘Tt was not until 6 o’clock the next morning, 
June 1, when we saw the Colon off Morro, at 
Santiago, and Schley’s ships still there, though 
some distance off, that all anxiety was removed 
and we knew that the luck of the navy still lived. 
It was nothing else; for until the 29th inst. 
Cervera, for all the opposition he would have en- 
countered, might have slipped out ; and there is 
no doubt among naval experts that for several 
days afterward he would have had a good chance 
of getting away, or at least saving some of his 
ships, had he run out any night before Sampson’s 
close blockade, with pickets and search-lights, was 
established.” 

Another valuable point made in the article is 
the final testimony to the necessity that Sampson 
had of conducting his operations against Santia- 
go, and especially his codperation with the land 
forces without any risk to his crews or the ships. 
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The admiral received from Secretary Long on 
June 1 the following cablegram : 

‘¢ The army is now embarking at Tampa, Fla. 
—estimate 25,000 men—to proceed to Santiago 
as soon as you inform me whole Spanish fleet in 
harbor. Will be accompanied by cavalry, siege 
guns, mortars. It is suggested that you select 
places suitable for landing infantry as near as 
possible to Santiago de Cuba and be prepared to 
advise regarding landing guns and cavalry. Of 
first importance to secure bridge San Juan River, 
the pier at Baiquiri, and others. : Department ex- 
pects you will assist, of course, in landing the 
army to utmost of your power, but desires you 
shall not risk, by operation on shore or in land- 
ing, crews of the armored vessels or those need- 
ed in case of a naval engagement. Will not 
Guantanamo, Cuba, be the best place for landing 
cavalry ?”’ 

Of this Mr. Goode observes : 

‘¢The injunction not to risk his crews while 
assisting the army, though in itself an excellent 
and thoroughly well-judged precaution, made 
Sampson’s task of codperation with the army at 
a later date one of great difficulty and replete 
with delicate situations. Neither the War De- 
partment nor General Shafter, as will be seen 
from later dispatches, ever seemed to realize that 
Sampson, however anxious to codperate with the 
land forces, was always confronted by an embargo 
which practically ordered codperaticn to cease 
when risk began.” 


NAVAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


N the November Aé/antie an excellent article 

by Ira N. Hollis reviews the achievements 

of our navy in the war with Spain, and points 

out the lessons it has for the naval constructor 

and for our Government in its future expend- 
itures for ships. 

In the first place, Mr. Hollis warns us that we 
must not be betrayed into over-confidence by the 
handsome behavior of our sailors and ships at 
Manila and Santiago, as the successful issue was 
only what we had a right to expect considering 
the difference between the resources of the two 
countries. The victory came from two causes, 
our strength and Spain’s weakness, which was 
pitiable. Mr. Hollis reminds us that in a some- 
what analogous situation the great triumph of 
the British navy under Nelson so convinced John 
Bull of his invincibility that his seamen fell an 
easy prey to us in 1812. The Spaniards were 
totally unprepared ; they were poor technical 
fighters and were badly trained. 

‘¢ At notime have we been prepared for a pro- 
longed conflict against a well-equipped navy, and 
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our fortunate exodus from the affair should serve 
as a warning. We had at the outset only a few 
well-selected types of ships manned by a first- 
rate personnel, or what has been called the 
nucleus of a good navy. The smaller craft for 
picket, patrol, and supply duty had to be ob- 
tained and equipped in a great hurry. In not a 
few cases the money placed at the disposal of the 
President was squandered, to the minimum bene- 
fit of the country.” 


LIGHT ON FUTURE NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. Hollis says there has been an unexpected 
paucity of information to be gained from the ac- 
tions of the late war so far as the efficiency of 
battleships in action is concerned. 

‘¢ Many details of construction will be changed, 
no doubt ; but there have been no startling rev- 
elations destined to render our battleships anti- 
quated, or even seriously to impair their effi- 
ciency. Hereafter the minimum of combustible 
materials will enter into the construction of 
fighting ships. The battle of the Yalu in the 
Japanese-Chinese War and the two great battles 
of this war have demonstrated beyond perad- 
venture the danger from fire. In many cases 
the Spaniards were driven from their guns by 
burning woodwork, and their fire mains were 
cut by shell. This experience will relegate all 
water mains and steam pipes to the hold well 
below the water line, with branches rising to the 
necessary connections on the upper decks.”’ 


THE VALUE OF RAPID-FIRE GUNS. 


‘‘The value of rapid-fire guns was so clearly 
shown at Santiago that improvement can here- 
after follow only along the line of a more rapid 
fire. The smaller guns are already fitted with 
special mechanism to facilitate loading and firing, 
and we shall be obliged to extend the system to 
the whole battery. Our chief lesson, however, 
in connection with battleships is that we need 
more of them. The cost is great, but these 
ships are well-nigh impregnable ; and they must 
continue to hold their own as our main reliance 
for offense and defense. Higher speeds will 
undoubtedly be demanded. ‘The coal problem 
has apparently solved itself. Our ships found 
no trouble in taking coal from colliers at sea, and 
it was habitually done at Santiago before Guan- 
tanamo Bay was captured. It follows, therefore, 
that a coaling station is a convenience, and not 
an absolute necessity, in conducting a campaign 


far from home ports.” 
A SUGGESTION ABOUT CRUISERS. 


‘« Cruisers like the Columbiaand the Minneapolis 
had no real test. As scouts they are too large 
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and as fighting vessels they are of no real value 
against an armored fleet. The country would 
profit by putting the money for such ships into 
a subsidy for merchant vessels of sufficient size 
to serve as transports or scouts in emergency. 
The smaller cruisers and gunboats did fine work 
at Manila and on the blockade, but we must not 
conclude from their immunity against shore bat- 
teries in Cuba that they would be equally for- 
tunate again. Some of the attacks seem almost 
foolhardy, and the use of torpedo boats in a 
fortified harbor, except as a desperate measure, 
should not be encouraged.”’ 


TORPEDOES PLAYED NO PART. 


‘¢ We have learned next to nothing about tor- 
pedoes. They played no part in the war, except 
as a moral barrier at Santiago. It seems doubt- 
ful if they will ever prove dangerous to any but 
a careless foe ; on the other hand, they may be- 
come a source of real peril to the ship which is 
trying to use them. Two torpedoes exploded on 
the Almirante Oquendo and killed a great num- 
ber of men. One was reported to have been 
struck by the fragments of a shell and the other 
to have been set off by the heat of the flames 
near it. A loaded torpedo may thus become a 
more serious menace to friend than to foe. The 
fast torpedo boat accomplished none of the ter- 
rific feats we expected. The duties performed 
by our own boats have already been described, 
and the principal business of the Spanish de- 
stroyers was evidently to keep out of the way. 
Their defeat by an ordinary yacht must have 
been very humiliating. One advantage possessed 
by our fleet around the entrance to Santiago har- 
bor added materially to their harmlessness: the 
attack could come only from one quarter, and 
the skillful manipulation of search-lights de- 
stroyed all hope of success. The contrast between 
our early fears of the torpedo-boat flotilla and its 
subsequent achievements is simply ludicrous. It 
would not be safe to draw sweeping conclusions 
as to the use of these craft in future wars. If 
the Pluton and the Furor had been handled by 
Englishmen, the Gloucester would probably be at 
the bottom of the sea and some of the larger , 
ships might possibly have suffered a like fate.”’ 


MONITORS OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT. 


‘¢ The monitors seem to have been out of their 
element on the blockade. We had no need of 
them in the defense of coast or harbors, and, 
with none of the excitement of the chase, they 
served principally as prisons for a few unhappy 
officers and men. Our experimental craft, such 
as the dynamite cruiser, the submarine boat, and 
the ram, had no opportunity to indicate their 
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possible utility. The Vesuvius threw a few 
hundred pounds of dynamite upon the hills out- 
side of Santiago, and she may have exerted some 
moral pressure toward the surrender, but there 
is nothing to prove that she is of value to the 
country.” 

A TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY LONG. 


‘¢ The head of the navy deserves the gratitude of 
the whole nation for a wise and sensible adminis. 
tration. There has been no interference with the 
duties belonging properly to trained officers, and 
no selection of civilians for duties which they 
could not perform. The efficiency of a navy de- 
pends as much upon the strength and intelligence 
which control it as it does upon the ships and per- 
sonnel. Suppose, for instance, that a weak Sec. 
retary had directed Admiral Dewey to establish 
a pacific blockade of Manila! The result would 
have been disastrous, and the war might have 
been indefinitely prolonged.” 





IN SANTIAGO DURING THE SIEGE. 


i” the November McClure’s the diary of the 

British consul at Santiago, Mr. Ramsden, is 
continued. It gives a most vivid and interesting 
picture of scenes in the doomed city during the 
days immediately preceding its capture by Shaf- 
ter’s army. Not the least striking feature of Mr. 
Ramsden’s narrative is his description of the 
suffering which the starved people of Santiago 
went through. He tells of distributing on July 
7 to his British subjects the bread made from a 
hundred pounds of flour, a present from General 
Shafter for the Britishers in the city. 

‘¢ Friday, July 8.—More correspondents, etc. 
Distributed biscuit, or rather bread, I had made. 
Got Edwards to take charge of distributing pro- 
visions for British subjects. The people are 
starving. The Red Cross Society cannot get 
provisions up in time for want of means of trans- 
portation, nor can the army. The people, think- 
ing they had come out for but a couple of days 
and not being allowed to bring animals of bur- 
den with them, have now no provisions left, and 
round here the only thing obtainable is mangoes, 
of which there is a profusion. The streets are 
filled with the remains of these thrown down by 
the people, and they are in a state of ferment. 
The place is one big pig-stye, and soon there must 
be a frightful epidemic, with the people bathing 
and washing dirty clothes in the river, from 
which the drinking-water is obtained and to 
which any quantity of filth and refuse finds its 
way. In some houses you will find fifty in a 
small room, and among them one dying of fever, 
anothér with diarrhea, and perhaps a woman in 
the throes of childbirth, and all that with not a 
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chair to sit on or a utensil of any kind, and all 
in want of food. You cannot buy anything for 
money, though I know one man lucky enough to 
buy five biscuits of about two ounces each for a 
five-dollar piece, and another who bought a small 
chicken for seven dollars, but he did not take it 
right off and the bargain was refused. People 
will exchange mangoes or other things for food, 
such as rice, biscuit, or pork, the things mostly 
looked after. Twenty-five good-sized biscuits 
were paid for three small chickens by the Red 
Cross man. The country is absolutely bare, and 
money will buy nothing and it is useless. Chil- 
dren dying for want of food ; in fact, the situa- 
tion is indescribable.” 

‘¢ Sunday, July 10.—Went round for distri- 
bution of provisions just arrived. The whole 
afternoon with people begging sugar or milk or 
rice or something to keep them from starving, 
or a sick child of a person from dying. I have 
now very little left, having been giving away 
what I could. At 5 p.m. Americans began to 
cannonade from field and siege batteries, with a 
few from fleet, until dark. Frightful scenes ; 
children crying for food and nothing to give 
them ; a few provisions arrived this afternoon, 
but not one-twentieth enough.” 


AFTER THE SURRENDER. 


Mr. Ramsden gives an account of just what 
Spanish forces there were in and about Santiago 
opposed to the Americans, which is especially 
interesting as being an accurate and official tes- 
timony to the power General Shafter had to cope 
with. The consul says in his diary, under date 
of July 16: 

‘¢Santiago de Cuba has made a heroic de. 
fense, and the Americans have learned to admire 
the pluck of the Spaniards. On the first attack 
there were, including 1,000 men from the squad. 
ron, 3,500 men of all arms, with volunteers. 
Aldea had a column of 600 on the other side of 
the bay, and there were about 200 more between 
Morro, etc., and Aguadores. From Manzanillo 
3,500 men arrived after the attack and helped 


to replace the killed and wounded. At Caney 
there were 500 men. There are now here and 
along the railroad, etc., 10,500 men.. At Guan- 


tanamo 5,000, and Baracoa and others scattered 
2,000, making a total of 17,000. Santiago had 
no defenses, but they ran up some earthworks 
and made trenches after the fleet began to block- 
ade and the United States army to besiege them. 
The Spanish soldiers are half starved, have very 
little ammunition left, and are sick. Linares 
would have surrendered the place a week ago 
had he been in command, but Toral has been de- 
laying, while Blanco and Madrid were against it." 
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GENERAL WEYLER THE MAN. 


+ ew November Cosmopolitan begins with an 

anonymous article from a gentleman who is 
described by the editor as being the only repre- 
sentative which the United States had in Spain 
during the war activities, engaged in secret-serv- 
ice duties. This gentleman obtained a passport 
from a friend, changed it so that it would apply 
to his own case, and invaded the country with- 
in a few days after Cervera’s destruction, in the 
guise of a German professor. He had the good 
fortune to meet in the dining-car of the Southern 
express ‘‘a pleasant, good-looking, well-dressed 
young fellow,”’ who turned out to be Lieutenant 
Weyler, a son of the terrible general. Our dis- 
guised emissary ‘‘ worked” this young man with 
such success that he was soon being entertained 
royally by the lieutenant’s father. Of Weyler 
this writer says : 

‘¢The general's plate did not reveal the remains 
of a Cuban baby-pie, his eyes did not flash red 
fire, he did not browbeat the company, his con- 
versation was not a combination of curses and 
beasts, and he did not represent six feet of brass 
buttons, gold lace, and epaulets. The General 
Weyler I found was a little man about five feet 
seven in height and not over one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds in weight, whose plain black 
civilian coat made him look even slighter. His 
voice is uncommonly soft for a Spaniard ; his 
manner quiet, unassuming, and dignified, with a 
total absence of pose. His smile is decidedly 
winning and his sense of humor keen. In spite 
of all this, one sees at once that he is that which 
he professes exclusively to be—a soldier, self- 
contained, sparing of words, a trifle blunt, punc- 
tiliously polite. I found him quite the most 
charming, as well as most interesting, Spaniard 
whom I had encountered. His treatment of my- 
self is an instance of his courtesy. Remember 
that I was an absolute nobody to him ; I brought 
no recommendation to him except my supposed 
nationality and my expressed admiration; he 
could not hope even to get any return for his 
kindness. ‘You are a German gentleman,’ he 
answered once, when I mentioned this, ‘and the 
people of my ancestors’ country are dear to me.’ ” 


SPAIN’S CONTEMPT FOR HER NAVY. 


This writer makes some certainly extraordinary 
statements about the Spanish sentiment toward 
its sailors. ‘Nearly all the officers,” he says, 
‘‘T met in Madrid are of the army, and they 
took no pains to conceal their contempt for the 
sister service. ‘Our navies,’ said one, ‘have 
always been beaten.’ At the Escurial Lieuten- 
ant Weyler pointed at the tomb of Don Juan de 
Austria and remarked sadly : ‘ What a contrast 


to Cervera!’ On the other hand, these gentle- 
men have the greatest confidence in their own 
arms. ‘The Spanish soldier,’ said General Wey- 
ler to me, ‘is the best in the world. He eats 
little and marches well.’ I refrain from quoting 
him on the subject of the recent ministers of war 
poor Spain has been handicapped with. For 
once he looked savage and his prominent under 
lip was drawn in spasmodically. ‘The best ma- 
terial in the world,’ he said, ‘is being wasted 
for lack of proper organization.’ ” 





OUR WAR DEPARTMENT. 
id his monthly article on American affairs 
contributed to the National Review Mr. A. 
Maurice Low discredits the propositions that the 
United States War Department is a nest of cor- 
ruption and that the break-downs in various 
bureaus during the late war were due to official 
dishonesty. He has a different explanation for 
the existing state of affairs—one more in accord 
with that suggested in the October Review by 

Lieutenant Parker. Mr. Low says: 

‘¢The Department is top-heavy with officers 
who have become ‘soft’ from too much ease. It 
must be remembered that since the close of the 
Civil War, now more than thirty years ago, of 
actual experience in the field line officers have 
had little and staff officers practically none. There 
have been a few Indian campaigns, but they have 
been mostly small affairs—troop and company 
fights in which not more than a few hundred 
men were engaged at any onetime. Lieuten- 
ants, captains, majors, and occasionally a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, have been kept in condition by 
taking a company of infantry or a troop of cav- 
alry and ‘rounding up’ a band of hostile red- 
skins ; but off-hand I cannot recall a single case 
of a general officer in recent years having had 
five thousand men under his command. The 
army is so small and so scattered, and it has 
been so kicked and starved by successive Con- 
gresses, each more unfriendly than the last, that 
experience in modern tactics or the simulated 
conditions of actual warfare has been impossible. 
Nothing like the recent maneuvers in Wilts and 
Dorset has ever been known in America, and, 
en passant, it may be added that the ease with 
which England carried on a brilliant campaign 
in the Soudan and simultaneously put nearly 
sixty thousand men in the field to be drilled, at 
the same time maintaining a great army in India 
and other parts of the empire, has created a pro- 
found impression here.” 


STAFF OFFICERS ‘‘ REELS FOR RED TAPE.” 


Mr. Low trifles with official dignity so far as 
to expose certain comical phases of War De- 
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partment routine by way of illustrating his 
point : 

‘¢ Tf officers in the field have been unable to 
acquire experience, it is easy enough to under- 
stand that staff officers—quartermasters, sur- 
geons, and subsistence officers—have simply de- 
generated into fossilized clerks. Having no 
military duties to perform, they have become 
reels around which they have wound red tape of 
their own spinning. The heads of the staff corps 
must have something with which to amuse them- 
selves, and they generally celebrate their appoint- 
ments by going in furiously for ‘reforms.’ These 
reforms cover such weighty subjects as additional 
buttons on a tunic or providing new and com- 
plicated ‘forms’ to record the momentous mil- 
itary fact that Private Smith has lost or sold 
one government tooth-brush ! Inasmuch as the 
tooth-brush appears on the quartermaster’s re- 
turns as available property, and the quartermaster 
and his sureties are liable for its value, there is 
no way by which he can be released until a board 
of survey has been appointed, the tooth-brush 
officially condemned, the findings approved by 
the post commander, forwarded through the 
proper channels to the reviewing officer, indorsed 
by the department commander, and respectfully 
transmitted (as per Regulations, Current Series, 
Par. 47, Clause 4) to the Secretary of War for 
indorsement of the quartermaster-general. In 
that office a lynx-eyed clerk discovers a fatal de- 
fect—the brush is described as having a wooden 
handle when the original voucher showed it to be 
made of bone. Back the papers go through the 
various methods of communication to their place 
of birth, and the board having been reconvened, 
the inaccuracy is corrected. Even then Private 
Smith is still the sport of officialdom. The 
Treasury has to take a hand in the matter. The 
Comptroller, from whose decision there is no ap- 
peal, disallows the account because there was no 
specific appropriation for the purchase of tooth- 
brushes, despite the fact that the War Depart- 
ment expressly directed commanding officers to 
supply their men with tooth-brushes, and the un- 
fortunate quartermaster has the amount stopped 
out of his pay. If his heirs have sufficient in- 
fluence Congress may refund the money twenty- 
five years later.” 

Mr. Low says that naval and military officers 
have complained in his hearing that they have 
been turned into recording clerks rather than 
commanding officers, and that they are required 
to devote more time to the making of reports than 
to their military duties. ‘‘A department chief 
soon becomes as ossified as the building in which 
he sits. He has no imagination, no latitude of ac- 
tion, no thought of anything beyond ‘ forms.’”’ 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE CUBANS IN THE LATE 
WAR. 


EN. O. O. HOWARD, in the October 
‘orum, comes to the defense of the Cuban 
soldiers, whose conduct during the recent hos- 
tilities with Spain has occasioned so much hostile 
criticism. 

To the charge that the Cubans under Garcia 
failed to cooperate effectively with our army be- 
fore Santiago General Howard replies : 

‘« There is some controversy with regard to the 
part the Cuban patriots bore on the extreme right 
of Shafter’s line. At the time 4,000 Spaniards 
were allowed to come into the beleaguered city. 
Only 300 Cubans defended the Cobre road, and 
these were engaged by the Spaniards, 4,000 strong, 
and driven out, though not without considerable 
loss to the Spaniards. It appears to me that the 
Cuban contingent performed an important part 
in the advance on Santiago and did their work 
reasonably well. They did not bring from Gomez 
as many men as they had promised, and their 
manner of fighting, which they had been prac- 
ticing for several years, did not accord with the 
American idea; yet all due credit must be given 
by us to a codperation without which the taking 
of Santiago would have been much more dif- 
ficult.” 

NEITHER SAVAGES NOR THIEVES. 


General Howard is not disposed to accept 
American officers’ wholesale condemnation of the 
rank and file of the Cuban soldiery. He says: 

‘¢ There are some stories about the Cuban sol- 
diers picking up blankets, and others of their 
firing upon Spaniards helpless in the water, and 
the like ; yet no friend of the Cubans will believe 
that many, even of the common Cuban soldiers, 
did these things. They had for years been fight- 
ing an enemy that hardly ever spared a prisoner; 
yet the Cuban commanders wonderfully refrained 
from retaliation and revenge when Spanish prison- 
ers fell into their hands. Whatever may be said 
to show his degradation, the Cuban is not a sav- 
age nor is hea thief. It is, indeed, remarkable 
how he loves to dispense hospitality or to do one 
a service when he can—always without reward. 

‘©The common Cuban has his vices and im- 
moralities, and they need eradication. He has 
his feuds, his hatreds, his revenges, like the in- 
habitants of Sicily ; and there are corruptions, 
due to a perpetual state of war and to malignant 
oppression. All these will be swept away by the 
introduction of a tharough educational system 
and by a proper moral training under wholesome 
laws properly administered. I believe that after 
the Spaniards shall have gone and a good govern- 
ment shall have been established—a government 
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which shall encourage and foster, but not under- 
take to control, the offices of religion—Cuba will 
be a fruitful field, rich in the products of virtue 
and of loyalty to right; for the basis is a people 
of kindly natures and warm hearts. 


THE NEED OF FORBEARANCE. 


‘¢ With these convictions I am pained to see, 
on the part of some of our public journals and 
many private citizens, a disposition to alienate 
the Cuban patriots. We did not expect to find 
angels in the present Cuban people. Their old 
men, their women and children, reconcentrados, 
and non-combatants have been so badly treated, 
so degraded, that those who have not already 
perished furnish a pitiable sight to American 
eyes. It will take wholesome government, en- 
couraged industry, and ample time to bring this 
generation out of the stupor of their prolonged 
woe. We need not despise any poor soul capable 
of salvation. Again, then, I call upon all our 
friends who have made sacrifices in this war to 
remember that the Cuban patriots have thus far 
acted loyally, if not so energetically as we could 
have wished, in codéperating with our command- 
ers; and that, in spite of all assertions to the 
contrary, the Cuban people, as a whole, are wor- 
thy of our protection and our help.”’ 

Some of our officers have asserted that the 
Cubans did not suffer in any appreciable degree 
from the hardships of battle while our own troops 
were giving their lives in their behalf. +‘ Show 
us any wounded men among the Cubans,” these 
officers say. General Howard’s answer to this is 
that there were several Cubans in every hospital 
he visited in Key West, and that in the large 
Cuban hospital at Firmega, in the mountains, 
there were 4,000 wounded men, besides the sick. 
He estimates that one-fifth of the number of 
wounded were killed in action. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT HOME. 


HE November McClure’s contains a char- 

acter sketch of Theodore Roosevelt by 

Ray Stannard Baker, which sketches Mr. Roose- 

velt’s life and particularly his political career, 
pausing to dwell on his cowboy phase. 


ROOSEVELT AS A COWBOY. 


Of this side of his hero’s life Mr. Baker says : 

‘‘During allof these years of intense politi- 
cal activity and long afterward Mr. Roosevelt 
found opportunity to make half a hundred expe- 
ditions into the wild heart of the West, to turn 
cowboy, ranchman, and hunter of big game, and 
to become more familiar, perhaps, with the 
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‘¢rugged and stalwart democracy”’ of the pio- 
neer frontiersman than any other Eastern man. 
He built a log ranch on the banks of the Little 
Missouri, among the buttes and Bad Lands of 
northwestern Dakota, working on it with his 
own hands. It was a low, rough building, with 
a wide veranda, shaded by leafy cottonwoods, 
and so far from the bounds of civilization that 
Mr. Roosevelt tells of shooting a deer from the 
front door. Here, in a flannel shirt and over- 
alls tucked into alligator boots, he worked side 
by side with his cowboys during many an excit- 
ing round-up, coming home to sleep on bear- 
skins and buffalo-robes, trophies of his skill as a 
hunter.” 


THE COLONEL AT OYSTER BAY. 


The following description is given of Mr. 
Roosevelt in his home at Oyster Bay, on the north 
side of Long Island : 

‘¢In 1886 Mr. Roosevelt married Miss Edith 
Kermit Carow, and they have five children, three 
sons and two daughters. Their home is at Saga- 
more Hill, about three miles from Oyster Bay, 
on Long Island Sound. A big, roomy, com- 
fortable house stands on the top of the hill. Wide, 
green vistas open in front, so that a visitor sit- 
ting in one of the hospitable chairs on the ve- 
randa may see miles of wooded, watered country, 
a view unsurpassed anywhere on Long Island 
Sound. The rooms within everywhere give evi- 
dence, in the skins of bears and bison and the 
splendid antlers of elk and deer, of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s prowess as a hunter. The library is rich 
with the books of which he is most fond—his- 
tory, standard literature, and hunting. Por- 
traits of the three greatest Americans, Lincoln, 
Washington, and Grant, have the place of honor 
over the cases, and there are numerous spirited 
animal compositions in bronze by Kemys, the 
American sculptor. Here Mr. Roosevelt lives 
and works. He never has been much of a soci- 
ety man, but he has drawn around him a society 
of his own, of men who have accomplished things 
in the world. He isa member of the Century 
Club, the Union League, and other clubs, and he 
is the organizer of the Boone and Crockett Club, 
of which he was for a long time the president.” 


ROOSEVELT NOT A WEALTHY MAN. 


‘«Contrary to a somewhat general belief, Mr. 
Roosevelt is not a wealthy man, as wealth goes 
in a city like New York, although he has a mod- 
erate income, to which he has himself added ma- 
terially by his literary work. He is a magnificent 
example of the American citizen of social posi- 
tion, means, and culture devoting himself to 
public affairs. Nothing can exceed the ccntempt 
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with which he speaks of the predatory and use- 
less rich. 

‘¢ «There is not in the world a more ignoble 
character,’ he says unsparingly, ‘than the mere 
money-getting American, insensible to every 
duty, regardless of every principle, bent only on 
amassing a fortune, and putting his fortune only 
to the basest uses—whether these uses be to 
speculate in stocks and wreck railroads for hir- 
self, or to allow his son to lead a life of foolish 
and expensive idleness and gross debauchery, or 
to purchase some scoundrel of high social posi- 
tion, foreign or native, for his daughter. Such 
a man is only the more dangerous if he occasion- 
ally does some deed like founding a college or 
endowing a church, which makes those good peo- 
ple who are also foolish forget his iniquity.’ ”’ 


A FINE PHYSICAL SPECIMEN. 


‘¢ Personally Mr. Roosevelt suggests two things 
at the very first glance: immense vitality and 
nervously active strength and courtesy. , In build 
he is of medium height, thick of chest, and square 
of shoulders, and when he walks it is with a 
quick-planted, determined step that speaks out 
for his incessant energy. His face is round and 
bronzed, with a square chin, firm lips half hidden 
by a light mustache, and blue eyes looking out 
shrewdly from thick lensed, iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles. Although still a> young man, his ruddy 
face and elastic step make him appear even 
younger than he is. 

‘«In ordinary speech he is direct and nervously 
vigorous, although courteous, and he smiles much, 
showing his teeth. Although a busy man, he is 
unusually tolerant of interruption and ready to 
exchange a kind word or a greeting with any 
one, friend or stranger. It is the democracy of 
his character. In company of his choosing he 
tells a good story, especially if the tale has turned 
on hunting or ranch life, and he tells it with 
humorous appreciativeness.”’ 


MORE LIGHT ON THE DREYFUS CASE. 


HE National Review again gives special 

prominence to the French military scan- 

dals. Mr. F. C. Conybeare presents +‘ Side- 

Lights on the Dreyfus Case.” The editor, Mr. 

L. J. Maxse, puts forward what he calls ‘‘ The 

Key to the Mystery,’’ besides dealing with it in 
the chronicle. 


WHAT FORCED THE FORGERY ‘TO LIGHT. 


Mr. Conybeare gives his explanation of the re- 
opening of the case : 

‘«Long ago the Italian Government, through 
Count Ternielli, seems to have informed M. 
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Hanotaux that the letter naming Dreyfus, by 
brandishing which before the jury Le Pellieux 
and Boisdefire secured the first condemnation of 
Zola, was a forgery. The Italian ambassador 
even extorted from M. Hanotaux a promise that 
it should not be used again on pain of exposure 
by himself. In July a new foreign minister, M. 
Delcassé, replaced M. Hanotaux, who, with the 
rest of M. Méline’s ministry, had been cleared 
out. At once M. Cavaignac, with fresh éclut, 
brandishes the same forgery from the tribune of 
the Chamber. Result—the Italians, backed by the 
Germans, threaten exposure unless the French 
themselves make a clean confession. Fairly 
cornered, the officials of the War Office, with the 
help of lime-light, detect as a forgery a docu- 
ment which half of them already knew to be such. 
Hollows the dénowement, forced on the French 
Government by outside pressure, and not spon- 
taneously undertaken, as our newspapers have 
supposed. A scapegoat is wanted. Henry is 
arrested, though, as he explained at Zola’s first 
trial, he had only done his duty as he understood 
it. He is removed to the fortress of Mont Va- 
lérien, where there are no prying civilian func- 
tionaries about, and not to the Cherche Midi 
prison, where he would naturally have gone. It 
is feared that he will tell the whole story and 
compromise the rest of the gang ; whereupon he 
is probably assassinated by those who dread his 
disclosures.” 
EVIDENCE OFFERED BY GERMANY. 


Mr. Maxse, in unveiling what he calls ‘‘the 
most atrocious conspiracy to be found in human 
history ’’—one which has cost the French people 
‘‘in moral prestige at least two Sedans and has 
inspired their European ally with a feverish de- 
sire to disarm rather than risk a contest” in 
which the French War Office would be co part- 
ners—announces that ‘‘one who was anxious to 
ascertain the exact attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment at the present time recently made some 
inquiries in Berlin, where he learned on unim- 
peachable authority that as soon as the 
French Government manifests the desire to learn 
the whole truth the German Government will au- 
thorize Colonel von Schwarzkoppen (late mili- 
tary attaché in Paris) to speak.”’ 

‘«Tf the French Government finally decide te 
decline Germany’s offer to permit her iate mili- 
tary attaché to testify, either in Berlin or Paris, 
by affidavit or orally, the refusal will be due to 
one reason and one only. Were Captain Drey- 
fus guilty there would be no possible objection 
to receiving testimony which would relieve the 
French Government of a terrible burden. Their 
reluctance is due to their knowledge that Colonel 
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Schwarzkoppen is in a position to demonstrate 
that Captain Dreyfus is innocent.” 

This dismisses the bogy of a foreign war so 
often invoked against revision. Schwarzkoppen 
is ready to produce the documents enumerated in 
the bordereau and others which he received from 
Ksterhazy in 1895 and 1896—.e., after Dreyfus 
was transported. 

‘‘T state as a positive fact that these docu- 
ments would have been published in facsimile in 
February this year in a leading London news- 
paper had it not been for the interference of the 
ambassador of one of the powers concerned. 
They are held in reserve and hang like a sword 
of Damocles which will fall upon the French 
Government when least desired.” 

‘« Schwarzkoppen would also be able to show 
that, emboldened by the conviction of Dreyfus, 
Esterhazy increased his activity and became a 
more fertile informant than he had been previ- 
ously. The German attaché gathered altogether 
one hundred and sixty-two documents from Ks- 
terhazy, of which thirty are regarded as valuable 
prizes. Through this agency the Germans have 
acquired an extensive and practical knowledge of 
French military policy and system, and a dis- 
tinguished general was lately heard to declare in 
Berlin that it would not be worth his while to 
have the run of the French War Office.”’ 


, The Old Nobility in Command of the Army. 


‘«The Dreyfus Case: A Study of French Opin- 
ion’ is the title of a paper contributed by << K. 
V. T.” to the Contemporary. This is perhaps 
the most important disclosure it contains : 

‘‘It has occurred to M. Urbain Gohier to 
compare the present French army list with that 
of the ‘army of Condé’—that is, of the aristoc- 
racy who emigrated in 1791 and 1792 and fought 
in the ranks of the allies. His task is not yet 
complete. But he has already brought to light 
the fact that more than a thousand names, borne 
by several thousand officers, are indentical in the 
armies of Condé and in the French army of to- 
day. The same families who, under the ancient 
régime, were in possession of the higher military 
grades, and who carried arms against France in 
the days of the Revolution, still hold the superior 
commands. . When followed out in detail 
this inquiry yields astounding results. It is the 
old nobility which recovered possession of the 
higher grades of the service ; and consequently 
the bond which exists among the officers is a far 
stronger thing than the mere professional tie 
which unites officers of a humbler class. It is a 
caste union. He who attacks one attacks all.” 

The writer shows how this military caste is 
backed up by the Church. He deliberately ac- 
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cuses the clerical party of ‘‘ meditating a military 
conspiracy against civil society.” It aims at cap- 
turing the army. Revision would reveal the 
encroachments of clericalism on the army. 
traces the influence of Catholic education in 
readiness of Frenchmen to put ‘‘army” 
‘‘church” and the ‘‘honor of the nation” for 
the ‘‘ glory of God,” subordinating the demands 
of justice to what they take to be the interests 
of the authoritative community. 





‘“*THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT.” 


HE Fortnightly for October contains a paper 

on ‘*The Anglo-German Agreement” by 

‘¢ Diplomaticus.”” After discussing the surmises 

which have been caused by the frequent and pro- 

tracted visits of the German ambassador to the 

British Foreign Office, the writer frankly con- 

Tesses that he owes his knowledge to ‘‘informa- 
tion received.” 

WHAT ARE ITS TERMS ? 


This is his disclosure : 

‘¢‘The new Anglo-German agreement is, in 
fact, an arrangement, resulting from certain ne- 
gotiations with Portugal, by which the two great 
powers divide between them a right of preémp- 
tion in regard to all the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa. It defines the territorial sphere of each 
of the two contracting powers in those colonies, 
provides for the consideration to be paid as and 
when the colonies are alienated by Portugal, as- 
sesses the proportions of the purchase money or 
leasehold premiums for which each of the powers 
will be liable, and settles a multitude of minor 
questions connected with the eventual transfers. 
In short, Great Britain and Germany have be- 
come joint heirs to the estates of the Portuguese 
crown in Africa, and while undertaking the re- 
version in common, they have provided against 
any clashing of interests when the time arrives 
for entering upon and dividing their heritage.” 


PORTUGAL'S EXTREMITY. 


The writer has little difficulty in finding the 
causes to which this alleged result is due. First 
and foremost stands the impecunious condition 
of Portugal. Chronic deficits, inability to raise 
loans on any terms, increasing taxation and de- 
creasing trade, have brought her virtually to a 
state of hopeless bankruptcy. The proud preju- 
dice of the Portuguese people against selling their 
colonies threatens less danger than the continu- 
ance of the present financial disorder. What 
gave urgency to the matter is thus explained by 
the writer : 

‘¢ About a year ago it leaked out that the 
arbitrators in the Delagoa Bay Railway dispute 
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had practically made up their minds against Por- 
tugal, and were only awaiting certain data from 
South Africa to mulct her in swinging damages. 
This was serious news. Portugal could not pay 
the rumored award unless she negotiated a loan, 
and this was impossible while all the money 
markets of the world remained closed against 
her. On the other hand, if she did not pay she 
would probably find herself involved in a quarrel 
with Great Britain, who might, perhaps, seize the 
railroad, or even something more, in satisfaction 
of her colonies. In these circumstances informal 
negotiations were set on foot in London, and the 
good offices of Berlin were solicited. Count 
Burnay, the well-known Lisbon banker, and 
Maj. Mousinho de Aibuquerque, the Governor of 
Mozambique, both seem to have been concerned 
in the pourparlers. At first they led to no result.” 


THE ANGLO-TEUTON OPPORTUNITY. 


But the spectacle of Spain losing her colonies, 
not by purchase, but by war, deepened anxieties 
at Lisbon, and the prospect of the Delagoa award 
being delivered in October made an earlier ar- 
rangement most desirable : 

‘Count Burnay was once again sent flitting 
from Lisbon to London and thence to Berlin. 
This time the question was posed in a form which 
rendered it possible for the British and German 
governments to take counsel together. They 
were asked, as powers friendly to Portugal, to 
take into consideration, not the Delagoa Bay dif- 
ficulty alone, but the general financial embarrass- 
ments of Portugal to which that difficulty threat- 
ened to make a serious addition. Portugal sought 
the advice and assistance of the two powers, and 
on this basis formal negotiations were set on 
foot, which resulted in the agreements already 
referred to. The first result of these agreements 
will be the leasing of Delagoa Bay by Great 
Britain.” 

THE NEW JOINT INHERITANCE. 


Of the new territory to be parted between 
Kaiser and Queen, ‘‘ Diplomaticus”’ writes most 
hopefully : 

*¢The colonies dealt with in the two treaties 
consist of the provinces of Mozambique and 
Lourengo Marques on the east coast, Angola, 
Ambriz, Benguela, Mossamedes, and Congo on 
the west, and the small but ancient settlement of 
Guinea on the northwest, the whole possessing 
an area of nine hundred and fourteen thousand 
square miles, or rather more than seven and a 
half times that of the United Kingdom... . 
All these colonies are rich in natural resources, 
and they possess a trade of considerable volume 
and distinctly progressive.’’ 
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‘(THE BEST HALF OF AFRICA.” 


Whatever comes of Portugal or the Portuguese 
people, England and Germany will, the writer 
declares, stick to their agreement. Already, 
‘¢so far as Great Britain is concerned, a right of 
preémption to all the Portuguese possessions south 
of the Zambesi*’ is secured by Article VII. of 
the treaty of 1891. But now ‘that agreement 
makes them partners in South Africa, controlling 
everything below the sixth parallel except the 
southern border of the Congo Free State. It is 
a magnificent sphere of influence. When we add 
it to Uganda, the Soudan, Egypt, the Niger ter- 
ritories, and the Cameroons, it covers more than 
half, and that certainly the best half, of Africa.” 

The writer rejoices in the happy effects likely 
to follow in the Transvaal : 

‘¢ President Kruger has nourished not a few 
mischievous illusions with regard to the attitude 
of Germany toward the South African Republic. 
These he will now have to abandon. It will make 
no difference to his rights under the Lendon con- 
vention, for Great Britain has no idea of violating 
them in any way; but it is to be hoped that it 
will make a great difference so far as the good 
and equitable government of the Transvaal is 
concerned, and especially in regard to the Uit- 
landers.”’ 

He regards the agreement as a ‘veritable 
triumph” of the same policy as that which set- 
tled Anglo-French difficulties in Siam, and might 
even, he thinks, adjust British relations with 
Russia in Asia. 


KING LEOPOLD’S BLACK EMPIRE. 


66 WELVE Years’ Work on the Congo” is 

the title of a warmly eulogistic article 
by Demetrius C. Boulger in the Fortnightly. The 
opening of the railroad to Stanley Pool last July 
supplies the occasion for a review of the progress 
made by the Congo State. Solely the work of 
Leopold II., it has nobly overcome its initial 
difficulties. It has suppressed the slave trade. It 
has put down cannibalism. It has prohibited the 
import of alcohol. It is educating the popula- 
tion—30,000,000 to begin with and now rapidly 
increasing—to industrial habits. Negroes are 
declared to be not lazy. They have only been 
disinclined to labor by tyranny, extortion, and in- 
security of reward. Belgian justice and sympathy 
are stimulating their dormant energy. Mr. Boul- 
ger expresses warm ‘‘admiration for the noble 
work done by the handful of Belgian officers who 
have given their health and their lives to the 
practical realization of their King’s work.” He 
quotes a fine saying by Vice-Governor Van Gele, 
that ‘‘ to know the negro a little drives him from 
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our sympathies, but to know him much draws 
him toward them.” 


NATIVE AFFECTION FOR BELGIANS. 


As there has been much talk in an opposite 
direction, it is well to give here an instance, 
cited by the writer, of the affection inspired by 
Belgian masters : 

‘¢ A Belgian officer had to leave his negro serv- 
ant in a remote district of the Congo when he 
returned to Europe. After a short time the 
faithful black, sick from the separation, decided 
to rejoin his master by following him to Europe. 
He had no money, but he worked his way to 
the coast, where he engaged himself as cook on 
a steamer for Europe. The port of destination 
happened to be Marseilles, where the adventur- 
ous traveler landed without sixpence in his 
pocket. He took service in a restaurant, and he 
worked there until he had saved sufficient to buy 
his railroad ticket for Brussels. He discovered 
and presented himself at the house of his old 
master more than twelve months after their 
separation on the Congo. He entered the room 
of the astonished officer with the words: ‘ Here 
I am, master! I could not live without you !’”’ 


THE DAWN OF A GREAT INDUSTRIAL ERA. 


Mr. Boulger expects the revenue will soon bal- 
ance the expenditure. The revenue has risen 
from £3,000 to £367,334. The exports from 
£70,000 to £600,000. Cocoa and coffee are 
expected to be produced in immense quantities. 
Mr. Boulger closes with this claim and prophecy : 

‘¢In twelve short years a good and remarkable 
piece of administrative work, as well as a great 
task in the name of humanity, has been per- 
formed on the Congo. What has been done, 
and still more, the spirit in which it has been 
done, is of good augury for the future. In Cen- 
tral Africa an era of extraordinary commercial 
and industrial activity and prosperity is about 
to commence. It will not be long before 
the railroad to Stanley Pool will have its success- 
ors to the Nile on the one side and Lake Tan- 
ganyika on the other. The mineral wealth of 
such provinces as Katanga cannot be ignored and 
will assuredly not be neglected. The develop- 
ment of the material resources of the Congo 
region, it may be confidently assumed, will not 
lag behind the efforts made in its moral interest. 
: No fear need be entertained that the search 
for new markets, the discovery of fresh avenues 
for trade, and superabundant population will 
leave stagnant and untouched the resources of 
one of the most varied and productive portions 
of the globe. Nor is the outlook without inter- 
est for Great Britain. Over the heart of Africa 
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waves the flag of a neutral and a pacific state, 
pledged to the policy of ‘the open door,’ and 
performing, under onerous conditions, the com- 
mon task of civilization and Christendom.” 





THE KAISER’S PLANS IN PALESTINE. 


A HIGHLY speculative article, without the 
author’s name attached, appears in the Fort- 
nightly for October under the title ‘¢‘The German 
Emperor and Palestine.”” It opens by stating, 
among the host of surmises started by the Kaz- 
ser’s projected tour, that ‘‘in Russian circles the 
contemplated progress of the German Emperor— 
the only possible modern representative of the 
temporal head of the defunct Holy Roman em- 
pire—to the Holy Land is regarded as likely to 
annihilate the hostility of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Germans in the furnace of a new 
religious revival.” 

The writer keeps his eye, however, not on the 
religious, but the commercial outlook. ° Already 
an English company is building a railroad from 
Haifa to Damascus, a city which has now 250,000 
inhabitants. <‘‘In five years from now a Ger- 
man railroad will be running from Constantino- 
ple to Biredjik,” on the upper Euphrates. The 
French hold a concession for a railroad to run 
from Biredjik to Damascus via Aleppo and Homs. 


PEOPLING GROUND FOR GERMANY. 





A NEW 

In view of these facts and the recent friend- 
ship cherished between Sultan and Aazser, the 
writer hazards this guess : 

‘« Nobody who has followed German policy, 
in even the most perfunctory manner, during the 
last ten years, will be very much surprised if the 
Kaiser gives proof of the great interest he takes 
in Turkey, and especially in that wonderful por- 
tion of Turkey to which he is going. by asking 
the head of the faithful to give him two small 
ports—Haifa, with its prosperous German col- 
ony, and another on the Persian Gulf. In Ger- 
many they evidently think something wiil come 
out of all this . and lately some interesting 
calculations have been made in the fatherland as 
to the number of its children who could conven- 
iently dwell in Syria and Palestine. The num- 
bers quoted are from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000, 
and to anybody acquainted with the fine climate 
and extraordinary fertility of the country such 
an estimate cannot appear excessive.”’ 


THE KEY TO AFRICA AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


The writer wants Great Britain to wake up 
and secure her vast interests in these rich possi- 
bilities. He thus insists on the cardinal value 


of Palestine : 
‘¢ Within three years a man will be able to get 
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into the train at Ostend and travel straight 
through to Port Arthur. In five years a person 
will be able to travel in a railroad carriage from 
the Cape to Alexandria. There is yet a third 
great world line from Constantinople via Pales- 
tine, Persia, India, and Burmah to Hong Kong. 
The importance of these three great lines of com- 
munication cannot be sufficiently dwelt upon ; it 
can certainly not be exaggerated. With the 
Siberian Railway we have nothing to do now ; 
with regard to the other two this is to be noted : 
they both of them meet in Palestine. Palestine 
is the great center, the meeting of the roads. 
Whoever holds Palestine commands the great 
lines of communication, not only by land, but 
also by sea. Not only would the power in Syria 
control the railroads, but would be master of the 
Suez Canal, and, in addition, would dominate 
Egypt. With a modern power like France or 
Germany firmly established in Syria the British 
could only remain in Egypt on tolerance. Syria, 
with its mountain ranges, is easy to defend and 
hard to conquer ; in the case of Egypt the re- 
verse is true.” 

GREATER GERMANY AND A GERMANIZED TURKEY. 


The writer goes on to discuss the Czar’s re- 
script, which, while allowing the Czar to be 
perfectly sincere, he regards as a clever move of 
Russian diplomacy to gain time. He also has in 
prospect the probable break-up of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire on the death of Francis Joseph 
and the consequent union of the whole Teutonic 
race—some 70,000,000 strong—in one solid 
‘¢race empire.”” Of this empire, which he re- 
gards as an early certainty, he says : 

‘¢ Tt will undoubtedly endeavor to establish a 
connection with the Mediterranean and develop 
her trade with the East, either via Constantinople 
or through Palestine. It is certain that at the 
present moment Germany already has her face 
turned toward that immensely rich country which 
may be roughly called Asia Minor. A greater 
Germany, a Germany embracing the whole Teu- 
tonic race, in alliance with Turkey, would clearly 
imperil the position of Russia in southeastern 
Kurope ; she would also be a possible and very 
formidable rival to English commerce with the 
East. A Germanized Turkey, to use an uncouth 
phrase, would prove a dangerous antagonist to 
the Russian bear, and equally so to the British 
lion in Egypt.” 

The writer hopes for a continuance of Eng- 
land’s present understanding with Germany and 
for better relations with Turkey. Great Britain 
and Germany, with the finest fleet and the finest 
army in the world, are yet eminently commercial 
and peace-loving. 


HOW KITCHENER REMADE THE EGYPTIAN 
ARMY. 

R. JOHN MACDONALD writes in the 

Nineteenth Century on ‘ Fellah Soldiers, 

Old and New.” He recalls the common expres- 

sion after Tel-el-Kebir, ‘‘The Egyptians cannot 

fight,’’ and quotes Sir Evelyn Wood’s indignant 

rejoinder in 1882, ‘‘ Can't fight ? They can. They 

have never had fair play. Treat them justly, 

train them well, and they will go anywhere and 
do anything.” 

‘* AN OBSCURE YOUNG LIEUTENANT.’ 


’ 


This faith was to be turned into works of an 
indisputable kind under one who was then an 
obscure young lieutenant. 

‘¢ Lieutenant Kitchener, R. E., came in the ear- 
lier rush of alert, versatile, adventurous men, 
whom the chance of a career, under the new 
order of things, attracted Cairoward from all 
over the East. Nor had he long to wait before 
Sir Evelyn Wood associated him with Colonel 
Taylor, of the Nineteenth Hussars, in the inter- 
esting task of bringing the new fellah cavalry 
into the world. . 1 had the good fortune to 
be one of the three present at the birth—as I 
suppose it may be named—of the new cavalry, 
to the command of which Taylor had just been 
appointed. ‘Taylor had invited me the night be- 
fore to accompany him and his friend to witness 
the operation which they were both to supervise. 
A. tall, slim, thin-faced, slightly stooping figure 
in long boots, ‘cutaway’ dark morning-coat, and 
Egyptian fez somewhat tilted over his eyes— 
such, as I remember him, was the young soldier 
who was destined to fulfill Gordon’s task of 
‘smashing the Mahdi.’ 


‘¢ QUIET BUT CLEVER.” 


‘¢« He’s quiet,’ Taylor whispered to me as we 
were getting ready for the start; ‘that’s his 
way.’ And again, with the characteristic jerk 
of the head which all will remember who knew 
Taylor, ‘He’s clever.’ And so, in the raw, 
grayish, early morning of January 8, 1883, the 
three of us drove in our dingy rattle-trap over 
the white dusty road Nileward to meet the fellah 
cavaliers. Taylor did most of the talking. Kitch- 
ener expressed himself in an occasional nod or 
monosyllable. At the barracks we found some 
forty men waiting. I remember Kitchener's gaze 
at the awkward, slipshod group as he took his 
position in the center of a circular space round 
which the riders were to show their paces. 

‘¢«We begin with the officers,’ said Taylor, 
turning to me; ‘we shall train them first, then 
put them to drill the troopers. We have no 
troopers just yet, though we have four hundred 
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and forty horses ready for them.’ And now be- 
gan the selection of the fellah officers. They 
were to be tested in horsemanship. The first 
batch of them were ordered to mount. 


‘¢ LIKE A CIRCUS MASTER.”’ 


‘¢Round they went, Indian file, Kitchener, 
like a circus master, standing in the center. Had 
he flourished a long whip he might have passed 
for a show master at rehearsal. Neither audible 
nor visible sign did he give of any feeling aroused 
in him by a performance mostly disappointing 
and sometimes ridiculous. His hands buried in 
his trouser pockets, he quietly watched the emer- 
gence of the least unfit. It was amusing to ob- 
serve the difference in demeanor between the two 
men at some critical stage such as a bareback 
trot ; while Kitchener looked on unmoved, Tay- 
lor’s broad shoulders shook with a suppressed 
laugh. ‘A good English troop horse would 
shake the teeth out of them,’ Taylor remarked in 
one of his asides. In half an hour or so the 
first native officers of the new fellah cavalry were 
chosen. It was then that Kitchener made his 
longest speech. ‘We'll have to drive it into 
those fellows,’ he muttered, as if thinking aloud.”’ 

Mr. Macdonald considers Gessi’s success at 
Bahr-el-Ghazal in the old days ‘‘a revelation of 
the native aptitude for the industrial life,” and 
hopes that under the transforming power of Brit- 
ish rule ‘*even the boggara may be converted 
into an industrious man of peace.”’ 


HOW TO REGENERATE THE SOUDAN. 
— ROBERT W. FELKIN discusses the 


Soudan question in the Contemporary. His 
paper is preceded by a facsimile of General Gor- 
don’s autograph of the territories he ruled. Mr. 
Felkin writes from ‘‘ personal knowledge of all 
the districts in question,’ and his opinions are 
the ‘outcome of discussions with Gordon, Emin, 
Gessi, Junker,”’ and other workers in the Soudan. 
He draws a marked distinction between the Arab 
and the negro portions of the Soudan. The Arab 
portion has suffered most from the rule of the 
Mahdi and will be late in reviving. The negro 
portion has suffered little and is capable of more 
rapid progress. The latter ought therefore to 
be immediately reoccupied. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The various features of Mr. Felkin’s scheme 
may be shortly outlined : 
‘The Soudan should be divided into adminis- 
trative districts thus: (a) Dongola and Berber ; 
(6) Khartoum and Senaar ; (c) Darfur and Kordo- 


; (d) the eastern Soudan—Kassala, Suakim, 
rr ; (e) the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Equatorial 
Province. There should be a governor-general 
of the whole Soudan—of course a European— 
and European governors over each of the five 
provinces, supported by a sufficient number of 
European officials to insure justice being carried 
out.” 

Capable, sympathetic men should be appointed 
and allowed a free hand in their respective dis. 
tricts. 

SITE OF CAPITAL. 


Khartoum being in ruins, Mr. Felkin revives 
an old project of Gordon’s : 

‘«T well remember Gordon Pasha telling me in 
1878 that had the city not been built where it 
was, he would have greatly preferred for it to be 
either at Omdurman or on the right bank of the 
Nile a few miles north of the junction of the two 
rivers.” 

The present site is naturally very unhealthy. 
To make it healthy would be a very costly task. 


RAILROADS NEEDED. 


After soidiers and governors comes the loco- 
motive : 


‘For the ultimate development of the Egyp- 


tian Soudan and also of the British protectorate 
between the east coast and the Albert Nyanza, 
including Uganda and Unyoro, the following 
railroads will be necessary, apart from the rail- 
road which is already nearing completion from 
Cairo to Khartoum : 

‘¢(1) A railroad from Suakim to Berber, join- 
ing there the Cairo-Khartoum railroad, which 
could be constructed without very much cost. 
(2) The railroad from Mombasa to Uganda must 
have a branch line to a point a few miles to the 
north of Bedden. (3) In process of time a light 
railroad would be necessary from Omdurman to 
El Obeid, and eventually probably to El Fasher, 
the capital of Darfur. Until such time as this 
railroad, owing to the increase of trade, could 
be built, camel wagons, as suggested by Colonel 
Colston in his ‘Report on Northern and Central 
Kordofan,’ could be utilized with advantage. 

‘The railroad from Cairo to Khartoum ought 
to be completed and that from Suakim to Berber 
built at once, giving Great Britain an alternative 
route to India and rendering possible rapid com- 
munication between Khartoum and the Red Sea.” 


SLAVES AND MISSIONARIES. 


The article closes wtth two recommendations : 
‘«Slave raids must, of course, be put down 
with a firm hand, but in my opinion the abolition 
of the slave markets is the only way to put an 
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end to the traffic. For example, the status of 
slavery in Zanzibar must cease. 

‘¢ With the object-lesson of Uganda before our 
eyes, it seems to me that it will be of the utmost 
importance for the Soudan government from the 
outset to make it impossible for Catholics and 
Protestants to plant their missions in close prox- 
imity to each other.” 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


M® WILLIAM ARCHER in the October 

Pall Mall Magazine protests against Eng- 
land being styled the ‘‘mother country” of the 
United States. It is a misleading metaphor, 
though it can claim the authority of Lord Ten- 
nyson and Mr. William Watson. Mr. Archer 
maintains : 

‘¢The America of to-day is not the daughter 
of the England of to-day. They are both daugh- 
ters and co-heiresses of the England of the past, 
and especially, we may say, of seventeenth-cen- 
tury England. . . . We have no shadow of an 
excuse for putting on maternal airs toward the 
Trans-Atlantic republic. We, no less than the 
Americans, are revolted children of the England 
of North and Grenville, though our revolt has 
been a bloodless one. Surely, then, our relation 
is fraternal, not parental and filial. Or. since a 
significant personification—a remnant either of 
mythology or of chivalry—makes nations femi- 
nine of gender, let us say that we are sister com- 
monwealths, 

‘‘This is not the mere question of terms it 
may at first sight appear. The false metaphor be- 
gets false feelings on both sides. England, as ‘the 
mother country,’ falls into all the besetting sins 
of parenthood—a pedagogic habit, an assump- 
tion of superior wisdom, experience, even virtue, 
and a resentful amazement at every manifestation 
of individuality on the part of her ‘offspring’ 
that does not happen to be quite convenient. 
America, on the other hand, accepts the rela- 
tionship in words, only to realize the more keen- 
ly the absence of any valid and essential fact 
behind it. ‘If ‘* mother” at all,’ she instinctive- 
ly. feels, ‘then ‘‘stepmother”’!’ and the result is 
apt to be an imbittered sense of friction.” 


AMERICAN EFFECT ON THE LANGUAGE—GOOD ! 


The writer goes on to object to the claim of 
language or literature as more specifically British 
than American : 

‘‘The English language occupies a unique 
position among the tongues of the earth. It is 
unique in two dimensions—in altitude and in ex- 
panse. It soars to the highest heights of human 
utterance and it covers an unequaled area of the 
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earth’s surface. Undoubtedly it is the most pre- 
cious heirloon of our race, and as such we must 
reverence and guard it. Nor must we islanders 
talk as though we held it in fee simple and al- 
lowed our Trans- Atlantic kinsfolk merely a con- 
ditional usufruct of it. Their property in it is as 
complete and indefeasible as our own; and we 
should rejoice to accept their aid in the conser- 
vation and renovation (equally indispensable proc- 
esses) of this superb and priceless heritage.” 

Mr. Archer does not share the fear so common in 
English literary circles that American influence 
tends to the degradation of the common tongue : 

‘¢There can be no rational doubt, I think, 
that the English language has gained and is 
gaining enormously by its expansion over the 
American continent. The prime function of a 
language, after all, is to interpret the ‘form and 
pressure’ of life—the experience, knowledge, 
thought, emotion, and aspiration of the race 
which employs it. This being so, the more tap- 
roots a language sends down into the soil of life 
and the more varied the strata of human ex- 
perience from which it draws its nourishment, 
whether of vocabulary or idiom, the more per- 
fect will be its potentialities as a medium of ex- 
pression. We must be careful, it is true, to 
keep the organism healthy, to guard against dis- 
integration of tissue ; but to that duty American 
writers are quite as keenly alive as we. It is 
not a source of weakness, but of power and 
vitality to the English language, that it should 
embrace a greater variety of dialects than any 
other civilized tongue. A new language, says 
the proverb, is a new sense; but a multiplicity 
of dialects means, for the possessors of the main 
language, an enlargement of the pleasures of the 
linguistic sense without the fatigue of learning a 
totally new grammar and vocabulary. So long 
as there is a potent literary tradition keeping the 
core of the language one and indivisible, vernac- 
ular variations can only tend, in virtue of the 
survival of the fittest, to promote the abundance, 
suppleness, and nicety of adaptation of the lan- 
guage as a literary instrument.” 

As ‘‘the Anglo-Saxon race has done ana is 
doing more than any other people to undo the 
mischief wrought at the Tower of Babel,’’ what 
we need to complete its work is not so much a 
‘Cunion of hearts” as a ‘*union of imagina- 
tions.”’ ‘* An idea, an attitude of mind, is strong- 
er than all the treaties ever signed, sealed, and 
delivered. And we may perhaps indicate, how- 
ever roughly and inadequately, the idea which is 
growing on both sides of the Atlantic, if we say 
that Americans require England to complete her 
past and England requires America to crown 
her future.” 
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“CHARMING LINKS IN THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE.”’ 
i a paper in Harmsworth’s for September, 
certain to be widely read and widely quoted, 
‘‘Tgnota’’ describes certain ‘*‘ American Wives 
of English Husbands” under the title quoted 
above. The writer observes that ‘‘every year 
Anglo-American marriages become more fre- 
quent, and there can be no doubt that on more 
than one occasion this fact has told significantly 
when affairs of moment were in question. 
At the present time three of the most prominent 
personalities in the House of Commons—Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Sir William Harcourt, and 
Mr. George Curzon—are each married to an 
American. To take the peerage only, there 
are at the present time three American duchesses, 
and Lady Frances Hope (Miss May Yohe) may 
one day be Duchess of Newcastle. The only 
Trans-Atlantic marchioness is Lady Anglesey, 
but there are three American countesses, four 
baronesses, and many other ladies whose hus- 
bands are in possession of courtesy titles.” 





THE FIRST ANGLO-AMERICAN PEERESS. 


The first Anglo- American peeress was, strange- 
ly enough, the daughter of a Spaniard and born 
in Cuba—a coincidence which the student of 
portents may like to remember. Her maiden 
name was Miss Consuelo Yznaga. 

‘Her mother,” says ‘‘Ignota,’’ ‘* who had 
been a noted belle of New Orleans in the 50s, on 
her marriage to a distinguished Spaniard went to 
Cuba, where the future British duchess was born 
in the little village of Sant Espiritu. 

‘¢ As has been the case with almost every fam- 
ily connected with Cuba, the Yznaguas sustained 
great losses, which led to their sectling once more 
in America, and it was there that Miss Yznaga 
first met Lord Mandeville, then traveling in the 
States. When visiting at her father’s house he 
fell ill and was very kindly nursed and enter- 
tained till his recovery. The engagement excited 
exceptional interest owing to the fact that Lady 
Mandeville, as she became, was the first Anglo- 
American peeress. 

‘¢On the death of the seventh Duke of Man- 
chester, in 1890, Lady Mandeville became at 
once the reigning Duchess of Manchester, and 
she was for a time the only American duchess in 
the peerage.” 

THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


The writer tells the story of the unions which 
signalize the life of the fair American who was 
first Miss Price. She married a wealthy Amer- 
ican—Mr. Hammersley; on his death the late 
Duke of Marlborough, and on his death Lord 


William Beresford. Of the third peeress ‘Ig. 
nota’ remarks: 

‘‘Ttis a curious fact that the young Duchess 
of Marlborough, née Miss Vanderbilt, is the god- 
child and namesake of Consuelo, Duchess of 
Manchester, owing to the circumstance that the 
latter and Mrs. Vanderbilt were intimate friends. 
The Duke of Marlborough first met Miss Van- 
derbilt when she was visiting her godmother, but 
the engagement and marriage took place, as all 
the world knows, in New York.” 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Passing from the peerage, the writer touches 
on Miss Jennie Jerome, the American lady who 
is now Lady Randolph Churchill. She was said 
to be the only woman who was a match in repar- 
tee for her husband ; and though ‘‘ brought up 
in an intensely republican atmosphere, she de- 
veloped. into an enthusiastic Tory and a pillar of 
the Primrose League.”” About her the writer 
retails these pieces of gossip : 

‘‘She is very devoted to her two sons and is 
said to be as ambitious for them as she was for 
their father. It was at one time widely asserted 
that Lady Randolph was about to become the 
second wife of her millionaire fellow-countryman, 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, but up to the 
present time the rumor has not been confirmed. 
Lady Randolph’s great interest in life is music. 
She is a very fine pianist and sings almost as well 
as she talks. She has of late devoted a great 
deal of her spare time to theatricals.”’ 


TWO PARLIAMENTARY WOMEN. 


Of Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, née Miss Mary 
Endicott, ‘‘Ignota”’ says she has ‘‘now become 
quite an Englishwoman :”’ 

‘¢She is devoted to her husband and has made 
herself thoroughly conversant with all that affects 
or that may affect his political ambitions. But 
she is quite content—unlike, it must be admitted, 
most American women—to take a second place, 
and she is liked and respected by many people 
who siill retain their prejudice against the colonial 
secretary.” 

Lady Harcourt is warmly praised for her gifts 
as a hostess and her literary tastes : 

‘¢She was the daughter of the famous Ameri- 
can historian, Motley, and much of her youth 
was spent in Europe, where her father, who was 
a diplomat as well as a student, was seeking ma- 
terials for his great history, ‘The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.’ Miss Motley married Mr. Ives 
when quite a girl, and after becoming a widow 
continued to live in England; and thus it fell 
about that Mr. Vernon Harcourt, himself a wid- 
ower with one little boy, had the good fortune to 
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win as his second wife one of the most charming 
and kindly of women.” 


THE NEW VICE-EMPRESS. 


The lady who began life as Miss Leiter and is 
now undergoing transformation from Mrs. Cur- 
zon to Lady Scarsdale naturally has much said 
about her. Her father is reported, we are told, 
to have settled on her at her marriage the sum of 
ten thousand pounds a year. The writer says 

‘‘As Miss Leiter Mrs. Curzon spent several 
winters in Europe, and she met her future hus- 
band first in London, although their engage- 
ment and marriage took place at the bride’s own 
home in Washington. Even in America, that 
land of beautiful women, Miss Leiter was dis- 
tinguished for her exceptional good looks, and 
she was also said to be, as a girl, one of the best 
conversationalists in Washington. Owing to her 
intimate friendship with Mrs. Cleveland she was 
constantly at the White House, and while there 
became acquainted with all the diplomatic world. 
Indeed, at one time every foreign attaché in 
Washington was said to aspire to the honor of 
becoming Miss Leiter’s husband. She speaks 
French and German perfectly and has always 
been interested in literary matters ; indeed, her 
interest in Mr. George Curzon’s literary work 
first caused them to become friends.” 

Other ‘‘ American wives” mentioned are the 
Countess of Essex (née Miss Adele Grant), the 
Countess of Craven (née Miss C. B. Martin), Lady 
Terence Blackwood (née Miss Flora Davis), ‘‘ the 
pretty young daughter-in-law of the Marquis of 
Dufferin,” Lady Naylor- Leyland (née Miss Jennie 
Chamberlain), ‘*the most beautiful American 
in society,’’ Mrs. Arthur Paget (Miss Stevens), 
and Lady Grey-Egerton (née Miss Mary C. 
Cuyler). 


A WOMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 


| te the October Critic Marion Harwood de- 
scribes the Parisian daily newspaper La 
Fronde, a journal ‘‘ published, edited, and com- 
posed by women.” 

Madame Durand, the directress of La Fronde, 
received her journalistic training on the Presse, 
a paper edited by her husband, of which she 
took entire charge for one year. After that she 
worked on Figaro. The first number of La 
Fronde was issued December 9, 1897. 

‘‘ Madame Durand belives in giving women an 

opportunity of proving that they can work on 
equal terms with men, and not of simply talking 
about it, and when the proof is given the pay is 
forthcoming. The compositors—of whom there 
are eighteen—asked for five francs a day, the 
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usual sum for women, but are given eight. ‘If 
they do men’s work they must receive men’s 
wages,’ said Madame Durand. Soon after the 
Fronde was started the hand of the law came 
down heavily upon it for infringing the statute 
which forbids women to work at night, and the 
case is not decided yet. Madame ‘Durand s says 
she hopes to have this law repealed, and has al- 
ready the promise of several Deputies in her 
favor. Its passage was procured by men and 
not by women, as has been stated, and it is a 
stone in the path of woman's progress, for it is 
more difficult for her to get employment when 
the police are able to come and inquire if she has 
worked an hour over time, or in a room too warm 
or too cold, etc. At the same time she thinks 
that women are easier to work with than men. 
They do not gossip as much nor spend so much 
time over cigarettes.” 

Women journalists are almost unknown in 
France, but there has been no difficulty in get- 
ting women to do all the reporting for La sib 
The paper numbers more men than women among 
its readers. Dramatic, literary, and art critics 
are employed on the staff; the doings on the 
Bourse are chronicled, and, of course, there is a 
‘¢home”’ column. 


A FEMININE ‘‘ SANCTUM.” 


The office of La Fronde is a model of taste and 
daintiness of furnishing, the principal room 
being ‘‘hung with figured denim in artistic 
greens and having a carpet patterned with yel- 
low poppies and soft green leaves ; potted palms 
and flowers are scattered about, and in the cor- 
ners electric lights form sprays of lilies. In this 
hall are held the reunions of the Fronde, and at 
the end is a buffet in green oak laden with deli- 
cacies. A dainty tea-service shows that < five- 
o'clock’ is in favor, and there are iced drinks 
also. Waitresses in neat aprons, caps, and cuffs 
preside here. All partitions are removed and 
one large room made of it for the reunions. <A 
frieze of ragged tulips lights up the winding 
staircase as far as the waiting-room, decorated in 
green with dark cherry panelings and Morris 
chairs. From this one is ushered into the sanc- 
tum of the directress, a large room with three 
windows draped in white. Soft gray-blue walls, 
affiches in low tones, oak furniture, tall V allauri 
vases, and flowers everywhere combine to make 
this a charming apartment and to banish the old- 
fashioned idea of journalism as inky dinginess 
and discomfort. 

‘« The type-setting rooms are on this floor, and 
when I called the young women in big aprons 
were busy at their tasks. Upstairs are the rooms 
of the secretary, Madame Fournier, and of the 
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editors ; and everywhere one sees well-dressed, 
attractive-looking women. The oniy thing in 
the guise of a man is one of the contributors, 
who dresses in man’s clothes entirely, and who 
at first glance leads one to think that the aid of 
the male sex has had to be invoked after all.” 


WORKING GIRLS’ HOMES. 


I N the quarterly periodical called Municipal Af- 
fairs Alice N. Lincoln enumerates ‘‘ Some 
Ways of Benefiting a City,” advocating among 
such measures the building of apartment houses 
or small tenements especially for working girls : 

‘This is a crying need and one which has re- 
peatedly been urged. We need some generous 
Mr. Mills to build, not lodging houses, but living 
houses, for working women. It is cruel that 
young girls who receive but a small amount for 
their services should be compelled to spend so 
large a proportion of it in rent. The average 
‘furnished room’ is a poor article, yet because 
of its nearness to her work the girl hires it, and 
often pays dearly (besides the rent) for such ac- 
commodation as it affords. I have known of one 
young girl who ran the risk of serious pulmonary 
trouble from occupying a cold hall bedroom, and 
of another who nearly wrecked her constitution 
by sleeping in a room infected with sewer gas. 
Of course similar instances could be duplicated 
almost indefinitely, and it seems to me that here 
is an opportunity for some one with brains and 
means to do a positive benefit to that overworked 
member of the community, the shop-girl, and 
her hardly less exhausted sisters, the typewriter 
and clerk. 

‘«The need is so urgent that I greatly hope 
that some woman with the generosity of a Helen 
Gould and the wisdom of an Octavia Hill will 
come forward to do for her working sister what 
building companies and capitalists have long been 
doing for other tenants, with no loss, but gain, 
to themselves. It should be a separate enter- 
prise, entered into advisedly. by those who know 
what working women require, and who will not 
plan for them a woman’s hotel or club-house, 
but a series of homes, where girls and women 
can keep house, together or separately. Such a 
scheme, well carried out, could not fail to benefit 
a municipality whose women wage-earners have 
never had a suitable provision made for them, 
and the records of whose hospitals and chari- 
table institutions too often tell the pitiful story 
of those who have fallen by the wayside in the 
struggle for existence. 

‘¢ Tf the dream of a people’s palace was not too 
Utopian for realization in London, it may well 
be possible that some day, even in hard-working 


and busy New York or in spacious and progress- 
ive Chicago, we shall yet see erected a model 
block of houses for the benefit of the women 
wage-earners of a great city.” 





FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA. 


N the November Chautauquan Mr. Sidney 

Brooks sketches the career of the Emperor 

Francis Joseph and describes the peculiar and 
chaotic conditions which surround him. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BABEL. 


‘¢ Austria-Hungary is a realm of almost unique 
conditions. Smaller than the State of Texas, it 
is peopled with a crowd of jostling nationalities, 
who dwell side by side without mingling, fiercely 
seclusive, jealous, and hostile. Among its 40,- 
000,000 inhabitants are to be found nine or ten 
different languages and dialects and the branches 
of four distinct races—the Slav, the Teutonic, 
the .Latin, and the Ural-Altaic. The Slavs, 
split up into Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Ruthenians, 
Slovenes, and Servo-Croats, number over 22,- 
000,000. Their influence is by no means so 
great as their numerical strength, partly because 
they are divided among themselves by differences 
of speech, creed, and political aims and partly 
because their geographical distribution makes 
racial unity impossible. 

‘¢The same position of inferiority belongs to 
the two branches of the Latin race, and for the 
same reasons. On the other hand, in the Austrian 
half of the monarchy the Germans form a com- 
pact and closely united body of over 8,000,000, 
superior in numbers to any of the surrounding 
sections of the Slavrace. And in Hungary over 
6,000,000 Magyars occupy the center of the 
country and another million is quartered in 
Transylvania close by. The position, therefore, 
is briefly this, that in one domain of the realm 
the Germans and in the other the Magyars are 
the dominant race, both ruling over hordes of 
subject nationalities of Slav and Latin extraction, 
and bent at any cost upon the maintenance of 
their ascendency. 

When the Emperor came to the front fifty 
years ago the whole empire was in revolt, and it 
cannot be said that he has won his position of the 
adored monarch through any lucky chance or 
favoring series of circumstances. He has won 
his popularity by the most indefatigable labor. 


THE EMPEROR'S CHARACTER. 


‘«There was a time, soon after the failure of 
the Hungarian insurrection, when the emperor 
was decidedly unpopular. The charms and beauty 
of his wife did much to turn the current in his 
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favor, but the complete reversal of public opinion 
concerning him, both at home and abroad, is due 
before everything else to his own personality. 
In an easy, indolent society the emperor has 
worked as very few day laborers would care to 
work. Bismarck, who was a good judge, put 
him down as the most industrious man he had 
ever known. Ina peculiarly haughty and highly 
exclusive aristocracy the emperor has mixed freely 
with his people, meeting them as man to man 
without condescension and without formality. 
One day in each week has for years past been set 
apart for a public reception, the callers, down to 
the poorest in the realm, being shown one by one 
into the emperor’s presence and encouraged to 
talk as to a friend whose age and kindly nature 
fitted him to advise and succor. While perform- 
ing with exactitude all the ceremonial duties of 
his office, the emperor’s private inclinations run 
on quieter and more homely lines. Simple in all 
his tastes, direct in speech, frank in manner and 
nature, patient and methodical in his work, his 
whole character is got up in good, plain black 
and white. Everybody can sympathize with him 
because everybody can understand him. Men of 
his stamp are common enough in private life and 
always popular and trusted in. On athrone such 
qualities as his are rare enough to arouse enthu- 
siasm. 

‘‘His subjects have repaid his honest and 
ceaseless labors for their good with an affection- 
ate devotion such as only one other ruler on this 
earth commands. The rivalries of the different 
races and factions have spent themselves in mu- 
tual attack and defense and left the emperor's 
popularity untouched. Francis Joseph is the one 
point of agreement common to the whole empire.” 





MARK TWAIN’S PLEA FOR HIGH TRAGEDY. 


| aaron one who may fairly be numbered among 

the comedians comes a demand for the re- 
vival of tragedy play in American theaters. In 
the October number of the Korum Mark Twain 
gives his impressions of the play called «‘The 
Master of Palmyra” as presented at the Burg 
Theater in Vienna. The devotion of the Vien- 
nese to Wilbrandt’s masterpiece, which is now 
twenty years old and packs the house whenever 
it is put upon the stage, leads Mark Twain to 
suggest that such a play would have its votaries 
in America, where theater-goers are now ‘ eat- 
ing too much mental sugar” and are sadly in need 
ofatonic. This is his argument : 

‘« It is right and wholesome to have light com- 
edies and entertaining shows; and I shouldn’t 
Wish to see them diminished. But none of us is 
always in the comedy spirit ; we have our graver 
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moods ; they come to us all; the lightest of us 
cannot escape them. These moods have their 
appetites—healthy and legitimate appetites—and 
there ought to be some way of satisfying them. 
It seems to me that New York ought to have one 
theater devoted to tragedy. With her three mil- 
lions of population and seventy outside millions 
to draw upon she can afford it, she can support 
it. America devotes more time, labor, money, 
and attention to distributing literary and musical 
culture among the general public than does any 
other nation, perhaps; yet here you find her 
neglecting what is possibly the most effective of 
all the breeders and nurses and disseminators of 
high literary taste and lofty emotion—the tragic 
stage. ‘To leave that powerful agency out is to 
haul the culture-wagon with a crippled team. 
Nowadays, when a mood comes which only 
Shakespeare can set to music, what must we do ? 
Read Shakespeare ourselves! Isn’t it pitiful ? 
It is playing an organ solo on a jew’s-harp. We 
can’t read. None but the Booths can do it. 


A THEATER FOR TRAGEDY ALONE. 


‘‘What has come over us English-speaking 
people? During the first half of this century 
tragedies and great tragedians were as common 
with us as farce and comedy; and it was the 
same in England. Now we have nota tragedian, 
I believe, and London, with her fifty shows and 
theaters, has but three, I think. It is an as- 
tonishing thing when you come to consider it. 
Vienna remains upon the ancient basis: there 
has been no change. She sticks to the former 
proportions: a number of rollicking comedies, 
admirably played, every night; and also every 
night at the Burg Theater—that wonder of the 
world for grace and beauty and richness and 
splendor and costliness—a majestic drama of 
depth and seriousness or a standard old: tragedy. 
It is only within the last dozen years that men 
have learned to do miracles on the stage in the 
way of grand and enchanting scenic effects, and 
it is at such a time as this that we have reduced 
our scenery mainly to different breeds of parlors 
and varying aspects of furniture and rugs. | 
think we must have a Burg in New York, and 
Burg scenery, and a great company like the Burg 
company. Then, with a tragedy-tonic once or 
twice a month, we shall enjoy the comedies all 
the better. Comedy keeps the heart sweet ; but 
we all know that there is wholesome refreshment 
for both mind and heart in an occasional climb 
among the solemn pomps of the intellectual snow- 
summits built by Shakespeare and those others. 
Do I seem to be preaching? It is out of my 
line. I only do it because the rest of the clergy 
seem to be on vacation.” 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


'¢ the November Century Prof. Benjamin Ide 

Wheeler begins a life of Alexander the Great 
with the striking sentence, ‘‘No single personality, 
excepting the Carpenter’s Son of Nazareth, has done 
so much to make the world of civilization we live in 
what it is as Alexander of Macedon.” Professor 
Wheeler makes so charming a feature out of his bi- 
ography of the great Greek that he quite puts the 
“timely” magazine subjects to shame. 

In this number of the Century begins a series of per- 
sonal narratives of the notable actions of the late war 
with Spain, told by the men who were at the front and 
the helm. This first paper is ‘‘The Personal Narrative 
of the ‘Maine,’” told by her commander, Captain Sigs- 
bee. Captain Sigsbee gives an excellently readable ac- 
count of his arrival at Havana, the conditions which 
surrounded the vessel, and especially the evidences of 
Spanish sentiment toward the United States. Captain 
Sigsbee reserves the actual description of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine for a subsequent chapter. He ends 
this paper by saying: ‘‘I did not expect she would be 
blown up, either from interior or exterior causes, al- 
though precautions were taken in both directions. 
Nevertheless, I believed that she could be blown up 
from the outside, provided a sufficient number of per- 
sons of evil dispositions, and with the conveniences 
at hand, were free to conspire for the purpose. It was 
necessary to trust the Spanish authorities in great de- 
gree for protection from without. I believe that the 
primary cause of the destruction of the Maine was an 
explosion under the bottom of the ship, as reported by 
the court of inquiry. How it was produced or whether 
it was produced by anybody intentionally I do not 
know ; therefore I have carefully avoided accusation.” 

Noah Brooks contributes to this number of the Cen- 
tury a brief sketch of ‘‘Mark Twain in California.” 
About 1867, when Mark Twain published his first book, 
“The Jumping Frog,” he ‘was also lecturing. His 
method, Mr. Brooks says, was distinctly unique and 
novel. ‘His slow, deliberate drawl, the anxious and 
perturbed expression of his visage, the apparently pain- 
ful effort with which he framed his sentences, and 
above all, the surprise that spread over his face when 
the audience roared with delight or rapturously ap- 
plauded the finer passages of his word-painting, were 
unlike anything of the kind they had ever known. All 
this was original. It was Mark Twain.” The sketch 
is followed by a fanciful skit of the humorist entitled 
‘“*From the London ‘ Times’ of 1904.” 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin, with whose contributions 
to the AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS our 
readers are familiar, describes for the Century ‘‘ The 
Building Up of a World’s Fair in France,” and Lieut. B. 
A. Fiske, of the United States ship Petrel, tells ‘Why 
We Won at Manila.” He says that the Spanish fleet 
was very probably taken by surprise, and that the gun 
captains fired their guns with a great lack of coolness 
and care, though all fought with the courage of despair. 

Mr. Talcott Williams sketches the life and career of 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the physician, scientist, and 
author, telling how after this versatile man had 


achieved great success as a physician and scientist he, 
when past fifty, began his literary pursuits, with the 
result that we all know. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


I N Harper’s for November there is an article by Mr. 

Archibald R. Colquhoun on ‘‘ Eastward Expansion 
of the United States,” from which we have quoted in 
another department. 

The number begins with Lieut. J. C. Fremont on 
‘“‘Torpedo-Boat Service,” which makes little mention of 
the philosophy of the torpedo-boat arm, contenting it- 
self with an account of his experiences on the Porter. 

Mr. Frederic Remington appears twice in the num- 
ber, once in his recital of the action at Las Guasimas, 
where he figured as a correspondent, very indignant 
that the Rough Riders had been dismounted, since he 
had gone there with the particular intention of making 
some magnificent pictures of a mounted charge. His 
facetious and yet vivid account of the hot fight is as 
good as any we have seen, and particularly noticeable 
is his brief comment on General Shafter, which may 
explain some things that had hitherto been rather in- 
explicable. Mr. Remington says: ‘‘When the first 
landing was made General Shafter kept all the corre- 
spondents and the foreign military attachés in his 
closed fist, and we all hated him mightily. We shall 
probably forgive him, but it will take some time.” 

Mr. Remington’s second contribution is a further 
chapter of his communings with the piquant Sundown 
Leflare, entitled ‘‘Sundown’s Higher Self,” giving a 
suggestion of what religion meant to the fascinating 
and rascally half-breed. 

Mr. Sidney Whitman contributes a sketch of Bis- 
marck. ‘In an ideal sense,” he says, ‘‘ Bismarck is 
still to-day as much alive as ever Goethe has been since 
his death. Some of his pregnant sayings have already 
become part and parcel of the German language. Many 
passages of his speeches reveal the imagination of a 
poet, whose utterances latterly claim a place among the 
classics of his country. His political teachings are 
there for the guidance of those intrusted with the des- 
tinies of the German empire, and those who may pre- 
sume to act in opposition to his precepts will find un- 
welcome monition rise up over his grave to warn them 
of the consequences.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


‘ X YE have quoted among the “Leading Articles of 

the Month” from Mr. Ira N. Hollis’ excellent 
paper on “The Navy in the War with Spain,” in the 
November Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie writes on ‘The Intel- 
lectual Movement in the West.” Of the student and 
scholar in the West Mr. Mabie says: 

‘He is likely to be not only energetic, but aggress- 
ively hopeful and ardently patriotic. He may not 
always disclose perfect balance of intelligence and 
feeling ; he may sometimes err on the side of optimistic 
confidence in the value of what he is doing and what 
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his community is doing. But fortunate is the country 
in which scholars share those deep and vital impulses 
which keep races productive and masterful. In their 
greatest moments progressive races are likely to have 
a touch of audacity in their temper and a touch of 
arrogance in their manners.” 

President David Starr Jordan discusses ‘‘ The Colonial 
Lessons of Alaska” to no very pleasant conclusion. 
After examining into the industries in Alaska and its 
waters in which our citizens have engaged, he can say 
under the present conditions : ‘‘ With the sea otter all 
destroyed, the fur seal herd exterminated, the native 
tribes starved to death, the salmon rivers depopulated, 
the timber cut, and the placer gold fields worked out, 
Alaska is to be thrown away like a sucked orange. 
There is no other possible end if we continue as we 
have begun. If we are to have colonies, even one col- 
ony, there must be some sort of a colony bureau, some 
concentrated power which should have exact knowl- 
edge of its people, its needs, and its resources. The 
people must be protected, their needs met, and their 
resources husbanded.” 

Mr. John Muir contributes a nature study, ‘ Among 
the Animals of the Yosemite,” and Hugo Miimsterberg 
contributes an essay, ‘‘ Psychology and Art.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


HE November Cosmopolitan begins with an 
anonymous account of ‘‘A Dangerous Mission to 
Spain,” by a United States secret service agent. We 
have quoted from the article in another department. 
Warner P. Sutton gives his experience in ‘‘In Porto 
Rico with General Miles,” and tells why the com- 
mander-in-chief changed his plan and invaded Porto 
Rico from the southwest instead of from the east. The 
best point of debarkation had been discussed from the 
information of one Lluveras, a life-long foe of Spain. 
Mr. Sutton brought this man to General Miles, and 
with Captain Whitney they strdied and revised maps 
of the island, plans of ports and towns, Spanish forces, 
fortifications, roads, harbors, etc., with the result of de- 
ciding that Guanica, near the western end of the south 
coast, was the best point to begin operations. General 
Miles then gave orders which indicated an intention to 
disembark on the east coast. ‘‘However, before we 
left Newport News on the cruiser St. Louis, informa- 
tion came that the destination of the army had been 
changed—that Miles had gone to the westward and had 
landed and taken Guanica. It was a brilliant stroke. 
Without the loss of a single man or horse, or one dol- 
lar’s worth of stores, or an hour’s delay, he had cap- 
tured the town and gained a deep-water, land-locked, 
hurricane-proof harbor, an ample refuge for our whole 
navy, with a good highway and railroad near at hand.” 
Mr. Harry Thurston Peck has an essay on ‘“ The 
Woman of Fascination,” in which he poses as an expert 
in female charms and tells what kinds of eyes and 
what kinds of mouths may and may not fascinate. 
Caroline Brown sketches ‘The Tragedies of the 
Kohinoor,” and John E. Bennett has an article on 
‘Placer Gold and How It Is Secured.” The chief fea- 
ture of the number in fiction is one of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s funny stories, ‘‘ The Skipper and El Capitan.” 
T. C. Crawford describes the famous English pro- 
moter who has just blown up in a fury of financial fire- 
works, Ernest Terrah Hooley. Mr. Joseph Leiter, who 


ought to know something about ‘‘ Wheat and Its Dis- 
tribution,” writes on that subject, and advocates, rather 
vaguely, legislation which would tend to improve the 
tendency of the agricultural community toward a 
higher standard of excellence and production, affirming 
his belief that such would benefit not only the farmers, 
but also the elevator interests. 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


E have quoted among the “Leading Articles of 

the Month” from three articles in the Novem- 

ber McClure’s ‘a character sketch of Theodore Roose- 

velt, by Ray S. Baker, the diary of the British consul at 

Santiago during the fighting, and “The Inner History 

of Admiral Sampson’s Campaign,” based upon the 
official dispatches, by W. A. M. Goode. 

The number opens with Mr. H. J. W. Dam’s article 
on “The Mystery of Vesuvius,” a subject rendered 
timely by the recent activity of the great volcano. The 
most interesting part of Mr. Dam’s article is his inter- 
view with Professor Semola, the director of the observ- 
atory on Mount Vesuvius. In answer to the question 
whether there was any means of knowing whether an 
eruption was about to come, Professor Semola said : 

‘That depends upon the character of the eruption ; 
but eruptions vary greatly. In fact, no two are alike. 
In a normal or ordinary eruption, the bed of the crater 
slowly rises. It rose steadily, for instance, from 1875 to 
1878, and the lava, then overtopping the brim, flowed 
down the side of the cone. In eccentric eruptions the 
action sets up suddenly and violently and breaks open 
new craters or blows out the cold lava that fills the old 
channels. The heat of the issuing lava varies also. It 
is usually about 1,800 degrees Fahrenheit, but may be 
much hotter. It remains fluid down to about 1,200 de- 
grees.” 

Mr. George B. Waldron, who seems to have an enor- 
mous taste for statistics, tells about ‘‘ The World’s Bill 
of Fare” in an article bristling with figures, with the 
intention of showing the comparative amounts of food 
used by the principal nations of the earth. He finds 
that in the consumption of wheat France comes easily 
first, Great Britain second, the United States third, and 
Germany and Russia in the order named, this order 
being according to the number of pounds of wheat re- 
quired for each inhabitant. The United States is the 
greatest meat-eater, the average citizen using 147 pounds 
each year, with Great Britain second, eating 100 pounds, 
Spain third, Switzerland fourth, and Italy fifth. Great. 
Britain seems to have the sweet tooth, as she uses 
3,000,000,000 pounds per annum, or 80 pounds to each in- 
habitant, while the citizen of the United States, in 
spite of the reputation he has as a sugar-eater, uses 
only 73 pounds. Then there is a tremendous drop to 
the Frenchmen, who use only 25 pounds per person, 
Germany with 18 pounds, and Spain with 7 pounds. In 
tobacco-using Belgium comes first, Turkey second, the 
United States third, Spain fourth, and the United 
Kingdom fifth, while it is rather unexpected to find 
Great Britain leading Germany in the consumption per 
capita of beer, with the United States third and the 
Netherlands fourth. 

E. A. Fitzgerald in his article ‘‘On Top of Aconca- 
gua,” tells how he and his party had the first view of 
civilized man from the highest mountain peak in the 
western hemisphere in midwinter of 1897. 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE Thanksgiving number of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal begins with Henry M. Stanley’s account 

of his “‘ First Fight in the Jungle,” being a recital of 

the skirmishes with the natives during his expedition 

in 1874 which revealed the area of the Victoria Nyanza 
and the course of the Congo. 

Mary E. Wilkins begins a serial which she calls ‘‘The 
Jamesons in the Country,” and which centers about 
the same quiet, rural phases of life which made that 
writer's fame. The Jowrnal’s series of anecdotes of 
famous men is continued in acollection of stories about 
Mr. Moody. It may not have been logical, but it was a 
characteristic incident which happened during the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, when Mr. Moody had bulletin 
boards made upon which large notices could be pasted. 
‘“These were placed outside the churches. In one case 
a church officer objected to this as being undignified. 
Mr. Moody was amused. ‘ Undignified !’ hesaid. ‘Why, 
that’s like a lot of these fossils—killing their churches 
with dignity. I should like to know if it isn’t a good 
deal more undignified to have a minister preach to an 
empty church fifty times a year? When you’ve some- 
thing good to give a hungry world, let them know it 
and you will till the church.’” 

An article telling ‘‘ How Richard Wagner Wrote His 
Operas,” by H. S. Chamberlain, written, the Home 
Journal says, with the approval and assistance of Frau 
Wagner, is headed by the most excellent portrait of 
Wagner we have ever seen. Mr. Chamberlain tells us 
that no less than twenty-eight years elapsed between 
the inception of ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung” and the 
final completion of the score, and that twenty-two 
years separated the first sketch of ‘‘ The Master-Sing- 
ers,” and the last stroke of the pen, and in the same 
way “Parsifal” took twenty-five years to pass from 
latency to life. Wagner was very neat in his personal 
habits, and his manuscripts reflect his temperament, 
being beautifully written. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


66 IPPINCOTT’S” complete novel in November is 

a new story by Mrs. Burton Harrison, ‘‘A 
Triple Entanglement,” with scenes shifting between 
Italy, France, England, and Scotland, and with quite a 
high-sounding company of characters. 

William Ward Crane calls to mind the fanciful pre- 
dictions of war which appeared from several sources 
months and years before the real struggle last summer. 
‘‘On the whole,” he says, ‘‘so far as we can now judge, 
a comparison between these fictitious contests and the 
real war suggests what Mark Tapley said about New 
York, that it reminded him of old York quite vividly 
by being so unlike it.” Mr. Crane thinks that as notes 
of warning these imaginative predictions may have 
served a useful purpose, especially ‘‘The End of New 
York,” which had an important effect in calling 
general attention to our depleted and old-fashioned 
navy. 

The same writer discusses ‘Our Soldier Songs,” and 
tells us that ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia” had been 
well known, so far as the music was concerned, for hun- 
dreds of years in Ireland, and that nearly all our patri- 
otic songs have been fitted to music that was in exist- 
ence long before the songs were made. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


[* the November Chautauquan D.N. Willey gives 
a direct and lucid summing up of what is known 
about the Nicarauga Canal and the problems which it 
presents. The following paragraph shows briefly the 
engineering task ahead of the canal builders : 

“The topography of Nicaragua is remarkable. A 
steamship of six hundred tons, drawing ten feet of 
water, can go from New York to a point twelve 
miles from the Pacific Ocean, which one can see from 
her masthead. Ina distance of one hundred and fifty- 
five miles from the coast is an elevation of one hun- 
dred and ten feet. Yet anavigable waterway exists the 
entire distance through the San Juan River, entering 
the Caribbean Sea at Greytown or San Juan and Lake 
Nicaragua, of which it is the outlet. The isthmus is 
nearly cut in two by this feature of the country. Buta 
great barrier exists on the Atlantic side in the foot-hills 
of the mountains. Here the waters encounter a rocky 
formation three miles in thickness and nearly one hun- 
drei and fifty feet in height. The work of cutting 
through this barrier constitutes the main portion of 
the undertaking, compared with which the balance is 
child’s play.” 

The Chautauquan transiates a German article on 
“The Klondike Gold Fever,” from Ueber Land und 
Meer, which shows that the Germans have a pretty 
clear idea of just what the situation is in Alaska. 

William G. Irwin writes of ‘“‘The Campaign in the 
Philippines” from the point of view of a participant, 
as he was with the Tenth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers at Manila. He describes Manila as being a 
busy place indeed now that the flag has been raised. 
The river is now thronged with the sails of a dozen 
nations. The custom-house is again full of action, 
and the chief business streets of the city, La Escolto 
and the Roasrio, now resemble business streets in New 
York or London. In Santa Cruz, in Quiapo, and in San 
Miguel are evidences that Manila is entering upon days 
of greater prosperity than she has ever known in her 
long history. 

We have quoted in another department from the 
article on the Emperor of Austria, by Mr. Sidney 
Brooks. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


our department of ‘“‘Leading Articles” we have 

quoted from the articles by Mr. Hazeltine and Mr. 
Dunnell on the relations of the United States to the far 
Kast. 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff contributes to the Oc- 
tober North American an instructive and suggestive 
résumé of the recent progress made by the movement 
in this country for municipal reform. He mentions 
the various ways in which reformers are working in 
many of our principal cities. He shows that law-en- 
forcing associations have grown in effective strength, 
and that organizations to promote municipal owner- 
ship, parks and playgrounds, public education, and 
general city improvement are becoming more and more 
numerous and influential, while the National Munici- 
pal League performs a sort of clearing-house function 
for all who are actively interested in municipal prob- 
lems. 

General Breckinridge writes on ‘“‘Our National Folly 
and Its Victims,” laying much stress on the fatal state 
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of unpreparedness in which the Government found it- 
self on the outbreak of war, due to a mistaken policy 
toward the army which has been followed through all 
our national history. 

‘It is the blood of brave men that cries aloud from 
the ground against such unpreparedness. What an im- 
provised army needs is as easily determined as what a 
regular army needs, and should be as carefully pro- 
vided in advance. But have we had any law upon the 
statute-book heretofore authorizing, compelling, such 
- preparation? The dangers of camp life which, if not 
so imposing to the imagination, are equally dread with 
those of battle, fall principally upon the volunteer. 
This was clearly demonstrated at Chickamauga, when 
the regulars were ordered thence to win the victories of 
Santiago de Cuba, while the surgeons protested against 
the volunteers even taking a practice march in the 
lamentable state of their health, which was due prin- 
cipally to preventable diseases.” 

General Breckinridge insists that we should always 
have ready for immediate use tentage, arms, staff, and 
supplies for 250,000 men, and these of the finest quality. 

Admiral Colomb, writing on ‘‘The United States 
Navy Under the New Conditions,” seems to advocate 


the employment by our Government of an elaborate, 


system of torpedo-boat defense in preference to the 
building of many great battleships. Spain, he thinks, 
made a great mistake in building up a fleet without 
reference to her strategical position and simply in 
imitation of other navies. Torpedo-boats might have 
served her purposes better, in Admiral Colomb’s opin- 
ion. It is to be noted, however, that the few she did 
own availed her little when the test of real war came. 

Mr. Elliott Flower has found after a careful investi- 
gation that only about 10 per cent.-of the school popula- 
tion derive any benefit from manual training as 
conducted in our American schools, and that, as a rule, 
the other 90 per cent. stand more in need of it. 

Mr. Thornton Cooke discusses the proposition for in- 
creasing banking facilities, especially in the West and 
South. Instead of lowering the minimum capital line 
for national banks, Mr. Cooke would raise it, and would 
then permit each of the strong banks thus to be secured 
to establish branches in the State where its head office 
is located. With this permission must go authority to 
issue notes based on assets. 

Summing up the results of the last legislative elec- 
tions in France, Mr. Walter B. Scaife says : 

“All parties had individual gains, as well as losses, 
but the only party which really gained ground was the 
socialist. However, to a foreign observer, perhaps the 
greatest cause of surprise is that a thinker and writer 
of international reputation, like Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
should receive only 2,082 votes, and be distanced by a 
socialist with more than 1,000 majority. What better 
illustration could be had of the fact that the people 
demand a representative who will voice their senti- 
ments and vote as their delegate, rather than a repre- 
sentative who will think for them ?” 

Rear Admiral Beardslee enumerates some of the diffi- 
culties likely to be encountered in assimilating Hawaii. 
He urges the necessity of some special effort to pacify 
ex-Queen Liliuokalani and her followers. 

Mr. J. P. Grund publishes another interesting install- 
ment of Motley’s correspondence with Bismarck. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith reviews Sutherland’s ‘Origin 
and Growth of the Moral Instinct ;” the Right Hon. 
Horace Plunkett, M.P., describes ‘‘Organized Self- 
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Help and State Aid in Ireland ;” Mr. George Ethelbert 
Walsh writes on ‘“‘Cable-Cutting in War ;” Mr. Speed 
Mosby deplores the ‘‘ Danger of Political Apathy ;” 
Kate Garmett Wells contrasts the ‘fancy work” of the 
day with nature studies ; the Rev. Dr. Rede asks ‘‘ How 
Can Homicide be Decreased?” and Winifred Buck sug- 
gests some of the possibilities of boys’ clubs. 


THE FORUM. 


ROM the October Forum we have selected Mark 

Twain’s paper ‘‘ About Play-Acting” and Gen. 

O. O. Howard’s defense of the conduct of the Cubans 
in the late war for review and quotation elsewhere. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low finds much cause for complaint 
in the way our volunteer troops were handled. He calls 
us “amateurs in war” and advises us to profit from our 
recent ‘‘costly and disgraceful experience” by destroy- 
ing our present War Department system, giving our 
soldiers more practical as well as theoretical training, 
and going to work to manufacture a real army. 

Prof. William MacDonald sets forth ‘‘The Dangers 
of Imperialism.” He says in conclusion : 

‘““We have no political ills to be remedied by foreign 
enlargement and no political gains yet visible com- 
mensurate with the risks involved. We have no lack 
of territory, no pressure of population, no limited re- 
sources, and no want of respect from the world at 
large. If at any time we have been disliked abroad or 
accorded a consideration beneath our due, it has com- 
monly been because of our own irritating acts. Impe- 
rial dominion and imperial influence, dissociated from 
the sordid elements attending them, are fascinating 
objects of national ambition ; but they would be indeed 
dearly bought if their price were the sacrifice of any of 
the things which thus far have made us great.” 

In an article on ‘‘Tammany Past and Present” Mr. 
Edward Cary contributes this bit of testimony regard- 
ing the reign of corruption in the New York police de- 
partment: 

“The value of various precincts is being quoted 
among the police and the politicians. One, whence a 
transfer has recently been ordered, is estimated at $16,- 
000 a year, on the basis of a monthly contribution of $10 
from each privileged dealer. In the downtown east 
side region, and in that peculiar quarter the richness 
of which in police revenue gave it the name of ‘the 
Tenderloin,’ values are quoted still higher and are 
based on a more revolting class of privileges.” 

Mr. E. Lamar Bailey defines a ‘‘hobo” as a better 
sort of man than a tramp—perhaps a tramp in the first 
stage. Most of the 100,000 men on the road to-day are 
‘“*hoboes.” They will not become tramps if they can 
help it, and Mr. Bailey thinks they can be saved. 

Prof. William P. Trent writes on ‘‘The Byron Re- 
vival.” He considers Byron as properly classed with 
the world poets in three respects : 

‘‘(1) He has written a sustained masterpiece ; (2) he 
is a representative character who has been accepted by 
the world at large ; and (3) he possesses a tremendously 
powerful personality. Noother modern Englishman is 
so connected with the world poets ; but Byron himself 
falls below them in respect to the inferior nature of his 
masterpiece and of his own moral, intellectual, and 
artistic qualifications. Yet there is also another, though 
a secondary, feature of his work that binds him to his 
masters and distinguishes him from most of his con- 
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temporaries and successors—I mean the wide scope 
taken by his versatility.” 

The Rev. Charles H. Eaton reviews ‘‘A Decade of 
Magazine Literature” as represented by five of the 
leading American and English monthlies. These publi- 
cations, he says, ‘‘make a library of permanent value, 
in which are represented the ablest thinkers and states- 
men, the wisest scholars and scientists, the subtlest 
critics and philosophers.” 

The Hon. Geoffrey Drage, M.P., discusses the rela- 
tions between England and Russia in the far East ; 
Senator Morrill combats what he terms ‘the Populist 
conceit "—free coinage of silver; Mr. Henry Litchfield 
West considers the immediate political results of our 
war with Spain ; Prof. Dietrich Schafer writes a tribute 
to Bismarck ; Mr. Cecil F. Bacon contributes an article 
on intercollegiate debating, and Mr. Jacob Schoenhof 
criticises government statistics on industrial and agri- 
cultural subjects. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HE two most interesting articles in the American 
Historical Review for October are the paper on 
‘“‘Spain and the United States in 1795,” by Mr. George 
L. Rives, and Prof. L. W. Spring’s breezy account of 
“The Career of a Kansas Politician.” 

Mr. Rives in his paper shows how profoundly the 
motives which shaped Spanish policy more than a cen- 
tury ago affected the history of that part of the United 
States lying west of the Alleghanies and east of the 
Mississippi—a region now embracing ten States and in- 
habited by about, twenty-five millions of people. The 
diplomatic relations of Spain and the United States 
have always been imperfectly understood. Mr. Rives 
throws new light. on one of the most obscure episodes 
in the whole history of our foreign relations. 

The ‘“‘ Kansas politician” of whom Professor Spring 
writes was Senator James H. Lane, anda more adven- 
turous career has never enlivened the annals of Amer- 
ican politics. Lane migrated from Indiana to Kansas 
as a Douglas Democrat, but soon espoused the cause of 
the ‘‘ free State” men, and after several years of border 
warfare became the first United States Senator to repre- 
sent the new State at Washington. In the Andrew 
Johnson impeachment proceedings Lane defended the 
President against his party associates. He died by his 
own hand. As Professor Spring remarks, “it is a 
curious illustration of the perversities of fate that some 
tardy, fitful blossoming of statesmanship should have 
proved an occasion of ruin to aman whose follies and 
sins had been so ample.” 

In concluding his paper Professor Spring says: 

“The personal magnetism of Lane, his enormous en- 
ergy, his remarkable gifts of stump-oratory, and his 
impulsive patriotism, were accompanied by qualities 
of rashness, demagogism, and moral obliquity, which 
made him, in spite of all that belongs to his credit, 
and the sum of it is not inconsiderable, a dangerous 
man.” 

Other articles in this number are “The Historical Op- 
portunity in America,” by Prof. Albert Bushn#ll Hart, 
“The Execution of the Duc d’Enghien” (second paper), 
by Sidney B. Fay, and ‘‘The Outcome of the Cabot 
Quater-Centenary,” by Henry Harrisse. Several im- 
portant original documents are printed for the first 
time, and the book-review department, as usual, is ex- 
haustive and authoritative. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE October number of the Fortnightly is full of 

excellent matter, actual and up to date. The 

articles requiring special notice elsewhere make up 
nearly one-half of the whole list. 


A NEW TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Mr. E. D. Daly, from his experiences as magistrate’s 
clerk, writes on what he terms ‘‘A Forgotten Aspect 
of the Drink Question”—namely, the lack of criminal 
remedy of wives against drunken husbands who steal 
or destroy their property. He advocates the enactment 
of this provision : 

“On application of any wife, and on proof that her 
husband is (a) habitually intemperate and drunk, or 
(b) that he habitually fails, without reasonable excuse, 
to provide due maintenance for her and for their chil- 
dren, whom he is liable to maintain, or (c) that he 
habitually and unlawfully assaults her or them, a court 
may grant to her an order protecting her earnings or 
separate property,” clothes, school requisites, or earn- 
ings of her children, and household necessaries ; viola- 
tion of this provision to be punished as a common as- 
sault. He would similarly protect employers of drunken 
workmen and by these means discourage drunkenness. 


BISMARCK AND RICHELIEU. 


An interesting contrast is drawn by Mr. J. F. Taylor, 
Q.C., between the founder of French absolutism and 
the unifier of Germany, very much to the advantage of 
the cardinal. Of Bismarck the writer observes in 
fine: 

‘“ His place in history is that of the man in whom all 
the historical and political forces of his country met, 
and who, never needing to take thought of what was to 
be done, applied terrific powers of intellect and will to 
the accomplishment of an allotted task. But it is all 
done in the spirit of agreat adventurer. Failure would 
have meant the abasement of Prussia, but not, I think, 
the destruction of German hopes of unity. I can see 
little that is elevated, nothing that is beautiful, in this 
colossal statesman. His true monument is the state, 
the material structure of German greatness. In Riche- 
lieu there is a greatness rivaling Bismarck’s, but there 
are original conceptions, generous ideas, vast designs, 
sober toleration, and an intense passion of devotion to 
his country. ... Splendid literature closed in Ger- 
many when Bismarck’s era of blood and iron began ; 
splendid literature dawned in France when Richelieu’s 
work was done.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


“Ouida” pens a diatribe against ‘‘canicide,” and 
laments that tax, fine, muzzling order have put an end 
to the kindly companionship of the dog and the poor 
man’s child. The worst of it is in her eyes that ‘toler- 
ance of canicide comes from tolerance of liberticide.” 

Mr. E. E. Marriott pleads for the establishment in 
India of monometallism, but of silver, not of gold, and 
essays to show that during the years 1873 to 1890, judged 
by a multiple standard of one hundred and fourteen 
commodities, silver remained practically stable, while 
gold was vastly appreciated. Mrs. Spear writes in 
praise of Salvatoro Farina, whom she describes as the 
Goldsmith of Italy. 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are many important papers in the October 

number which have been. quoted elsewhere in 

these pages. There is plenty of variety, but this issue 

of the Nineteenth Century enjoys the distinction of 
making no comment on the Dreyfus case. 


MOSLEMS AND THE DOWNFALL OF MAHDISM. 


The Moulvie Rafiiiddin Ahmad, a literary exponent 
of ‘‘the Pan-Islami¢ revival,” writes on ‘‘The Battle of 
Omdurman and the Mussulman World.” He hastens 
to explain that ‘‘the Mahdi had no political recogni- 
tion whatever in the Mussulman world . . . religiously 
he was recognized even less.” But he warns the British 
Government of the new responsibilities assumed in the 
acquisition of a vast tract of Moslem territory. Of the 
proposal ‘‘to establish a missionary college at Khar- 
toum for the benefit or otherwise of the Arabs,” he 
says: 

‘Nothing would be more distasteful to the Arabs 
than an attempt to tamper with their religion. Such 
an attempt would at once set a spark to the religions 
fury of the Soudanese, and, for that matter, of all the 
African Mussulmans, and an explosion would occur.” 

British railroad schemes require Moslem confidence 
and sympathy ; for, says the Moulvie, ‘“‘from the Cape 
to Cairo and from Cairo to Karachi is a great ideal; 
perhaps its realization will come earlier than is gener- 
ally imagined.” 

He is satisfied that ‘‘the Pan-Islamic revival has suf- 
fered nothing by the fall of Khartoum ; if anything, it 
has profited by it.” He loyally recognizes that British 
rule alone which enables Moslems to reunite. ‘The 
first Mussulman university upon a modern basis” is be- 
ing set up in India under British auspices. 


CIVILIZATION AND DYNAMITE. 


M. Henry de Mosenthal contributes an interesting 
sketch of Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, in 
which he remarks : 

“The invention of dynamite marks an epoch in the 


history of civilization. In judging of the degree of 
culture of a people, we are guided to a great extent by 
the roads and waterways they constructed, and still 
more by the facility with which they obtained metals 
and applied them to the arts. . . . The introduction of 
dynamite, three times as powerful and much more re- 
liable than gunpowder, made it possible to execute the 
gigantic engineering works of our times, and brought 
about that prodigious development of the mining in- 
dustry of the world which we have witnessed during 
the last twenty-five years.” 

Nobel was a life-long bachelor and a son devoted to 
his mother. His hobby was poetry, his favorite poet 
Byron. He held that by developing high explosives 
and increasing the dangers of war he was promoting 
permanent peace. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Lady Wimborne denounces what she calls ‘The 
Ritualistic Conspiracy” for Romanizing England, but 
confesses that the evangelical party alone is not able to 
cope with it. She therefore invokes the old high- 
church party to come to its assistance and save the 
Church from Romanism or disestablishment. Ford 
Fortescue, writing on the Benefices act, extols the 
practice of private patronage. Sir Hubert Jerningham, 
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writing on the French people, expresses his belief that 
“any government is possible which, while guarantee- 
ing French contentment and self-respect at home, can 
also insure French prestige abroad.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HERE is a large quantity of excellent matter in 

the October number. The leading questions of the 

hour have due prominence accorded them. Most of the 
papers have been noticed separately. 


HAVE THE FRENCH FAILED IN TUNIS? 


“The French in Tunisia” and what they have accom- 
plished there form the subject of severe depreciation at 
the hands of Mr. Herbert Vivian. In marked contrast 
to the eulogy passed by Sir H. H. Johnston, Mr. Vivian 
is not afraid to say : 

“The results of French rule amount to little more 
than a few roads for the benefit of an army of occupa- 
tion, a system of tyranny and espionage under the pre- 
text of public security, and a costly post-office, sup- 
ported by a people which rarely writes letters.” 

Of its future he writes : 

‘‘One thing is certain, that the present anomalous 
form of government in Tunisia cannot possibly be per- 
manent. Either the French people will insist upon 
some experiment of representation and Tunisia will be 
reduced to the pitiful level of Algeria, or the Arabs, in 
a wave of religious enthusiasm, will drive the French 
into the sea; or else a French reverse in Europe will 
lead to the annexation of the regency by another of the 
great powers. Who, then, will be their successor ? 
. .. England alone among those who have definite in- 
terests in the Mediterranean deserves to be considered. 
The large Maltese population in Tunisia has already 
provided us with a foothold, and our success in Egypt 
and India proves us to be the most obvious instrument 
for the reasonable civiljzation and competent adminis- 
tration of Mohammedan races.” 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN GERMANY. 


Mr. Richard Heath, writing on ‘‘ The Church and So- 
cial Democracy in Germany,” sketches a very gloomy 
outlook for Christianity as at present organized and 
directed. One fact may suffice : 

‘In Berlin the socialists have three times as many 
meeting-places as there are churches, and while the lat- 
ter are empty the former are crowded with audiences, 
ranging from three hundred to one thousand men and 
women.” 

“The one side look for the increase of power in the 
throne, the other for the increase of power in the people; 
and the mediating power of the Church, or rather of 
Christianity, no longer existing, the struggle will con- 
tinue till the throne or the people succumb, and then 
will arise a tyranny which will either turn German 
Protestantism into a worse Cesar worship than under 
the Roman empire or one that willcrush out German 
Protestantism altogether.” 

The “simple remedy” Mr. Heath finds suggested in 
the question of a Chemnitz workman: ‘‘ Why don’t the 
great people follow the teachings of Christ them- 
selves ?” 

‘“What would be the result of the evangelical clergy 
of Germany determining, cost what it might, to follow 
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the teachings of Christ? They must at once resign 
their connection with the state and live among the 
people, sharing in their work and in their poverty. 
And this of itself would produce a most real improve- 
ment in the condition of the people, morally and 
socially.” 

THE ORIGINAL LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS. 


It is a delightful article in which Rev. Canon Rawns- 
ley describes the time he spent ‘‘ With Paul Sabatier at 
Assisi.” He tells of Sabatier’s last great work, the re- 
construction and rediscovery of the Speculum perfec- 
tionis, the life of St. Francis, written by Brother Leo, 
within six months after the saint’s death : 

‘‘Here now we have the perfect mirror of a very per- 
fect gentleman, the saintliest and most Christ-like man 
who was raised up to teach the higher life to Europe of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Here we have 
the portrait to the life of St. Francis as he appeared to 
his daily companion, his confidant, his confessor, the 
sharer of his sorrows and his hopes. . . . Henceforth 
the blessed Francis moves among us as a real person. 
We hear him talking to men of his own time. We 
breathe the atmosphere he breathed and realize some- 
thing of his heart’s desire for the country and the peo- 
ple of his love.” 

Mr. Vaughan Nash exposes the remarkable discrep- 
ancy between the estimates of water-supply and of 
population in the East End of London made by the 
East London Water Company and the actual figures. 
He concludes that, quite apart from exceptional sea- 
sons, the company has come to the end of its resources. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE papers on the Dreyfus case and the Czar’s 
manifesto in the National Review for October 
have claimed separate notice. 


THE BRITISH WAR OFFICE SELF-CONDEMNED. 


Mr. Arnold Forster, M.P., expresses his delight over 
the finding of the committee on the decentralization of 
the British War Office business. He heads his paper 
‘4 Daniel Come to Judgment.” As he puts it : 

‘The War Office appeared in the dock upon its trial. 
The War Office also appeared on the bench as judge, 
and after a patient hearing the court found the accused 
guilty upon all counts, and gave its verdict without so 
much as a recommendation to mercy.” 

Two out of the many charges formulated and sus- 
tained may be quoted : 

“The War Office is over-centralized, its methods of 
administration are complicated, ineffective, and absurd, 
choked with unimportant detail and careless of mat- 
ters of real importance. 

“The War Office imposes upon the army the burden 
of a gigantic and, for the most part, unnecessary cor- 
respondence and bookkeeping, which is conducted with 
the sole object of giving work to War Office clerks, and 
thereby furnishing an excuse for prolonging the exist- 
ence of those clerks.” 

WHAT IS PROVED OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers writes on ‘“‘some fresh facts indi- 

cating man’s survival of death,” with special reference 


to Dr. Hodgson’s report on Mrs. Piper’s trance revela- 
tions of the continued existence of ‘‘George Pelham.” 


It appears that Mrs. Piper’s ‘“‘recent control by intelli- 
gences above her own has increased her stability 
and serenity.” It is alleged that as the ghosts in 
hades flocked to taste the sacrificial blood shed by 
Odysseus, so “through Mrs. Piper’s trance the throng- 
ing multitude of the departed press to the glimpse of 
light.” Mr. Myers holds that the proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research have actually proved (1) 
survival after death ; (2) communication between the 
worlds spiritual and material ; (3) retention of memory 
and love after death. On these certainties the writer 
bases the inquiry : 

“Tf we define religion as ‘man’s normal subjective re- 
sponse to the sum of known cosmic phenomena, taken 
as an intelligible whole,’ how different will that response 
become when we know for certain that no love can die ; 
when we discern the bewildering sum of things—beyond 
all bounds of sect or system, strepitumque Acherontis 
avari—broadening and heightening into a moral cos- 
mos such as our race could scarcely even conceive till 
now!” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Lord Rothschild’s statement before the Indian Cur- 
rency Committee is reprinted, the editor rejoicing that 
so eminent a financier disapproves England’s Indian 
currency policy and leans to the reopening of the mints 
to silver. Mr. Maxse is deeply dissatisfied with the 
appointment of Lord Curzon as viceroy, as his “‘igno- 
rance of economic questions is only surpassed by his 
contempt therefor.” Mr. Theodore Morison describes 
the new Mohammedan university which it is proposed 
to form at Aligarh, a college now part of the University 
of Allahabad. It is to teach modern arts and sciences 
and will have a large staff of European professors. ‘A 
Veteran” replies to Mr. Shadwell’s paper on ‘“ Journal- 
ism as a Profession,” and shows that compared with 
other professions journalism earns a very poor pay. In 
the Chronicle of Greater Britain two remarks are worth 
quoting: ‘It is the plain truth—slowly recognized in 
the United States and Canada—that continental Europe, 
the absolutist area from St. Petersburg to Lisbon and 
from Copenhagen to Constantinople, detests the Anglo- 
Saxon world.” And ‘we believe Mr. Rhodes to be a 
thoroughly bad despot, but he might be a valuable 
public servant if kept properly in hand.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


CTUALITY, as opposed to mere academic inter- 

est, is making headway in the Westminster, 

although the October number can afford thirteen pages 

to the seventh installment of an archeological disquisi- 
tion on forms of the signs of the cross. 


THE TWO KINDS OF EMPIRE. 


‘** Aspects of Empire and Colonization, Past and Pros- 
pective,” is the title of a paper in which R. D. Melville 
elaborates the distinction between the extension of the 
nationality with the state and the extension of the 
state beyond the nationality. The former is sound and 
stable, the latter weak and insecure. In the latter 
category are classed the Roman empire, the Holy 
Roman empire, the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
and Russian empires; also the British empire up to 
the war of American independence. ‘“‘ The homogeneity 
of the new British empire is that which distinguishes it 
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from every other, past and present.’ The empires of 
the future are to be empires of colonization and con- 
quest. Mr. Melville ‘“‘ puts India aside” in his general- 
izations about the British empire—a fairly large 
‘‘exception,” the population of which so immensely 
outnumbers the rest of England’s dominions. 


‘““THE UNIVERSAL STATE.” 


Mr. G. W. Mansfield discusses the theories of Rous- 
seau, Bluntschli, Ruskin, and others concerning the 
state and its subjects. He remarks on the growth of 
the sense of rights against the state, so that in place of 
the old and pious sentiment ‘‘The Lord will provide,” 
we are more apt tu say ‘‘The state will provide.” Na- 
tional states are regarded by the writer as but stepping- 
stones to the universal state, which is the ideal of 
human progress. This universal authority is a possible, 
if not an inevitable, fact of the future. It will conserve 
and promote the freedom of each national state, even as 
the national state conserves and promotes by equal law 
the freedom of each individual. 


A NOVEL POOR-LAW REFORM. 


The new unionism gives occasion to Mr. J. T. Baylee 
to inveigh against the extension of state employment, 
.which would, he expects, result in a caste of perma- 
nently linked officials on the one hand and a caste of 
serfs on the other. He offers as an alternative sugges- 
tion such a reform of the Poor law as would enable 
every worker when faced with conditions in the open 
market which do not square with his inexorable stand- 
ard of health and comfort to retreat to the workhouse, 
there to submit to strict discipline and heavy work, but 
without moral degradation. ‘‘ Deliberately to maintain 
the industrial standard of life through the agency of 
the Poor law” may seem startling, but Mr. Baylee holds 
it is the natural object of all poor-law legislation. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Florence Dixie contributes an enthusiastic paper on 
the “ True Science of Living, the New Gospel of Health,” 
which turns out to be the somewhat hoary recommen- 
dation to eat only when we are hungry, and then only 
to satisfy that hunger; and when we are sick, to fast 
until we are better. Mr. H. G. Keene enforces Michelet’s 
description of the French Revolution as a violent effort 
of the Gallo-Roman race to throw off the yoke of the 
Teutonic ruling caste, and argues that ‘‘the modern 
French are therefore one of the youngest of nations, 
younger than that other great republic of the West 
which can still plead some of the indiscretion of youth.” 
‘‘ A Naval Architect” heads his plea for an increase of 
the British torpedo fleet, ‘‘Our Vincible Navy.” Mr. 
S. White, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Great Sepoy 
Revolt,” does not anticipate another Indian mutiny, 
but warns England against employing Indian troops in 
African wars. ‘“ Ignota” concludes her paper on women 
in sanitary administration with the sensible remark 
that “motherly thought and influence are needed 
everywhere, and not simply in the individual home.” 


BLACKWOOD. 


HERE is not much of unusual importance in Black- 
wood for October. Mr. Kipling is eulogistically 
reviewed by a writer who leaves the impression that, 
whether he knows it or not, his high opinion of the 
poet is due more to Mr. Kipling’s politics, and especial- 
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ly his unionism, than to his literary genius. The fun 
of the suggestion. that, according to arguments adduced 
for the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, Mr. 
Kipling is but the name of a hack through whose pen 
eminent soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors express them- 
selves, runs rather heavily. ‘‘The Romance of the Fur 
Trade” is told in the story of the North American 
trading companies. 

Sir James Forrest discusses the new game law for 
Norway, which gives the landowner game rights over 
his own ground formerly open to all, and tends to keep 
Norwegian game for Norwegian sportsmen. 

The writer of the article entitled ‘‘ Between Two 
Stools” regrets that Lord Salisbury in his Chinese 
policy did not stand from the first by England’s ‘‘im- 
pregnable line of defense—the treaty of Tien-tsin.” 


« CORNHILL. 


I* Cornhill for October Mr. Michael MacDonagh 
gives many stories to illustrate the subject of 
“Great Men: Their Simplicity and Ignorance.” An- 
other anecdotal article in this number is devoted to 
“The Humors of Hospital Life.” 

The ‘“‘ Fights for the Flag” selected this month by 
Mr. Fitchett are the cavalry charges at Balaclava, 
which Lord Tennyson immortalized—those of the Heavy 
and of the Light Brigade. 

Of ‘‘ Two Relics of ’98,” one consists of Mr. Purdon’s 
extracts from the hitherto unpublished diary kept by 
Dr. Garnett during his medical attendance on Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald in his last days in the Dublin New- 
gate. The diarist was practically fellow-prisoner and 
most sympathetic. His entries dispel the idea of poi- 
soned fruit having ended the rebel leader’s days. The 
other is from the “loyal” side—a letter by Mrs. B. 
Thompson, wife of the dean of Killala, describes the 
siege of that town when held by the French and insur- 
gents against the British troops. 

Miss C. J. Hamilton contributes a study of the some- 
what checkered career of Aphra Behn, whom she styles 
‘the first lady novelist.” 





COSMOPOLIS. 


N the October number of Cosmopolis Mr. Edward 
Dicey discusses the complications between Eng- 
land and Russia. While by no means an alarmist, Mr. 
Dicey does not attempt to evade the fact that the 
British people are irritated by Russia’s recent aggres- 
sive advance ‘‘as being prejudicial to our political and 
mercantile interests.” There are difficulties, however, 
in the way of a conflict between a military and a naval 
power. ‘England has not a sufficient army to under- 
take by herself a land campaign against Russia, while 
the latter has not a sufficient navy to undertake a naval 
war against the former.” Still the situation is strained. 
“To say that there is peace when there is no peace is 
the surest way to bring about a war.” Mr. Dicey re- 
gards the present aspect of affairs between England 
and Russia as ominously like the situation which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the Crimean War. Furthermore, 
Mr. Dicey does not see that the Czar’s rescript materi- 
ally changes the condition of things. 
Mr. John G. Robertson writes about Friedrich Nietz- 
sche and his influence on the German literary move- 
ment. Men like Nietzsche, says this writer, ‘go 
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through their age like plowshares ; they tear up the 
weeds of conventionality and expose fresh soil to the 
air. They force men to think the vital thoughts of life 
all over again.” 

‘Sixty Years of the Revue des Deux Mondes” is the 
title of an extremely interesting sketch by Mademoi- 
selle de Bury. . During the ten years 1859-68 M. Eugéne 
Forcade wrote the ‘‘ political chronicle” for the Revue 
—the chronicle which, as Mademoiselle de Bury says, 
influenced the march of European politics and was 
eagerly awaited by ministers of every country. 

But poor Forcade’s success proved to be his ruin. 

“On the 14th and 30th of each month he was to be 
seen alighting from his carriage about 8 in the morning 
before the Revue des Dewx Mondes. Until 10:30 he 
went over the heap of daily papers awaiting him on his 
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table. At 11 he sat down to a lunch as formidable as 
Lerminier’s dinners, which he discussed alone with two 
bottles of Burgundy, brought from his own cellar. 
After his coffee and cigar he began his task at 12:30, 
having as sole witnesses of his labor two decanters of 
fine champagne. At 6 he rose, with the task accom- 
plished and the bottles empty. His pen had run over 
the paper from 12:80 to 6 without a single interruption, 
without the slightest correction or erasure. His sheets, 
thrown on the ground beside him, were taken away 
every two hours by a messenger from the printing 
office. 

‘This fortnightly production, at high pressure, lasted 
ten years. The machine exploded in 1868. The very 
day after the publication of one of his chronicles For- 
cade went mad.” 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Revue for September must be pronounced on 

the whole of exceptional interest, though there 

is nothing markedly topical. M. Charmes, who “does” 

foreign politics for the Revue, significantly refrains 

from mentioning Fashoda, though he is fully impressed 

by the importance of the victory of Omdurman and the 
downfall of the Mahdi. 

THE CATHOLICS IN THE EAST. 


The situation with regard to the protectorate of the 
eastern Catholics is not without a quaint humor. For 
a long time France has possessed the duty or privilege 
of looking after the interests of the Catholics in the 
East, both in the dominions of the Sultan and also in 
the far East, and the Pope, in a recent letter to Cardinal 
Langénieux, has formally confirmed that protectorate 
of France. The German Emperor has long been desir- 
ous of acquiring this privilege for himself, and an 
anonymous article, which is given the place of honor in 
the first. September number of the Revue, attributes 
William II.’s attitude to an old and steadily pursued 
design. It is, we are told, a logical development of 
German commercial policy to obtain a footing in those 
regions which yield more or less loose allegiance to the 
commander of the faithful. The old hostility between 
Bismarck and the holy see has given place to a singularly 
close rapprochement, and one of the great instruments 
in the change has been Cardinal Ledochowski, the 
famous martyr of the Kulturkampf and the particular 
enemy of Prince Bismarck. This view, it isevident, has a 
certain justification in the journey of Prince Henry of 
Prussia to Peking, and still more in the projected pil- 
grimage of the Emperor to Jerusalem. The position of 
the Vatican in the matter is extremely difficult, for 
while the anxiety of the Emperor to maintain the pro- 
tection of the eastern Catholics is warmly supported by 
the Catholics of Germany, it is no less bitterly opposed 
with the whole strength, not only of Catholic, but also 
of secular, France. The writer of this article believes 
that the present Pope, at any rate, will not yield to the 
blandishments of the Emperor, but will support France 
in guarding her ancient rights. 


THE DRAINING OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 


M. Goyau has a very pathetic paper on the constant 
flow of emigration from southern Italy to South Amer- 


ica and also to the United States. The article forms a 
terrible indictment of the modern kingdom of Italy, for 
the draining of the life-blood of the country is compara- 
tively a new thing, and is attributed without hesitation 
by M. Goyau to the military ambitions of the reigning 
dynasty. The excessive taxation which is laid upon the 
peasantry is a burden too heavy to be borne, and they 
have become the prey of swindling emigration agencies 
in their efforts to escape from their miseries. The 
women, even more than the men, feel a desire to better 
themselves abroad. Many of them used to go to Egypt 
as wet-nurses, and in this way apparently the idea of 
seeking better pay in foreign countries spread in south- 


ern Italy. 
M. POBIEDONOSTZEFF. 


M. Valbert reviews in an interesting manner the re- 
flections of this great Russian statesman, but he has 
only had before him the French and German transla- 
tions, and does not appear to have seen the English 
edition published by Mr. Grant Richards. M. Valbert 
says that this Russian, who has superintended the 
political education of two emperors, condemns all mod- 
ern ideas wholesale as a deplorable poison propagated 
in Russia by dangerous visionaries and a crew of doc- 
trinaires, and says: ‘‘ Woe to the nation which accepts 
them, woe especially tothe nation which invented them.” 
M. Valbert praises his author very highly, and talks of 
his great elevation of thought and close, well-knit rea- 
soning, which is, however, combined with a certain 
mystic idealism. 


MR. JOHN BULL AND HIS DEBTS. 


To the second September number of the Revue M. 
Lévy contributes an able study of the British national 
debt. His knowledge of English politics is evidently 
considerable, though he is under the impressica that it 
is the chancellor of the exchequer who sits upon the 
woolsack at Westminster. He is profoundly struck by 
the contrast drawn last year by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach botween the financial condition of England in 
1837 and 1.897. That the annual interest payable on the 
national debt should have fallen in that time from 
twenty-two shillings per head of the population to nine 
shillings, and that the credit-of the state should have 
risen in proportion, fills M. Lévy with admiration, 
especially when he contemplates the enormous sums 
spent upon the army and navy. 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned M. Dehérain’s 
on agricultural education in France, apropos of the 
recent creation of a superior council to superintend,the 
agricultural schools. M. Dehérain insists on thé im- 
portance of constantly supplementing the theoretical 
work of the laboratory with practical work in the fields. 
M. Cat deals with some remarkable religious fraterni- 
ties in Morocco, and M. Benoist draws an amusing 
picture of an election contest in France up to date. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


N some ways the most interesting feature of the 
| Revue de Paris for September is the fact that the 
editor has secured a story of Rudyard Kipling’s. It is 
the wonderful tale of Mowgli from the jungle group, 
and it is a pleasure to read it in the admirable transla- 
tion of M. Fabulet and M. d’Humieres. 


THE BIBLE OF HUMANITY. 


M. Sully-Prudhomme is given the place of honor in 
the first September number for his preface to Michelet’s 
“Bible of Humanity.” With certain reservations he 
agrees on the whole with the conclusions of the famous 
historian, and it is interesting to note, in view of the 
Czar’s proposal, puts in a plea for the abolition of war. 


THE PETROLEUM TRUST. 


The questions of the flash-point of petroleum and the 
comparative merits of Russian and American oil are 
tolerably familiar to us now, and therefore it is suffi- 
cient to note that M. de Rousiers, in his pair of articles 
on the petroleum trust, gives a detailed account of the 
Standard Oil Company and the efforts that have been 
made in America to limit the operations of the great 
monopolies. 

THE CZAR’S PROPOSAL. 


M. Lavisse writes upon the Czar’s proposal an article 
which he entitles ‘‘The Condemnation of Armed 
Peace.” M. Lavisse does justice to the young Emperor’s 
enthusiasm in the cause of humanity, and sees clearly 
the difficulties which will have to be surmounted by 
the conference as well as the epoch-making character 
of the conference itself. M. Lavisse believes that Eng- 
land is skeptical and the triple alliance enthusiastic a3 
regards the scheme. He regrets the manner in which 
the French Government has always treated the Russian 
alliance, not explaining it, but allowing it to be the 
foundation for limitless hopes which the Czar’s pro- 
posal has now shown to be largely illusory. At the 
same time it is significant that he regards Russia and 
France as the only two really pacific powers, for he 
thinks that England would fight at any time if it paid 
her to do so, while as for the triple alliance, he evi- 
dently regards the nations forming it as fire-eaters by 
nature. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


M ME. JULIETTE ADAM'S review for September 
is fully up toits usual standard, and contains 
& number of interesting papers written in light and 
readable style. 
Madame Adam fas secured a story by Count Tolstoi’s 
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son, which is entitled ‘‘Chopin’s Overture.” In this 
story M. Tolstoi devotes himself to refuting the theories 
put forth by his distinguished father in the ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” In his opinion the sexual problem can only 
be solved naturally and logically by marriage, which 
should be the rule on the attainment of maturity. 
Ideal purity he regards as unattainable except by real 
saints, whose numbers are few. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


M. Hamelle concludes his study of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career and character. M. Hamelle sees very clearly that 
Gladstone was a patriot belonging to two countries. 
The first, England, to which he was genuinely devoted, 
he regarded as bound up with the compass of the United 
Kingdom. He was essentially a Little Englander, bred 
in the Manchester school, and he could not follow the 
imperialist dreams of.Lord Rosebery. The other coun- 
try to which Mr. Gladstone owed allegiance was the 
ideal country of humanity, and his ambition was always 
to subordinate the first to the second, or, in other words, 
to substitute moral forces for material forces in the 
government of the world. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


Experts tells us that the French navy is not so much 
a navy in the ordinary sense of the word as an interest- 
ing museum of almost every conceivable type of ship. 
The perpetual alterations of policy, due to the mixed 
control of admirals and politicians, are responsible for 
this dangerous condition of affairs. Commandant Chas- 
sériaud, in an article on the extra-Parliamentary com- 
mission on the French navy, appears to be fully sensible 
of the unsatisfactory state of the service. He thinks 
that the work of the commission will be productive of 
the happiest results. 


THE POSITION OF BELGIUM. 


M. van Keymeulen discusses the relations between 
Belgium and Germany, or rather the Pan-Germanic 
spirit. For forty years after its constitution as an inde- 
pendent nation Belgium was a little sister ot France, 
from whom she borrowed her laws, institutions, social 
life, literature, and arts. But now astrong current is 
drawing her nearer to Germany. It is remarkable that 
the trade of Belgium with France fell from 705,000,000 
franes in 1891 to 583,000,000 francs in 1895. There is 
the usual story of German commercial enterprise within 
the borders of Belgium. Certainly the Flemish char- 
acter has more in common with the Teutonic than the 
Gallic. and it is notorious that Germany would be glad 
to secure a decisive influence over the affairs of Holland. 
The writer of the article points out very clearly that 
the interests of France lie in maintaining the unity and 
independence of Belgium. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Lainé has a well-written travel article on Anda- 
lusia, and M. Saint-Genis writes on some expensive 
examples of French bureaucracy. It is interesting to 
note that Madame Adam in her articles on foreign pol- 
itics does full justice to the Sirdar’s victory at Omdur- 
man, and regards the whole campaign as a lesson to 
France in view of the badly managed Madagascar ex- 
pedition, though she does not seem very hopeful that 
France will profit by the example. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 

The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. 
By Hannis Taylor. Part II. 8vo, pp. xliv, 645. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50. 

When the first part of his work was published, some 
years since, Mr. Taylor announced that his task would be 
**to draw out, within the limits of two octavo volumes, the 
entire historic development of the English constitutional 
system, and the growth out of that system of the federal re- 
public of the United States.”” The completion of the second 
volume rounds out one of the most important recent achieve- 
ments of American scholarship. The concluding chapters of 
the work are less concerned with American institutions than 
the reader may have been led to expect from a perusal of 
the introductory volume, but the essential unity in the de- 
velopment of the British and American political systems is 
consistently kept in view throughout both parts. 

Modern Political Institutions. By Simeon E. Baldwin. 
8vo, pp. 387. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
Among the ideals which Judge Baldwin puts before his 

readers in this collection of addresses and essays are unity 

of social policy, uniformity of statute law and judicial pro- 
cedure, and solidarity of national beliefs. More specifically, 
the effect of general incorporation laws on modern society is 
discussed from an institutional point of view, and there are 
chapters on such topics as “Salaries for Members of the 

Legislature,” ‘* Permanent Courts of International Arbitra- 

tion,” and “The Monroe Doctrine in 1898.” The paper on 

‘**American Jurisprudence,” while primarily addressed to 

members of the legal profession, has a suggestive interest 

for the laity. 

The State : Its Nature, Origin and Functions. 
T. Chamberlain. 12mo, pp. 50. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Company. 50 cents. 

An address before the Patria Club, of New York City, 
having especial reference to the duties of the citizen. 

A History of the Presidency. By Edward Stanwood. 
12mo, pp. 586. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Stanwood’s ‘*‘History of Presidential Elections,” 
originally published in 1884 and revised every four years 
thereafter, has now been expanded into a volume which in- 
cludes much material relating to the presidential office be- 
sides that pertaining strictly to the quadrennial elections. 
In a sense Mr. Stanwood’s book has become a history of our 
national politics; it includes an account of every political 
party that has grown up in this country to the dignity of a 
national organization, however short the life of such a party 
may have been. Party platforms are reprinted in full. For 
reference purposes the book is invaluable. 

John Adams, the Statesman of the American Revolu- 
tion. With Other Essays and Addresses. By Mellen 
Chamberlain. 12mo, pp. 476. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 

Judge Chamberlain's historical studies have long de- 
served collection and republication in suitable form. Several 
of the papers included in this volume are critical reviews 
which have a permanent value. The book will be welcomed 
by all students of American history. 

The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta. By Mrs. John King 
Van Rensselaer. 8vo, pp. xxii, 418. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

A history of the old Dutch family life in New Amster- 
dam and New York from the earliest settlement to the 
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passing of the last of the Dutch matrons. The narrative is 
based on unpublished letters and other family documents 
and gives a bright and truthful picture of life in colonial 
Manhattan. 


England and the Reformation. By G. W. Powers. 
16mo, pp. 148. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

50 cents. 

This is the fourth volume in the series of ‘* Oxford 
Manuals of English History.’”’ These little books are the 
work of Oxford men who are actively engaged in teaching 
history. They are designed to combine the advantages of 
general histories with those of essays on specific periods, 
Each volume is complete in itself, but all are fitted together 
and may be read and studied consecutively. 


The Romance of the House of Savoy: 1003-1519. By 
Alethea Wiel. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 269-277. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4. 

The oldest reigning dynasty in Europe is the house of 
Savoy, and the history of that house for its first five hundred 
years is sufficiently crowded with romantic incidents to jus- 
tify Mme. Wiel’s choice of title for her book. English-speak- 
ing people have but a slight acquaintance with the story of 
Italy’s royal family. In these handsome volumes Mme. 
Wiel presents the results of much research in various unex- 
ploited sources of information. The illustrations are chiefly 
reproductions from contemporary sources. Mme. Wiel’s 
long residence in Italy and her familiarity with the history 
of the country, as shown in her former works, have well 
qualified her for the present task. 


Historical Tales. Russian. By Charles Morris. 12mo, 
pp. 328. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25. 

Historical Tales. Japan and China. By Charles Mor- 
ris. 12mo, pp. 353. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25. 

In these volumes of ** Historical Tales *—‘t The Romance 
of Reality ’—considerable information is presented, albeit 
in a rather informal and disconnected way. The stories are 
well told, and we assume that Mr. Morris has taken pains to 
assure himself, so far as possible, of their general fidelity to 
historic fact. 


A Comic History of Greece, from'the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Alexander the Great. By Charles M. 
Snyder. 8vo, pp. 446. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2. 

This book, as the author pleads, was undertaken “ for 
the purpose of getting even with Greece for ever having 
ventured to have a history.” Wearesure that if the ancient 
Hellenes were permitted once to peruse the volume they 
would readily concede that the author’s vengeful aim had 
been fulfilled. Mr. Snyder is “*even with Greece” at last. 
The publishers were considerate in labeling the book very 
carefully for the benefit of the unwary and indiscriminate 
reading public. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Ulysses S. Grant : His Life and Character. By Hamlin 
Garland. 8vo, pp. 543. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. $2.50. 

In behalf of Mr. Hamlin Garland’s book on General 
Grant the claim is made that it is the first personal life of the 
great commander. Mr. Garland himself prefers to call it an 
attempt at characterization, rather than a biography in the 
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ordinary sense. At any rate the work is the result of an 
almost unexampled diligence in the study of original sources 
of information. We are told, for instance, that the author 
traveled 35,000 miles in quest of his material, visiting every 
place where General Grant ever lived, and inspecting every 
battle-field on which his hero commanded. 

The publishers make the unusual announcement that 
this book will be sent post-paid to any address on approval, 
to be paid for if satisfactory, or to be returned if not wanted 
after examination. 

The Reminiscences of Neal Dow. 8vo, pp. 781. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House. $2.50. 

This volume of General Dow’s reminiscences contains 
the story of the temperance agitation of a haif-century ago 
which resulted in the enactment of the famous ** Maine law.” 
During the long period—nearly seventy years—in which 
General Dow participated in public affairs he had many 
stirring experiences apart from his career as a temperance 
reformer, and his acquaintance with public men was un- 
usually extensive. It isa fact now generally forgotten that 
during the Civil War General Dow as a prisoner of war was 
exchanged for Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. 

John Hancock, His Book. By Abram English Brown. 
12mo, pp. 298. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 32. 

If not the long-awaited biography of Hancock, this vol- 
ume at least supplies important data, hitherto unpublished, 
which must be utilized by any biographer who may attempt 
in the future to write the life story of this Revolutionary 
leader. Mr. Brown has developed his work from John Han- 
cock’s original letter-book. His hero is permitted to tell his 
own story in hisown way. The book is illustrated on the plan 
so successfully worked out in Mr. Brown’s former historical 
publications—photographs of historic buildings, scenes of 
great events, and original portraits of important personages, 
together with characteristic bits of manuscript, etc., are re- 
produced and effectively employed in conjunction with the 
text. 

Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden. By Ber- 
nard C. Steiner. Paper, 8vo, pp. 142. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 


The subject of Dr. Steiner’s most recent contribution to 
the Johns Hopkins ‘‘Studies in Historical and Political 
Science” was the last provincial governor of Maryland, the 
friend of Washington and of other American patriots in the 
years preceding the Revolution. 

Best Lincoln Stories Tersely Told. By J. E. Gallaher. 
16mo, pp. 122. Chicago: James E. Gallaher & Co. 

50 cents. 

Besides a number of anecdotes presumably based on ac- 
tual incidents in Lincoln’s career, this little volume contains 
the famous Gettysburg address and the second inaugural. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


The Science of Finance. By Henry Carter Adams. 8vo, 
pp. 586. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

This work by Professor Adams is the first American 
text-book of the science of public expenditures and public 
revenues. In this volume Professor Adams undertakes an 
analysis ‘“‘of the wants of the state and of the means by 
which those wants may be supplied.” He covers the broad 
field of this inquiry in a thoroughly systematic manner and 
apparently leaves no important topic related to the main 
subject untouched. His treatment of budgetary legislation 
in different countries and of the various systems and theories 
of taxation is especially luminous and suggestive. The 
author has had constantly in view the peculiar requirements 
of federal and local government in the United States. 


Labor Copartnership. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
12mo, pp. 351. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 


Mr. Lloyd’s brief account of modern co-operative indus- 
try in Great Britain contains not a few surprises for the 
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average reader. The statements, for example, that the co- 

operative establishments now in successful operation in that 

country number more than one hundred and fifty, that they 
have an aggregate capital of more than $5,000,000, that their 
annual sales amount to $10,000,000, and their annual profits 

to $500,000, help to bring us to a realizing sense of the im- 

portance of the British movement in the direction of ** labor 

copartnership’’—something quite distinct from the more 
familiar business of the great distributive stores and the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. These establishments, as Mr. 

Lloyd says, have been “ planned, set up, operated, and man- 

aged by workingmen’s brains, money, and morals; and that 

not capitalistically, but co-operatively.” 

The New Economy. By Laurence Gronlund. 12mo, 
pp. 364. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 
The author of ‘*The Co-operative Commonwealth” is 

optimistic enough to look forward to “‘a peaceable solution 

of the social problem ”—a phrase which he employs as a sub- 
title for his latest work, ‘* The New Economy.” A represent- 
ative of the Fabian socialists, Mr. Gronlund has a pro- 
gramme of specific reforms to advocate, and he sets forth 
this programme with clearness and force. The greater por- 
tion of his book is devoted to ** Practical Statesmanship,” 
including the discussion of such topics as “*State Aids to 

Employed Labor,” “State Help to Unemployed Labor,” 

**Municipal Enterprises Under State Control,” ** The Liquor 

Traffic,” ‘‘A National Telegraph,” ‘* National Control of 

Fares and Freight-rates,”’ etc. 

Loom and Spindle, or, Life among the Early Mill Girls. 
By Harriet H. Robinson. Introduction by Carroll 
D. Wright. 16mo, pp. 223. New York : Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

This is a fascinating picture of industrial and social 
conditions at Lowell, Mass., more than fifty years ago, in the 
days of the Lowell Offering, when Mrs. Robinson was herself 
a mill girl there, with Lucy Larcom and other women who 
later won distinction in literature and art. The book de- 
scribes an important episode in our economic history. 

The Standard of Life, and Other Studies. By Mrs. 
Bernard Bosanquet. 12mo, pp. 219. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

A series of essays dealing for the most part with the 
condition of the English laboring classes and with various 
phases of the social problem. 

Christ in the Industries. By William Riley Halstead. 
12mo, pp. 179. New York: Cincinnati: Curts & 
Jennings. 75 cents. 

This little book discusses present-day industrial prob- 
lems from the Christian believer’s point of view. 

The Social Crisis. By D. Ostrander. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
283. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 50 cents. 
The Coming Revolution. By Frederick L. King. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 124. Chicago: F. L. King. 25 cents. 

The Game in Wall Street, and How to Play It Success- 
fully. 12mo, pp. 80. New York: J. 8S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Company. $1. 

Limitation of Wealth ; or, How to Secure Prosperity 
for All. By E. N. Olly. Paper, 8vo, pp. 31. New 
York: Robert Lewis Weed Company. 10 cents. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 


1897. Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. 
8vo, pp. 275. Washington : Government Printing 
Office. 


Commissioner Wright’s last annual report relates en- 
tirely to the economic aspects of the liquor problem and gives 
the results of a special investigation authorized by Congress. 
Information was sought particularly in regard to the traffic 
in liquors and the revenue derived therefrom, as well as the 
experience and practice of employers in relation to the use 
of intoxicants. 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the [Massachusetts] 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 8vo, pp. 367. Boston : 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Annual Statistics of Manufactures [in Massachusetts. ] 
1897. Boston : Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Economic Studies. The American Federation of Labor. 
By Morton A. Aldrich. Paper, 12mo, pp. 52. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 

In the series of “* Economic Studies” published under 
the auspices of the American Economic Association Dr. 
Morton A. Aldrich contributes an account of the history, 
organization, policy, and achievements of the most compre- 
hensive labor body in this country, the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Truths for the Times: Good Citizenship Series. New 
York : League for Social Service, 4th Av. and 22d St. 
Leaflets, 35 cents per 100. 

The League for Social Service recently organized in New 
York under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong is 
publishing a series of leaflets designed to further the work 
of political education to which the organization has com- 
mitted itself. Of especial timeliness are the essay by Dean 
Hodges on “The Value of a Vote,” the story bearing the 
same title by ‘*‘ Peter Linn,” and the ‘** Abstract of Laws 
Concerning the Welfare of Every Citizen of New York” (to 
be followed by like abstracts of the laws of other States.) 


ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY. 


Our Conversational Circle. By Agnes H. Morton. With 
Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 16mo, pp. 
228. New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 
This little book expounds the principles on which good 

conversation is based, starting with the assumption that 
good talking comes only by the training of the intellect and 
the sensibilities. The discussion is conducted in an easy and 
graceful style, abounding in forceful and epigrammatic 
statement. 

Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gregory. 12mo, 
pp. 2938. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The ‘‘ Idler” who hits off American social foibles and 

idiosyncrasies so cleverly in the columns of the New York 

Evening Post has collected a volume of his essays under the 

title of *‘ Worldly Ways and Byways.” ** Bohemia,” ** Social 

Exiles,” ‘‘The Small Summer Hotel,” ‘‘Men’s Manners,” 

**An Ideal Hostess,” ‘American Society in Italy,’”’ ‘* The 

Newport of the Past,” and ‘“*A Conquest of Europe” are 

some of the themes of the ** Idler’s”’ meditations as given to 

the world in these papers. 

Reflections of a Russian Statesman. By K. P. Pobye- 
donostseff. Translated from the Russian by Robert 
Crozier Long. With a Preface by Olga Novikoff. 
12mo, pp. x, 271. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 
These frank comments of the Procurator of the Holy 

Synod of Russia on what he is pleased to term *‘ the supreme 

political lie which dominates our age,” namely, parliament- 

ary government, while they may be unwelcome to English 
and American readers, are nevertheless significant as show- 
ing the interpretation put upon modern political history by 

a representative Russian thinker. The essays also give ex- 

pression to the Russian conception of the ideal relation be- 

tween church and state. The author is a man of profound 
religious convictions and has had no slight influence on the 
destiny of his government as a peace-preserver among the 
nations. His work had already been translated into French, 

German, and Italian. 

Music and Manners in the Classical Period. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. 12mo, pp. 277. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The essays collected in this volume, partly critical but 
more largely biographical, have to do with Haydn, Mozart, 


Beethoven, and other masters. Mr. Krehbiel has contrived 
to weave into his papers an astonishing amount of interest- 
ing personal information, most of which, to American read- 
ers at least, has the charm of freshness. 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE: NATURE STUDY. 


Residential Sites and Environments: Their Conven- 
iences, Gardens, Parks, Planting, etc. By Joseph 
Forsyth Johnson. Large 4to, pp. 118. New York : 
A. T. De La Mare Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd. $2.50. 

It is a good sign that works on landscape gardening be- 
gin to make their appearance in increasing number in this 
country. Nature has given usaland with great diversity 
and beauty, with a marvelous wealth of trees, shrubs and 
minor plants, and the greatest opportunities in the world to 
profit by the experience of older countries, and to take coun- 
sel of men of correct taste and judgment in making our 
parks, roadways and private grounds permanently beautiful. 
Not every one who has a little planting to docan employ a 
firstclass landscape architect, but there must at least be 
many who cannot employ an expert who would be glad to 
give some study to the principles of the laying out of grounds 
and the planting of trees and shrubs. There is a great deal 
in Mr. Johnson’s book that makes it valuable. It is espe- 
cially strong upon what we may call the botanical side. 


American Woods, Exhibited by Actual Specimens. By 
Romeyn B. Hough. Part I. 8vo, pp. 86. Lowville, 
N. Y.: Published by the Author. $5. 

Mr. Hough has prepared a valuable series of specimens 
of American woods accompanied by descriptive text. These 
specimens are from one-eightieth to one two-hundredths of 
an inch in thickness—so thin as to be translucent. Three 
such slices are made of each distinct wood, one transverse 
and two longitudinal to the grain, showing both the heart 
and sapwood. These sections are mounted in card-board 
frames bearing the botanical name of the tree and also the 
popular name in English, French, German and Spanish. 
Such a collection of woods, systematically arranged and de- 
scribed, cannot fail to be of the greatest practical assistance 
in forestry and in all schools and colleges where instruction 
in botany is given. 

Outlines of the Earth’s History: A Popular Study in 
Physiography. By Nathaniel S. Shaler. 12mo, pp. 
417. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

An admirable introduction to the study of geology, ap- 
propriately illustrated. Professor Shaler has long been recog- 
nized as a most entertaining writer on scientific subjects. 
Feathered Pets. By Charles N. Page. 16mo, pp. 142. 

Des Moines, Ia.: Published by the Author. 75 cents. 

Mr. Page has compiled a brief manual on the food, 
breeding, and care of canaries, parrots, and other cage birds. 
We should suppose that a book of this kind ata low price 
would be greatly in demand among the thousands of people 
in this country who keep birds as pets. 


TRAVEL. 


An American Cruiser in the East. By John D. Ford. 
8vo, pp. 468. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.50. 
An American naval officer’s account of his experience 

onarecent voyage to the Aleutian Islands, Siberia, Japan, 

Korea, China, Formosa, and the Philippines. The volume 

is well illustrated. 

The World’s Rough Hand. By H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 
12mo, pp. 233. New York : The Century Company. 
This book is the record of a young English sailor’s ad- 

ventures in Australia. It gives a vivid picture of life in that 

part of the world, at the same time throwing light on various 
ways of making a living which may be adopted by the youth- 
ful traveler when funds are low. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION AND DRAMA. 


Stories py Foreign Authors: French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, Scandinavian, Italian, Polish—Greek— 
Belgian—Hungarian. 10 vols., 16mo. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents each. 

A selection of the best Continental short stories by con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, writers. Each volume 
represents the best recent fiction of the nation for which it 
stands. Three volumes are apportioned to French, two to 
German, and one each to Spanish, Russian, Scandinavian, 
and Italian literature, while the selections from Polish, 
Greek, Belgian, and Hungarian writers are comprised in a 
single volume. Each book in this admirable series is beauti- 
fully printed and contains an excellent photogravure por- 
trait of some representative author. Altogether, there are 
fifty-one tales in the collection. 


The Head of the Family. By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Levin Carnac. 12mo, pp. xxiii, 325. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This is Daudet’s last novel and has been classed among 

his better ones. The present translation is prefaced by a 

critical sketch of Daudet from the competent pen of Pro- 

fessor Cohn, of Columbia University. The volume is illus- 
trated by Marchetti. 


Paris. By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 
2 vols., 12mo, pp. x, 744. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 

This is the standard English translation of M. Zola’s 
latest novel. The neatness of its topography and binding 
commend it to all readers of the great French novelist. 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. Translated 
from the French by Gertrude Hall. 16mo, pp. 243. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 50 
cents. . 

This translation of Rostand’s now famous play comes at 
an opportune time. For more than a year past the play has 
been presented before European audiences, and it is now re- 
ceiving interpretation at the hands of Mr. Richard Mans- 
field in New York. The publishers deserve our thanks for 
this convenient and attractive translation. 


By Maurus J6kai. 
12mo, pp. 270. 


Midst the Wild Carpathians. 
Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 
Boston : L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
The authorized English translation of the great Hun- 

garian writer’s latest historical novel. 


The Day’s Work. By Rudyard Kipling. 8vo, pp. 431. 
New York : Doubleday & McClure Company. $1.50. 
A collection of a dozen short stories from Mr. Kipling’s 
pen, most of which have appeared in the popular magazines 
during the past five years. Perhaps the most famous tale in 
the seriesis the one entitled ‘‘ The Ship that Found Herself.” 


By Anthony Hope. 12mo, pp. 
$1.50. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. 
307. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Rupert of Hentzau. By Anthony Hope. 12mo, pp. 

386. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

His American publishers now offer the admirers of An- 
thony Hope an opportunity to possess his two most famous 
romances in uniform style. The volumes coutain several 
full-page illustrations by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 2 
vols., 12mo, pp. 309—336. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2. 

Mrs. Ward’s last novel deals with the relations of mod- 
ern agnosticism tc Roman Catholicism, and suggests ** Rob- 
ert Elsmere.” 
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The Girl at Cobhurst. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, 
pp. 415. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
A clever and entertaining romance, in the course of 

which Mr. Stockton indulges his mischievous habit of de- 

coying the reader into fruitless guesses at the sequel. 


Hurrah for America: A Tale of Welsh Life. By Alice 

Reese. 12mo, pp. 204. Dayton, O.: Press of the 

U. B. Publishing House. 

This little work, which comes from the quaint and beauti- 
ful Welsh community of Shandon, O., is not so much a story 
as a study of Welsh life and sentiment, domestic traits, and 
moral and mental peculiarities as exemplified in the little 
communities which have been built up in this country by 
pioneer immigrants from Wales. There are a number of 
communities of this kind, notably in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and also in Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and other states. No 
finer people have ever come to the United States than these 
Welsh settlers. Miss Alice Reese, who writes the book, is of 
Welsh parentage, and writes out of the fullness of her . 
knowledge and sympathy. 


The Fall of the Sparrow. By M. C. Balfour. 12mo, 
pp. 396. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
The Golden Crocodile. By F. Mortimer Trimmer. 12mo, 

pp. 318. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


The Headswoman. By Kenneth Grahame. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 54. New York: John Lane. 35 cents. 


The King’s Daughter and the King’s Son. A Fairy Tale 
of To-day. By Agatha Archer. 12mo, pp. 279. New 
York : Fowler & Wells Co. $1. 

The Man of Last Resort ; or, The Clients of Randolph 
Mason. By Melville Davisson Post. 12mo, pp. 284. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The New Man: A Chronicle of the Modern Time. By 
Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. 12mo, pp. 487. Phila- 
delphia : The Levytype Company. $1. 


The Rainbow of Gold. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 12mo, 
pp. 228. New York: Continental Publishing Com- 
pany. $1. 

The Rejuvenation of MissSemaphore. A Farcical Novel. 
By Hal Godfrey. Illus., 12mo, pp. 239. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

The Revenge of Lucas Helm. By Auguste Blondel. 
Translated from the French. 12mo, pp. 76. Phila- 
delphia : Drexel Biddle. 50 cents. 


The Senator’s Wife : Being a Tale of Washington Life. 
By Melville Philips. 18mo, pp. 240. New York: F. 
Tennyson Neely. 50 cents. 

The Statue in the Air. By Caroline Eaton Le Conte. 
24mo, pp 120. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1% cents. 

The Sword of the Pyramids. A Story of Many Wars. 
By Edward Lyman Bill. 12mo, pp. 363. New York : 
F. Tennyson Neely. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Tragedy of Ages. By Isabella M. Witherspoon. 
12mo, pp. 290. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
$1.50. 

The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third. By Anna Christy 
Fall. Illus., 16mo, pp. 117. Boston: Irving P. Fox. 
75 cents. 

The Vicar. By Joseph Hatton. 12mo, pp. 320. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 


Phila- 
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Abd-ul-Hamid IT., How He Became the Great Assassin, MisR. 

Abdul Hamid, the Despot of the East, Adelaide Keene, NatM. 

Aconcagua, The Ascent of, E. A. FitzGerald, McCl. 

Africa, West, Trade of the British, French, and German Pos- 
sessions in, BT J, September. 

Agriculture, The Teac hing of, P. P. Dehérain, RDM, Sep- 
tember 15. 

America and the English Language, W. Archer, PMM. 

America’s Latest Battle-Cry, P. Young, US 

America, Religious, and the Vatican, G. M. Fiamingo, 
DeutR, September. 

American Aristocracy, The New, H. T. Peck, Cos. 

American Asceticism, J. B. Paquet, RG, September. 

American Woman, Her Majesty the, S. C. de Soissons, Art. 

Anglo-American Alliance and the Irish- Americans, The, G. 
McDermot, CW. ; 

Anglo-American Codperation, N. Barnaby, EngM. 

Anglo-American Friendship, The, C. Schurz, AM. 

Anglo-German Agreement, The, FR. 

Animal Actualities, Str. 

Apocalypse, The, and Recent Criticism, G. A. Barton, AJT. 

Apooee et. Christian, The Metaphysics of, W. B. Greene, 
Jr 

Armies and Navies of the Six Great European Powers, M. 
Warren, PMM. 

Arbitration, International, and the Czar’s Proposal, E. Bes- 
son, RPP, September 10. 

Arboretum, The Arnold, W. H. Downes, NEM. 

Arctic Regions. Face to Face with Death in the, A. W. 
Greely, LHJ 

Argonautic Expedition, peo G. St. Clair, GM. 

Armour, Philip D., P. J. O’Keeffee, Nat M. 

Artillery, Ancient ‘and Modern, Lizzie M. Hadley, Lipp. 

Art: Cast-Iron Work, C. R. Ashbee, IntS. 

Art Collection of the Earl of Normantow n, A. L. Baldry, 


AJ. 

Art, English, Through French Glasses, Art. 

Art for Art’ s Sake, Fallacy of, G. T. Comfort, AI. 

Art, French, at the Guildhall, M. H. Spielman, MA. 

Art, Impressionist, at the Luxembourg, E. Bricon, NR, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Art in Public Schools, T. M. ngs MA 

Artist, Critic, and Public Opinion, . Deiters, DeutR, Sep- 
tember. 

Art of Illumination, The, H. A. Heaton, Art. : 

Art: The National Competition, South Kensington, 1898, G. 
White, Ints. 

Asia, Journeying Through, S. Hedin, pou Dp. 

Astronomer, Reminiscences of an—IIlL., S. Newcomb, AM. 

Pye ney A) Celestial Chemistry, E. WwW. Maunder, L H. 

Athenian History, A Moral from, B. Bosanquet, IJE. 

Austen, Jane, E. Bennet, 

Author-Diplomats, American, A. I..du P. Cpa, Crit. 

Authors, ord Book of Some American—II., L. 8S. Living- 
ston, Bkm: 

So ‘Latest Revolt from Islam, A. H. McKinney, 

as a Albert: A Painter of Dead Cities, G. Mourey, 

ntS 

Bagehot, Walter: A Wit and a Seer, W. Wilson, AM. 

Ba loons, Military, G. J. Varney, Lipp 

Bank, Connecticut_Land, of the Highteenth Century, A. 
Mack. Davis, QJEcon. 

Bank of Be igium, ‘he National, BankNY 

Bank of Bombay and Indian Currency, The, BankL. 

mane of Germany, , Imperial, Operations of, from 1876 to 1897, 
Ban 

Banks of Issue, State, in Illinois, C. H. Garnett, oc ag 

Bank, The Minimum Capital of a National, T. Cooke, N NAR. 

Bar, The American, Relation of, to the State, G. F. Hoar, 
z . 

Barbadoes, Ashore in, Lillian D. Kelsey, FrL. 

Bellamy, Edward, H. Austin, NatM. 

Berkeley, George, W. B. WwW allace, GM. 

Bible, The New Dictionary of the, MRN. 

Birds, Early and Late With the, Edith M. Thomas, NEM. 

Bismare k, Count Herbert, Deut, H. von Pose hinger, DeutR, 
Septe smber. 

Bismarck, Prince Otto von, F. L. Oswald, Chaut; W. M. 
Sloane, CM; H. Kerner, DH, Heft 17; E. Castelar, EM, 
September ; 'D. Schifer, EF; C. Adler, RP, deouoamene 13: 
E. Simon, RPP, September 10. 

Bismarck and Motley— IL., J. P. Grund, NAR. 


Bismarck and Richelieu, J. F. Taylor, FR. 
Bismarck as an Editor, H. W. Fischer, Bkman. 
Bismarck as a National Type, K. Francke, AM. 
Bismarck’s Place in History, T. Schwarz, MM. 
Blackmore. Arthur E., An Artist in Piano Designing, Mrs 
unce, 
Blast-Furnace Gas as a Motive Power, H. Savage, CasM. 
Bores (Tide-Waves), G. H. Darwin, CM. 
Bosnia Under the Austrians, Ww. Miller, GM. 
ert Economic, J. R. Jackson, K. 
Lat Clubs big wring # oy NAR. 
Bulawayo ot To- Day, The, GM. 
Burgos, Spain: The City of the Cid, E. C. Vansittart, CW. 
Byron Revival, The, W. P. Trent, 
Cable-Cutting ip War, G. E. Walsh, “NAR. 
Cabot_Quarter-Centenary, Outcome of the, H. Harrissee, 


Camels, Rosalind Chambers, Bad. 

Canada, The Makers of the Dominion of—XII., J. G. Bouri- 
not, CanM 

Canal-Boat Voyage on the Hudson, A. C. J: meee. | Out. 

Canary Islands, Plant Life of the, “Alice C. Cook, APS. 

Canicide, Ouida, ; 

Canons of St. Sahak, The Armenian, F. C. Conybeare, AJT. 

Canovas del Castillo, The Genius of, EM, September. 

Capri, The Island of, F. D. Millet, CM. 

Carlyle, Unpublished Letters of—IL., C. T. Copeland, AM. 

Cathedrals of England, The, S. P. Cadman, Chaut. 

Catholic Life in St. Louis, Lelia H. Lg he 

Caucasus, Travel Pictures in the, J. Y impson, Black. 

Ceramic Decorator, How to Become a, F. B. Aulich, AA, 

Champness, Rev. Thomas, H. 8. Lunn, AMRR. 

Character, Proof of: Its History, J. H. Wigmore, ALR. 

Chemical Science, The Growth of, L. H. Batchelder, Chaut. 

China, Affairs in (‘‘ Between Two Stools ”), Black. 

China, ee, s Destiny in, F. E. Younghusband, CR. 

China, How to Model, Fanny R. Priestman, AA. 

China, Policy of the United States i in, M. B. Dunnell, NAR. 

Chinese Fiction, G. T. Candlin, OC. 

— _ We an Authentic Likeness of, C. Middleton, 
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Christian Year, The, F. G. Gotwald, LuthqQ. 

Church and Business Men, The, C C. Brainerd, Jr., BSac. 

Church Disunion, A Way Out of, S. Z. Batten, BSac. 

Church History for the People, G. H. F. Nye, CR. 

Church Music, The Reform of, M. A. Pedevilla, RN, Septem- 


ber 15. 
Church, The, and Social Democracy in Germany, R. Heath, 


CR. 
Citizenship, Training for, in the Public Schools, H. W. 
Thurston, SRev. 
City, The Ideal, E. Fournitre, RSoc, Septembér. 
paged Be Meteorological Study, G. Kassner, DeutR, Sep- 
tember 
Code Noir, ‘Le, A. Swindlehurst, GBag. 
College Graduates’ English, Annie E. Sp Searing, EdRNY. 
Colonial Possessions, Our, C. C. Adams, Chaut. 
Colonies, The Evolution of, J. Collier, APS. 
Comets, 0. Z. Bianco, NA, September 1. 
Congo, Twelve Years’ W: ork on the, D. C. Boulger, FR. 
Contederacy, The Blockade of the, iH. L. Wait, CM. 
Consumption: An Indoor Disease, 8S. W. Abbott, San. 
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Czar’s Manifesto, The, A. White, NatR. 
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Hebrides, The Inner, Cliff and Shore i in, CL 

* Helbeck of Bannisdale, *” Another Catholic’s View of, St. 
George Mivart, NC. 

Herbart’s Philosophy, A. Tompkins, EdRNY. 

Hiaiee aaa Accredited Principles of the, A. C. Zenos, 

om 

Higher Criticism at High-Water Mark, 8. C. Bartlett, BSac. 

Hinduism and Christianity—A C ontrast, J. R. Jones, BSac. 

Hitchcock, George: Painter, A. Fish, MA. 

Hobson, Ric hmond Pearson, Address of, FrL. 

Hofmann, Josef, the Pianist, Mary B. Mullett, LHJ. 

Holland House, Caroline Roche, PMM. 

Homicide: Can It be Decreased ? W. Rede, NAR. 

Homiletic Use of Other Men’s Sermons, T. D. Witherspoon, 
HomR. 

Hotels, Modern, CJ. 

Humor, a Rule for, G. 8S. Lee, Crit. 

Husband, On the Choice of a, Sarah Grane. Yw. 

Illustrators, Some Contemporary, H Bromhead, AJ. 

Imperialism, The Dangers of, W. neTrcaala ld, 

Imagination, The Play of the, H. W. Mabie, Bkman. 

India, Segregation Camps in, ’R. Winsor, MisH. 

Indian Art, The Study of American, R. Riordan, AA 

Indian Basketry, The Art of, Clara S. Brown, cw. 

Indian Collections of the Field Columbian Museun, Isabel 
M. McDougal, AA. 

Indian Currency Committee, 1898, BankL. 

Indian Currency Policy, E. F. Marriott, FR. 

India’s Currency Probiem, Lord Rothschild, NatR 

India Currency Proposals, The, J. - Hollander, QJ Econ. 

Industrial Investigations, J.Se ‘hoenhof, 

Infant-Faith, M. Valentine, Luthq. 

Inkerman, The Guards at, W. Simpson, NIM. 

Insanity, Massachusetts Board of, W. Channing, CRev. 

Insurance, Life, Medicine in relation to, BankL. 

Ireland, Industries of—The Poplin Manufacture, Mary 


Gorges, CJ. 

sales Rebellion of 1798: The Last Days of Lord Edward, K 

F. Purdon; The Siege of Killala, Mrs. B. Thompson, é. 

Trish ‘Industries, Some, Past and Present, G. Leslie, GM. 

Iron-Work, Wrought, in and about Salisbury, G. Fidler, AJ. 

Irrigation as a Civilizer, GMag. 

Irrigation in Colorado, J. Shomaker, IA. 

Irrigation, Rio Grande, N. G. Boyd, TA 

Irrigation Works, Unprofitable—V., T. ‘Ss. Van Dyke, IA. 

Italy, The Alleged Human Sacrifices i in, J. Br — M 

Katy, The Present Politico-Social Condition of, S. Casana, 

N'A, September 1. 

Italy, Modern. A Reply to Ouida’s Impeachment of, G. D. 
Vecchia, RRL. 

Italian Catholics, "A Question for: Reconstruction or Disso- 
lution, A. M. Ferretti, RN, September 1. 

Italian Senate, Ministerial Schemes for the Reform of, A. C. 
Tavani, NA, September 15. 

— American, The Mission of, H. Teichmueller, 
A 


Jersey Cattle, J.T. Newman, NIM. 

Jesuits and Benedictines at Valladolid, 
Camm, M. 

Jesus, The Social Teachings of, L. F. Berry, BSac. 

Jews, The, at the Close of the Century, Men. 

John of Barneveldt, Martyr or Traitor—VI., H. E. Dosker, 


1599-1604, D. B. 


RR. 
Johnston, Richard Malcolm, D, October 1. 
Journalism as a Career, NatR. 

Journalists, Experiences of Lady, Leily Bingen, Cass. 
Kaftan’s ** Dogmatik,’’ G. B. Foster, AJT. 

Kaiser Wilhelm: When He Was Young, Kind. 
Kassala, Soudan, H. Martin, USM. 
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Kelmscott Manor, Art. 

Kindergarten, Chautauqua Summcr, Alice D. Pratt, Kind. 

Kindergarten, Children in the, T. G. Rooper, Kind. 

Kindergartens, New York Public, Jenny B. Merrill, Kind. 

Kipling, Rudyard, The Works of, Black. 

Knox, John: His Services to Education, M.S. Kistler, Ed. 

Korean Court History, An Episode in, Mrs. Bishop, LH. 

Kropotkin, P., Autobiography of—II., AM. 

Kuyper, Abraham, W. H. deS. Lohman, PRR. 

Labor, Direct Employment of, Versus the Contract System, 
J. Ww. Martin, MunA, September. 

Lecture System, The Free, 8. T. Willis, Cos. 

Levasseur’s ** L’Ouvrier Américain,” J. Cummings, QJEcon. 

Libraries of the United States, The Public, A. Schinz, BU, 
September. 

Lighthouses of France, The Latest, J. Boyer, EngM. 

Literary Movement in Germany, The, J. G. Robertson, 
Cosmop. 

Literature, American, and the Drama, P. Wilstach, Bkman. 

Literature and the People, J. Monteith, Ed. 

Literature: Inspiration, C. L. Moore, D, October 1. 

Living, The True Science of, Florence Dixie, WR. 

London Railway, The Central, TB. 

London, South—VII., W. Besant, PMM. 

London Water Company, The East, V. Nash, CR. 

Loras, Right Rev. Mathias, J. Ireland, CW. 

— James Russell, and His Friends—XIII., E. E. Hale, 

ut. 

Luther, Martin, as a Preacher, Y. be an 5 LuthqQ. 

Lutheran Church, The Press in the, V. L. Conrad, LuthQ. 

Luxury and Extravagance, J. Davidson, IJE. 

McKinley, William (** The Man at the Helm’”’), A. B. Nettle- 
ton, AMRR. 

Madeira Waterways, R. Owen, Black. 

Magazine Literature, A Decade of, C. H. Eaton, F. 

Man and Property, J. A. Himes, LuthQ. 

Manual Training and the Poor, E. Flower, NAR. 

Manual Training, Philosophy of—V., C. H. Henderson, APS. 

** Mark Twain,” the Anecdotal Side of, LHJ. 

Masks Among Greeks and Barbarians, C. de Kay, MA. 

Manning’s, Cardinal, Moral Testament, RN, September 1. 

Melanchthon and the Augsburg Confession, J. W. Richard, 


Luthq. 
Men, Great: Their Simplicity and Ignorance, M. MacDon- 


agh, C. 

Metal Work, Decorative, G. C. Dolby, AI. 

Methodist Confession, Anglican Articles Omitted from the, 
T. O. Summers. MRN, 

Mexico, Modern, H. H. Bassett, JF. 

Milton, John, F. W. Farrar, SunM. 

Miracle in the Modern Christian’s Faith, The, F. J. Good- 
win, HomR. 

Miracles, The Philosophy of, A. B. Taylor, Luthq. 

Missions: Morning Light in Asia Minor, G. E. White, MisR. 

Missions: Our Mission in the Transvaal, Mrs. Caroline L. 
Goodenough, MisH. 

Mission Field, Romance of the—V., F. Burns, WWM. 

Missions: The Gospel in Persia, W. St. C. Tisdall, MisR. 

Mohammedan World of To-day, The, 8. M. Zwemer, MisR. 

Money, Sound, Misrepresentation, GMag. 

Montreal, W. D. Lightall, NEM. 

Morality, The Origin of, G. Smith, NAR. 

Morocco, The Religious Confraternities in, E. Cat, RDM, 
Septem ber 15. i 

Mortuary Chapel, A, Mrs. G. F. Watts, IntS. 

Mountain-Climbing, Humors of, W. Barrow, WWM. 

Muhamadan University, A, T. Morison, NatR. 

Municipal Board, A State, J. W. Jenks, MunA, September. 

Municipal Corporations in Colonies, J. A. Fairlie, Muna, 
September. 

Murat and Bentinck, The Story of, W. F. Lord, NC. 

Muscular Exercise, Some Psychical Aspects of, L. Gulick, 
APS. 

Music—XII., F. Redcall, WM. 

Musical Drama, Interpretation of the, V. Maurel, Mus. 

Music, A Visit to the Royal College of, F. Banfield, Cass. 

Music in the Congressional Library, Mus. 

Music in Shakespeare, I. G. Tomkins, Mus. 

Music, The Debt of Poetry to, Julia B. Chapman, Mus. 

ee Reform, The Movement for, C. R. Woodruff, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, The, JF. 

Mythology, Nusqually, J. Wickersham, OM. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Autobiography of—V., Cos. 

Napoleon Bonaparte: The Great Adventurer, NIM. 

Napoleon in Egypt, J. G. Alger, WR. 

Natural Bridge of Virginia, The, FrL. | 

Naval Heroes, Our—lV. Samuel, Admiral Viscount Hood, 
V. Bridport, and A. N. Hood, USM. 

Naval Paymaster, The, H. H. Lewis, Dem. 

Navy in Asiatic Waters, The United States, W. E. Griffis, 


farp. 

Navy, The United States, J. C. Groff, FrL. 
Nervous Epidemics, W. Seton, CW. 

Newcomb, Simon, Reminiscences of—III., AM. 
Newfoundland and Canada, G.M. Grant, CanM 


Wogtemapiant, Some Recent Premiers of, P. T. McGrath, 
JanM. 

New Unionism, J. T. Baylee, WR. 

Newspaper, A Woman’s, Marion Harwood, Crit. 

New York’s Riverside Park, T. Cady, MM. 

New Zealand and Its Resources, Mary H. Krout, Chaut. 
Nobel, Alfred; the Inventor of Dynamite, H. de Mosenthal, 


Notre Dame de Paris: A Sermon in Stone, J. J. Waller, 


SunM. 
Novel, The Dawn of the Russian, M. Joyce, Bkman. 
Novelist, The First Lady—Aphra Behn, C. J. Hamilton, C. 
os The Social Passion in Modern, Vida D. Scudder, 
Shaut. 
O’Higgins; Dictator of Chile, TR. 
Omdurman, The Battle of, and the Mussulman World, M. 
R. Ahmad, NC. 
Oratory, The Art of, M. Chervin, WM. 
Oratory, Chauncey Depew on, YM. 
Origen‘s Theory of Knowledge, H. H. Davies, AJT. 
Orissa: The Holy Land of India, J. M. Macdonald, FrL. 
Oxford and Cambridge Race, The, Elizabeth R. Pennell, 


CM. 
Pacific, The Coming Struggle in the, B. Taylor, NC. 
Packing Industry, The Chicago, T. Dreiser, Cos. 
Painting, The Art of Mineral, E.G. Darby, AA. 
Painting, Landscape and Cattle, E. Knaufft, AI. 
Painting, Water-Color, A. Glardon, BU, September. 
Palestine, Traces of the Middle Ages in, CJ. 
Panama Canal, The Lesson of the, W. V. Alford, HM. 
Paper, From Pulp to, I. Harris, Cass. 
i on of 1900, The, M. P. Handy, MM; F. Mayer, 
asM. . 
Parker, Bishop Linus, F. 8. Parker, MRN. 
Parker, Gilbert, The Novels of, Cornelia A. Pratt, Crit. 
Pascal, Blaise: His Religious Philosophy, L. Levy-Bruhl, OC. 
Pascal, Blaise, The Scientific Achievements of, T. J. McCor- 
mack, OC. 
— E. Schrider, Mon. 
Payne, Roger, Binder, 8. T. Prideaux, MA. 
Persia, The Mineral Resources of, BT J, September. 
Peru, An Archbishop in, A. de la Torre Bueno, CW. 
Petroleum Industry, The Russian, BTJ, September. 
Petroleum, Picturesque, G. Humphrey, WWM. 
Petroleum Trust, The, P. de Rousiers, RP, September 1 and 


1b. 
Peyton; Robert Ludwell Yates, C. W. Sloan, GBag. 
Philae, From, to Korosco, G. Montbard, AJ. 
Philippines, Knotty Problems of the, D. C. Worcester, CM. 
Philippines, Religious Problem of the, A. P. Doyle, CW. 
Philippines? What Shall be Done About the, M. W. Hazel- 
tine, NAR. 
Photography, Animated, PT. 
Photography and Book Decoration, F. C. Lambert, PT. 
eer wd and Color-Printing in Japan, M. R. Hill-Bur- 
on, Ints. 
Pees * Daylight Enlarging, O. I. Yellott, PA, Sep- 
ember. 
Photography: Exposure in Shadow and Diffused Light, W. 
D. Welford, PA, September. 
Photography, Landscape, A. East, PA, September; T. Pent- 
large, WPM. 
Photography: Carbon Printing, W. K. Van de Grift, WPM. 
Pao eens Live Bass and Other Fishes, R. W. Shufeldt, 


Photography, Naturalistic, P. H. Emerson, PT. 

Photographic Varnishes, WPM. 

Physical Culture, Frances A. Kellor, Ed. 

Picture Sales of 1898, The Chief, A. C. R. Carter, AJ. 

Pirates, Modern, CJ. 

Pitt, William, J. W. Perrin, Chaut. 

Play-Acting, About, ** Mark Twain,” F. 

Plumstead, Mrs. George, C. H. Hart, CM. 

Pobiedonostzeff, Studies of, on Modern Society, G. Valbert, 
RDM, September 1. 

Poetry of the South, The, W. T. Hale, MRN. 

Polar Expeditions of Otto Sverdrup and C. E. Borchgrevink, 
Y. Nielson, DeutR, September. 

Politician, The Career of a Kansas, L. W. Spring, AHR. 

Pony Express, The, W. F. Bailey, CM. 

Popocatepetl, The Ascent of, D. W. Carter, MRN. 

Porcelain, Royal Worcester, Art. 

Porter, David D., and David Glasgow Farragut, McCl. 

Porto Rico: Our New Colony, P. MacQueen, NatM. 

Potentates in_ Pinafores: Children Who have Ruled the 
World, NIM. ; 

Presidents of the United States, Gossip About, B. C. Truman, 


athe 
Prisons, State Control for, Alice N. Lincoln, CRev. 
Rg oma The Early, Recent Criticism of—III., G. Vos, PRR. 
Psalms, The Interpretation of the, F. Buhl, AJT. 
Punishment, Corporal, in England, E. Barnes, Ed. 
irony tod Richard, Sketch of, APS. 
afts, ah E. K. Bishop, EngM. 
Railroads: Abolition of Grade Crossings, I. T. Farnham, W. 
Parker, and W. G. S. Chamberlain, JAES, August. 
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Railroads, Power Consumption on Electric, S. T. Dodd, 
JAES, August. 

Railwaysi in Military Operations, W.L. Derr, EngM. 

Railw: ays, Light, in Great Britain, CasM. 

Railway Stations of England, Great, T. Cargill, EngM. 

Reade, Charles, and His Books, W. J. Johnston, GM. 

Recreation Plus Education, Mua, September. 

Revolution, The Story of the—The Test of Endurance, H. C, 
Lodge, Scrib. 

**Revue des Deux Mondes,” Sixty Years of the, Y. B. de 
Bury, ee. 

Rhodes Redivivus, Epi, FS 

Rifles, Military, and How * ‘hey Are Made, CJ. 

Ritualist Conspiracy P —_ Lady Wimborne, NC. 

Rome, The King of, A. de yw RG, September. 

Roosevelt and His Men, 4 - Riis, Out. 

Rosas, Juan Manuel, F. A . Kirkpatrick, Co. 

Rougemont, Louis De, The Adventures "ion WwwM. 

Rowing in Canada, RK . Barker, CanM 

Russia at the Beginning of the’ Century, A Glimpse of, F. 
von Blittersdorf, DeutR, September. 

Russian Petroleum Industry, The, BTJ, September. 

Russia, Religion in, F. Zakarine, MisR. 

Russian Resources and British Ca ital, S. F. Van Oss, JF. 

Sabatier, With Paul, at Assisi, H . Raw nsley, CR. 

Sailors at Play—Fishing, Ss. D. Gordon, Bad. 

St. Andrews, the Oxford of Scotland, ¢ 

Sanctification of the Animal Soul, 
LuthQq. 

Sand, George, The Correspondence of, I. Babbitt, AM. 

School Sys ems, City, B. A. Hinsdale, D, Oc tober 16. 

Schools, Public, ‘halidiane of, to Public Health, C.S. Caverly, 
San. 

Schurz, Carl, at Home, O. G. Villard, Crit. 

ee American, Association for the Advancement of, D. 
3S. Martin, APS 

Science, W onderful Halls of, P. Severing, HM. 

Scolds ; and How They Cured Them, L. Jewett, GBag. 

Sepoy Rev olt, Reminiscences of the Great, S. D.W hite, WR. 

Sex in Crime, Frances A. Kellor, IJE 

Shakespeare, Botching, M. H. Liddell, AM. 

Shell Mounds of Damariscotta, Great, G. 8S. Berry, NEM. 

Shop Costs, Finding and Keeping, H. Roland, EngM. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk, Mee. M. Crawford, 'M. 

Silver, Free ‘Coinage of, J. S. Morrill, F. 

Singer’s Life, The, T. Chater, V WM. 

Sioux, A Quarter Century with the, H. S. Houston, Out. 

eo Norway’s National Pastime, Mrs. A. l'weedie, 


The, J. Tomlinson, 


Skobeleff and Dragomiroff, Count von Ronzaglia, DeutR, 
September. 

Smith, Sophia and Oliver, The Home of, G. B. Stebbins, NEM. 

Social’ Democracy, 16,. ¥ ‘Debs, NatM. 

Social Problem, The, 122 Topinard, Mon, 

Soudan Question, The, R. W. Felkin, CR. 

Southampton, England, W. J. Gordon, LH. 

Spain and the United States in 1795, G. L. Rives, AHR. 

Spain, Socialism in, G. ere ier, RPP, September 10. 

Spanish Missions in Arizona, H. P. Aul ick, OM. 

Spanish Woman, The, in i Castilian’ Literature, P.de 
Guzman, EM, September. 

Spencer’s, Herbert, ‘Theory of Education, G. Alliero, RN, 
September 15. 

State, The, and Its Subjects, G. W. Mansfield. WR. 

Storage, Cold, and Our Food Supply, CJ. 

Subway, The Glasgow District, B. Taylor, € CasM. 

Sunday-School in America, The Most Interesting, W. 
rine, LHJ. 

Sunspot, The Great, and the Aurora. E. W. Maunder, K. 

Sunspots and Life, A. B. MacDowall, K. 

Tammany Hall poly ‘the Police Scandals of New York, A. 
Nerincz, RG., September. 

Tammany Past and Present, E. Carey, F. 

Tasso, Torquato, Helen Zimmern, LH, 

Taxation, Local Option in, L. Tuttle, Mun A, September. 

Taxes, The Suppression of, A. Vi eber, RSoc, September. 

Teac hers, A College for, D: October 16. 

Telegraphy, The New Rapid, ke: We aters, HM. 

Telephone, The Pleasure, A. Mee, Str 

Tennis, Lawn, in Great Britain, t P. Paret, O. 

Thurn and Taxis, The Jubilee Of the House of, J. Rtitbsam, 
DH, Heft 18. 

Tolstoy, In Honor of, Crit. 

Tolstoy’ 's Gospel of Art, G. M. Hyde, Bkman. 

Torpedo-Boats in Moder n Wartare, W. H. Jaques, spans. 

Traction, Electric, in England, V. Knox, EngM 

Trajan, Emperor, and His Arch ot Wak, A. L. Froth- 
ingham, Jr., CM. 

Tramps and Hoboes, E. L. Bailey, F. 

Trans-Mississippi Exposition, The, Octave Thanet, Cos; Fr i 

Trans-Mississippians, The, and Their Fair at Omaha, A 
Shaw, CM. 


Per- 
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E Na etm oo a= Exposition, Indian Life at the, AMRR. 
Tuberculosis in Man and Beast, H. Maxwell, NC. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, JF. 

aaa > aie An Appreciation of the West, W. A. White, 


United States Army, Heroes of the, A. I. iin, Str. 

United States, Foreign Policy of the, H. N. Fisher, AM; F. 
Adler, IJE 

United States in the Far East, The, W. Barker, EngM. 

United States Navy, The, U nder the New Conditions, P. H. 
Colomb, NAR. 

United States Nav y, Promotion in the, D. Cepuniog., ¢ CJ. 

United States: Our Future Polic y, J. = ee lisle, Harp. 

United States: Our Policy in China, B. Dunnell, NAR. 

United States: Surplus Revenues, Nankey 

aoe a The Historical Opportunity in America, A. 

art 

University Extension, A. Chaboseau, RSoc, September. 

Vacation Schools in New Y ork, Mun A. September. 

Vatican, Religious America and the, G. M. Fiamingo, DeutR, 
September. 

Velasquez the Courtier, Black. 

Venetia and Tuscany, . . Halévy, .* September 4. 

Virgil, Portraits of, H. N. Fow ler, SRev 

Voice Culture (The Silv er Tongue’ my. Lillian A. North, Ed. 

Voice: What Gives It Value? K. Hackett, Mus. 

Wages, Evolution of High, E. aaa, APS. 

Wages, Recent Statistics on, QJE 

Wa paet, Richard, The Per sonal Side of" H.S 


H 
War and Trade, F. P. Powers, Li » 
War, Declarations of, L. Irwell, Lipp. 
Warfare, New Engines of, H.8. Maxim, MM. 
Warner, ‘Miss Susan, C. Rey nolds, NatM. 
War with Spain: 
Afloat for News in War Times, J. R. Spears, Scrib. 
Amateurs in War, A. M. Low, F. 
A Week at Montauk, E. T. Devine, CRev. 
Concerning the Spanish-American’ War, EM, September. 
Diary ott of the British Consulat Santiago During Hostilities, 
Ramsden, McCl. 
Life at Willett’s Point, A. S. Cox, Out. 
Medic alt and Sanitary Aspects of the War, C. 
be - National Folly and Its Victims, J. C. Breckinridge, 
ane - 
Our War with Spain, R. H. Titherington, MM. 
Our War with Spain, from the Political Point of Vi iew, H. 
L. West, F. 
President Mc Kinley and the War, W. E. Curtis, Chaut. 
Soldiers in City Hospitals, L. Veiller, CRev. ' 
Some Lessons of the War from an Officer's Standpoint, J. 
H. Parker, AMRR. 
Spoils of an Army Correspondent, MidM. 
The Battle of San Juan, R. H. Davis, Scrib. 
The Blockade of Santiago and Maritime Defense, C. Filan- 
gieri, NA, September 15. 
The Conduct of the Cubans in the Late War, O. O. How- 


ard, F. 
The Cost of the War, F. A. Vanderlip, McCl. 
= ae ot the Surrender of Santiago, J. F. J. Archibald, 


The ¥ ight for Santiago, S. Bonsal, McCl. 

The Regulars at El ies ~ he Elle Lee , Scrib. 

The Santiago Campaign, C. Whitney, Harp. 

The Story of the War— Il., T. Waters, HM. 

War and Peace Between America and Spain, L. Palma, 

NA, September 15. 

War Time Snap Shots, MM. 
Weather Freaks of the West Indies, F. L. Oswald, APS. 
West, the, An Appreciation of, W. A. White, McCl. 
West, The Great Harvests of the, N.C. Young, } NatM. 
Wife, On the Choice of a, Sarah Grand, YM. 
WwW ilhelmina, Queen, and Her C oronation, W. Bates, NatM. 
Wilhelmina. Queen, and Her Realm, W. E. Griffis, Out. 
Wilhelmina, Queen, Coronation of, A. Stead, RRL. 
Wilhelmina, Queen, of the Netherlands, Marie A. Belloc, 


LH. 

Woelfli, Joseph, E. A. Richardson, Mus. 

Woman, Her Majesty le American, S$. C. de Soissons, Art. 

Woman’s Newspaper, A, Marion Harwood, Crit. 

Women’s Work on City Problems in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, Washington, In- 
dianapolis, and Deny er, MunA, September. 

Wood-Carver’s Ideals, A, J. Phillips, Art 

Wordsworth’s Poems of Children, F. W. Osborn, Ed. 

Workers, The—The West, W. A. Ww yckoff, Scrib. 

Zola and the Year 1789 in France, Cc. Lombroso, DeutR, Sep- 
tember. 

—_—_ The Fourth International Congress of, at Cam- 
ridge 

Zulu W adding, A, J. Cassidy, WWM, 


. Chamberlain, 


Dunham, 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


AP. 
ACQ. 
AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 
AMonM 
AMRR. 
AAPS. 


BankL 


American Amateur Photog- 
rapher, 

American . Gatholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 
NC: 


American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Law Review, St. 
Louis. 


.American Monthly, Magazine, 


Washington, 

American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. Y. 

Annalsof the American Acad- 
emy of Pol.and Soc. Science, 
Phila. 

Te 8 ” tel Science 

onthly, N + 

Architectural Rec ord, N. Y. 

Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, London. 

Artist, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, London. 


eal mo Magazine, N. Y. 


BSac. 
BU. 
Black. 
BTJ. 
Bkman. 
CanM. 
Cass. ° 
CasM. 
Cw. 
CM. 
CJ. 
CRev. 
Chaut. 
CR. 

Cc. 
Cosmop. 
Cos. 
Crit. 
Dem. 


DH. 
DeutR 
D. 
DR. 


Biblical World, Chicago. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 

Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- 
sanne 

— kwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
ourg 

Beard of Trade Journal, Lon- 
don. 

Bookman, N. Y. 

Canadian Magazine Toronto. 

Cassell’ 's Magazine, London. 

Cassier’s eaaeene, 
Catholic World, N 

G entury Magazine, XN as 

Chambers’s Journal, 
burgh. 

Charities Review, N. Y. 

Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa. 

Contemporary Review, ‘Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill, London. 

Cosmopolis, panes. 

Cosmopolitan, 

Critic, N. Y. 

Demorest’s Family Magazine, 

Deutscher Hausschatz, Re- 
gensburg. 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 

Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 





Edin- 


| 
| 





Ints. 
cA. 
JAES. 
JMSI. 
JPEcon. 
Kind. 
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